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INTRODUCTORY    NOTE. 


This  report  is  the  outcome  of  an  inquiry  made  in  the 
Spring  of  1904  on  behalf  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
City  of  Liverpool.  The  task  which  the  Committee  entrusted  to 
me  was  that  of  reporting  to  them  upon  the  present  condition  of 
Secondary  Education  in  Liverpool,  and  upon  the  best  means  of 
extending  and  improving  it.  Their  further  instructions  were 
that  I  should  report  to  them  upon  the  relation  of  Secondary 
Education  to  Primary  Education  on  the  one  hand  and  to 
University  Education  on  the  other,  and  that,  under  the  head  of 
Secondary  Education,  I  should  deal  with  the  question  of  the 
Training  of  Teachers  for  Public  Elementary  Schools. 

The  central  part  of  my  task  has  thus  consisted  of  an 
inquiry  into  the  work,  the  aims  and  the  needs  of  the  secondary 
schools  of  all  types  within  the  City  of  Liverpool.  But,  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  Committee,  it  has 
also  been  my  duty  to  make  a  general  survey  of  the  educational 
system  of  Liverpool ;  to  think  of  it  as  a  whole  instead 
of  concentrating  attention  upon  one  department  of  it  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rest ;  to  examine  the  links  which  connect  its 
various  parts ;  to  consider  the  kind  of  service  which,  if 
adequately  maintained,  each  group  of  schools  might  fairly  be 
expected  to  render  to  the  civic  life  and  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  city ;  and  to  measure  (so  far  as  any  such 
comparison  is  possible)  the  efficiency  of  the  educational 
equipment  of  Liverpool,  more  particularly  as  regards  its 
secondary  education,  with  that  of  some  other  great  commercial 
cities  in  other  lands. 

These,  therefore,  are  the  topics  which  are  discussed  in  the 
following  report.  Its  chapters  describe  the  present  state  of 
secondary  education  in  Liverpool ;  review  the  educational  needs 
of  a  great  commercial  community  with  a  widely  ramifying 
foreign  trade  ;  and  give  an  account  of  the  educational  activities 
of  the  city,  with  their  singularly  inter-esting  variety,  and  of  the 
place  which  is  taken  among  them  by  the  work  of  the  secondary 
schools.     The  report  also  discusses  the  problem  of  the  supply 
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and  training  of  teachers,  and  suggests  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee  a  course  of  action  designed  with  special 
reference  to  the  new  conditions  which  are  now  coming  into  force. 
Chapters,  embodying  a  number  of  specific  recommendations,  are 
devoted  to  the  Municipal  School  of  Art ;  to  the  School  of 
Commerce ;  to  the  teaching  of  Domestic  Science ;  and  to  the 
v/ork  of  the  Central  Technical  School,  the  Evening  Continuation 
Schools  and  Technical  Classes.  The  report  concludes  with  a 
series  of  suggestions  and  recommendations,  more  especially  for 
the  improvement  of  Secondary  Education  in  Liverpool  and  of 
other  closely  connected  parts  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
city. 

In  making  my  inquiry  I  have  received  on  every  hand  and 
in  all  quarters  a  most  courteous  welcome  and  willing  help.  Of 
the  kindness  which  has  been  shown  to  me  by  all  whom  I  have 
had  occasion  to  consult,  I  desire  to  make  hearty  and  grateful 
acknowledgment.  The  statistical  and  other  information,  for 
which  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  ask  in  order  to  form  a 
judgment  upon  the  work  and  needs  of  the  different 
institutions,  has  in  all  cases  been  supplied  to  me,  though  often 
at  considerable  inconvenience  to  those  upon  whom  fell  the 
labour  of  giving  it.  So  numerous  were  those  who  helped  me 
with  advice  and  information,  that  I  cannot,  as  I  should  have 
liked,  make  individual  acknowledgment  of  their  aid,  but  I  desire 
to  express  my  obligation  to  the  Chairman  and  many  members 
of  the  Education  Committee,  and  more  especially  to  Mr.  Alsop, 
Chairman  of  the  Secondary  Education  Sub-Committee,  who 
allowed  me  to  consult  him  at  every  stage  of  my  inquiry.  My 
special  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Hance,  Director  of 
Elementary  Education,  and  to  Mr.  Hewitt,  Director  of  Technical 
Education,  and  to  the  members  of  their  staffs.  In  the  course  of 
my  inquiry,  I  had  the  advantage  of  the  help  of  five  assistants : 
Mr.  J.  L.  Holland,  B.A.,  Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton,  M.A.,  Mr.  A. 
J.  Arnold,  B.A.,  Miss  S.  Wells,  B.A,  and  Miss  M.  S.  Beard.  All 
of  these  rendered  me  valuable  assistance,  and  especially  Mr. 
J.  L.  Holland,  who  has  shared  with  me  the  further  labour  of 
preparing  this  report. 

Without  anticipating  in  detail  the  conclusions  reached  in 
the  following  chapters,  I  may  say  at  once  how  deeply  I  have 
been  impressed  by  the  importance  of  the  problems  into  which 
the  Committee  invited  me  to  inquire.     The  questions  involved 
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in  them  are  of  far  more  than  local  significance.  No  one  can  be 
privileged,  as  I  have  been,  to  study  the  educational  life  and 
history  of  Liverpool  without  being  struck  by  the  fruitful  variety 
of  its  traditions,  and  by  the  self-sacrificing  generosity  of  the 
individual  workers  to  whose  labours  the  welfare  of  so  many  of 
its  different  institutions  is  mainly  due.  But  I  cannot  disguise 
from  the  Committee  the  grave  concern  with  which,  at  the  close 
of  my  inquiry,  I  regard  the  present  state  of  much  of  the 
secondary  education  of  Liverpool.  Its  defects  are  very  serious. 
They  seem  to  me  to  threaten  some  of  the  vital  interests  of  the 
city.  They  allow  a  large  part  of  its  intellectual  resources  to  run 
to  waste.  They  put,  each  year,  numbers  of  promising  boys  and 
girls  at  a  growing  disadvantage  in  the  struggle  of  life.  They 
impair  the  efficiency  of  every  other  part  of  the  educational 
organisation.  In  regard  to  much  of  the  secondary  education 
which  it  provides  for  those  destined  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  work  of  a  great  commercial  community,  Liverpool  has 
allowed  itself  to  remain,  as  compared  with  its  rivals,  in  the  state 
in  vhich  its  port  would  now  have  been,  had  little  been  done 
to  deepen  the  channels  of  the  Mersey  and  the  entrance  to  the 
docks.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that,  when  the  consequences  of 
the  present  weakness  and  anaemia  of  many  of  the  secondary 
schools  have  been  taken  into  account,  an  effort  may  be  made  to 
place  Liverpool,  in  respect  of  this  vital  part  of  its  educational 
equipment,  in  the  front  rank  of  the  great  commercial  cities  of 
the  world? 


CHAPTER   I. 


THE    PRESENT   STATE   OF    SECONDARY    EDUCATION 
IN  LIVERPOOL.* 

In  the  City  of  Liverpool  there  are  at  the  present  time 
21  public,  and  38  private,  secondary  schools  or  school 
departments.  Of  these  59  schools,  16  are  for  boys  only,  41  are 
for  girls  (though  34  of  them  admit  little  boys  to  their  junior 
classes),  and  2  confine  their  work  to  the  teaching  of  little 
children  (boys  or  girls),  who  pass  on  in  due  course  to  other 
secondary  schools. 

In  the  secondary  schools  of  all  types  in  Liverpool  there 
were,  on  February  ist,  1904,  2,596  boys  and  2,309  girls,  making 
a  total  of  4,905.  Of  the  boys,  nearly  23  per  cent.  (597),  and  of 
the  girls,  46  per  cent.  (1,063),  were  in  private  schools. 

Account  should  be  taken,  however,  in  the  special  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  of  the  pupils  above  Standard  VII.  who  are 
receiving  instruction  in  the  public  elementary  schools.  Of  these 
there  were,  in  the  last  week  of  the  educational  year  ended 
31st  July,  1903,  375  boys  and  341  girls. 

If  these  be  added,  the  grand  total  of  the  boys  and  girls 
receiving  education  in  secondary  schools,  or  above  Standard 
VII.  in  the  public  elementary  schools,  in  Liverpool  is  5,621.  Of 
this  number,  2,971  are  boys  and  2,650  are  girls. 

The  figures  are  summarised  in  the  following  table : — 


Type  of  School. 

V  0 
XI  0 

^^ 
0 

Boys. 

Percentage 

of  Total 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Percentage 

of  Total 

Girls. 

Total 
Both 
Sexes. 

Percentage 
of  Full 
Total. 

Public  Secondary... 

Private  Secondary.. 

Higher        Depart- 
ments of  Public 
Elementary 
Schools 

21 
38 

1.999 
597 

375 

67-28 
20-09 

12-62 

1,246 
1,063 

341 

47-02 
40-11 

12-87 

3.245 
1,660 

716 

5773 
29-53 

12-74 

Totals... 

— 

2,971 

— 

2,650 

— 

5,621 

— 

•  The  population  of  the  City  of  Liverpool  in  1903  was  estimated  at  716,810. 
The  produce  of  a  penny  rate  is  ;f  15,000. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  some  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  probationers  and  pupil  teachers  between  the  ages  of 
13  and  21,  who,  to  the  number  of  154  boys  and  1,016  girls, 
were  under  instruction  in  five  urban  centres. 

In  future  many  of  the  intending  pupil  teachers  will  be 
taught  in  secondary  schools  up  to  their  sixteenth  year,  but  at 
present  the  cardinal  fact  of  their  position  is  that  they  are 
apprentices  to  an  art,  and  it  does  not  therefore  seem  legitimate, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  survey,  to  count  them  as  receiving 
secondary  instruction. 

It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  arrive  at  the  number 
of  children  who  ought  at  any  given  time  to  be  attending  the 
secondary  schools.  Conditions  vary  between  town  and  town ; 
in  no  two  cases  are  the  outlying  districts  served  by  the  schools 
of  particular  towns  strictly  comparable ;  in  no  two  cases  are  the 
numbers  of  children  sent  away  to  boarding  schools  likely  to 
be  exactly  the  same.  I\Ioreover  in  England  the  statistics  are 
not  yet  in  existence  which  would  justify  any  generalisation. 
The  estimate  prepared  for  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission 
(1867)  that  I2'28  boys  over  eight  years  of  age  per  thousand  of 
the  population  should  be  in  the  secondary  schools,  is  certainly 
too  high :  the  development  of  the  Elementary  School  System 
since  1870  has  brought  into  the  Council  and  Voluntary  Schools 
many  of  the  boys  who,  according  to  this  estimate,  should  be 
provided  for  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  Commissioners  of 
1894  abandoned  the  attempt  to  form  an  estimate  which  should 
be  generally  applicable.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  estimate 
worked  out  for  the  town  of  Birmingham  in  Mrs.  Sidgwick's 
Memorandum  (Vol.  V.  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Secondar)'  Education),  viz.,  that  seven  boys  and  five  girls 
per  thousand  of  the  population  were  receiving  an  education 
which  was  virtually  secondary,  has  been  accepted  as  a 
reasonable  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  secondary  educa- 
tion in  our  large  towns.  In  Liverpool  the  number  of  boys 
receiving  education  in  secondary  schools,  or  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  public  elementary  schools,  amounts  to  no  more  than 
4*14  per  thousand,  and  the  number  of  girls  to  370  per  thousand 
of  the  population  of  the  city.  Measured  by  the  standard 
suggested  above,  the  Liverpool  total  is  nearly  3,000  short. 
Where  there  are  now  5,621  pupils,  there  should  be  8,602. 

In  the  year   1900  the  proportion  of  boys  in  the   Higher 
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Schools  of  Prussia  was  5  "44  per  thousand  of  the  total  population 
(187,620  in  34,472,509).  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  calculation 
includes  the  rural  as  well  as  the  urban  districts.  It  takes  into 
account  those  schools  only  which  provide  a  course  of  instruction 
extending  up  to  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  Measured  by  this 
standard  the  Liverpool  total  of  boys  in  secondary  schools  is 
just  over  1,300  short:   there  are  2,596,  there  should  be  3,899. 

In  Cologne,  a  city  more  than  half  the  size  of  Liverpool,  the 
number  of  boys  attending  the  Higher  and  Middle  Schools  in 
1900  was  87  per  thousand  of  the  population.  If  this  proportion 
were  reached  in  Liverpool,  the  number  of  boys  in  the  secondary 
schools  would  be  6,236. 

On  the  other  hand  the  New  York  secondary  school 
statistics  may  be  set  over  against  those  derived  from  Prussia. 
In  the  year  ending  July  31st,  1903,  New  York,  with  a  population 
of  3,741,231,  had  no  more  than  6,860  boys  and  10,205  girls, 
i.e.,  I '83  and  272  per  thousand  respectively  of  the  total 
population,  in  its  public  High  Schools  and  High  School 
Departments.  Of  the  numbers  in  the  private  secondary 
schools  no  statistics  are  available.  In  comparing  New  York 
with  Liverpool  it  must  be  remembered  that  practically  none  of 
the  American  High  School  pupils  are  under  13  years  of  age. 
Of  boys  and  girls  over  that  age  in  all  the  Liverpool  schools 
there  are  respectively  1,352  and  1,055,  i.e.,  189  and  r47  per 
thousand  of  the  population.  There  is,  however,  an  admitted 
deficiency  of  secondary  school  places  in  New  York,  which  with 
its  public  secondary  school  population  of  4*56  per  thousand  falls 
considerably  below  the  present  proportion  for  the  whole  of  the 
United  States.  The  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  High  School 
education,  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
American  life  at  the  present  time,  ha3  not  attained  its  full 
height  in  New  York,  though  it  is  rising  rapidly  year  by  year. 
Taking  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  72  per  thousand  of  the 
population  are  in  public  secondary  schools.  In  some  American 
cities,  the  proportion  per  thousand  of  population  is  far  higher. 
Indianapolis  has  17  per  thousand,  Denver  18,  Kansas  City  22, 
Newton  (Mass.)  22,  Topeka  (Kansas)  24.*  These  totals  leave 
Liverpool  far  behind. 

Only  one  conclusion  seems  possible  as  the  result  of  these 
comparisons.     Judged  by  external  standards,  and  measured  by 

*  These  figures   are  quoted   by  Mr.  W.  C.  Fletcher   in   the   Report    of  the 
Mosely  Education  Comn.is>-ion,  p.  132. 
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what  is  now  being  done  elsewhere,  the  proportion  of  boys  and 
girls  who  are  receiving  secondary  education  in  the  Liverpool 
schools  is  smaller  than  we  should  expect  to  find  in  a  great 
commercial  city.  Admirable  in  so  many  other  respects,  the 
educational  equipment  of  Liverpool  is,  in  regard  to  secondary 
education,  considerably  below  modern  standards  of  accessibihty 
and  popular  support. 

But  there  remains  another  test.  Liverpool  of  to-day  may 
be  compared  with  her  former  self.  At  the  date  of  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission  (1867)  there  were  in  the  Liverpool 
Institute,  the  Liverpool  College  and  the  now  defunct  Royal 
Institution  School,  together,  1,910  boys.  In  1891  the  number  in 
the  Institute  and  College  had  fallen  to  1,597.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  1,370.  No  public  secondary  boys'  school  other  than 
preparatory  has  been  opened  in  Liverpool  since  the  first- 
mentioned  date  with  the  exception  of  the  Upper  School  of 
Liverpool  College,  whose  pupils  are  credited  to  the  College 
in  the  above  calculation.  There  has  therefore  been  a 
decline  from  3 '87  per  thousand  in  1864  to  308  in  1891,  and 
from  that  to  I'gi  in  1903. 

The  only  other  figures  of  an  earlier  date  than  1900  which 
are  at  all  complete  are  those  given  in  the  Return  of  Pupils 
in  Public  and  Private  Secondary  and  other  Schools,  which  was 
prepared  by  the  Education  Department  in  1 897.  The  Liverpool 
schools  are  there  credited  with  2,856  boys  and  2,645  girls, 
a  total  of  5,501,  as  against  the  present  4,905.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  1897  Return  included  a  number 
of  private  schools,  which  were  merely  alternative  to  the  public 
elementary  schools,  while  in  the  present  calculation  such  schools 
have  not  been  taken  into  account.  If  the  pupils  in  public 
secondary  schools  only  be  counted,  the  case  as  regards  boys  is 
not  much  affected ;  there  were  then  2,262  boys,  while  there  are 
now  only  1,999.  As  regards  girls,  however,  there  has  been 
considerable  improvement — from  6  schools  to  12,  and  from 
826  pupils  to  1,246.  The  work  of  a  good  school  is  not  to  be 
gauged  by  any  purely  quantitative  test,  yet  the  steady  shrinkage 
in  the  number  of  boys  receiving  secondary  education  points  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  schools  have  been  losing  their  hold 
upon  the  life  and  imagination  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
community  which  they  serve. 
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Note. 

In  the  foregoing  calculations  no  allowance  has  been  made 
for  two  mutually  compensatory  factors,  viz.,  on  the  one  hand 
for  the  number  of  Liverpool  children  who  are  being  educated 
in  boarding  schools  and  other  schools  outside  the  city,  and  on 
the  other  hand  for  the  probably  larger  number  of  children 
attending  Liverpool  schools  who  reside  outside  the  city 
boundaries. 

There  are  no  data,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  from  which  the 
size  of  the  first-mentioned  class  can  be  calculated.  There  are 
three  schools  in  Liverpool  exclusively  engaged  in  preparing  for 
the  non-local  Public  Schools — -Greenbank  with  67  pupils,  and 
two  private  schools  with  29  pupils  between  them.  The  number 
sent  on  from  these  three  schools  in  any  one  year  can  hardly 
exceed  25.  That  is  to  say,  there  may  be  from  100  to  150  of 
their  pupils  at  any  one  time  in  schools  outside  Liverpool. 

The  detailed  age  statistics  which  have  been  collected  from 
all  the  Liverpool  schools  go  to  show  that,  apart  from  these 
three  schools,  and  with  the  exception  of  Classes  5  and  6 
described  in  the  following  paragraph,  no  large  number  of 
children  begin  their  education  in  Liverpool  schools  and  continue 
it  in  schools  outside  Liverpool.  There  remains  the  case  of 
children  living  near  the  city  boundary  and  crossing  it  daily  to 
go  to  school  outside.  The  number  of  these  children  seems  to  be 
very  small.  The  schools  which  for  every  reason  are  most  likely 
to  be  affected  in  this  way  are  those  on  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
Foundation  at  Crosby.  I  learn,  however,  that  only  two 
Liverpool  boys  and  five  Liverpool  girls  were  attending  these 
schools  at  the  time  of  my  inquiry. 

We  have,  then,  the  following  classes  in  this  category : — 

1.  Boys  who,  after  being  taught  at  home  in  their 
early  years,  pass  on  to  Preparatory  Schools  at  a  distance 
from  Liverpool  and  thence  to  the  Public  Schools. 

2.  The  boys  from  the  three  Preparatory  Schools 
mentioned  above.  Of  these  there  are  not  more  than  150 
in  all. 

3.  Girls  in  the  same  station  in  Hfe  as  the  boys  of 
classes  i  and  2,  who  are  taught  at  home  and  afterwards 
pass  on  to  non-local  Boardmg  Schools. 

4.  A  very  few  children,  living  in  Liverpool,  who  go 
over  the  boundary  daily  to  school. 
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5.  Boys  who,  in  their  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  years, 
leave  the  Liverpool  schools  to  study  in  France  or 
Germany. 

6.  A  larger  number  of  girls  who  spend  one  or  two 
years  (generally  from  about  16  to  18)  m  "finishing" 
schools  either  in  England  or  abroad. 

These  last  two  classes  are  the  exceptions  already 
referred  to. 

Of  the  number  of  pupils  who  come  into  Liverpool  to 
school  it  is  possible  to  make  a  more  precise  calculation.  From 
lists  of  the  districts  in  which  the  Institute  and  Shaw  Street  boys 
reside,  I  have  calculated  that  rather  more  than  25  per  cent,  of 
the  former,  and  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  latter,  all  of  them  being 
day  boys,  come  from  outside  the  Liverpool  municipal  area — 
that  is  to  say,  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  two  schools.  This 
agrees  very  closely  with  a  similar  calculation  made  in  190 1.  At 
that  time  just  under  23  per  cent,  of  the  Institute  boys  and  just 
over  12  per  cent,  of  the  Shaw  Street  boys  came  from  outside  the 
boundary.  At  that  date  the  average  of  eight  public  secondary 
schools  (boys  and  girls)  in  Liverpool  gave  355  pupils  out  of 
1,864  3.S  residing  outside  the  city.  (In  these  calculations 
allowance  has  been  made  for  the  fact  that  Garston  was  not 
then  included  in  the  city  area,  and  all  boarders  have  been 
deducted.) 

As  the  percentage  of  pupils  coming  daily  to  school  in 
Liverpool  from  beyond  the  city  boundary  has  remained  fairly 
constant  since  that  date  so  far  as  the  College  and  the  Institute 
are  concerned,  it  will  be  safe,  for  the  purpose  of  a  rough  calcula- 
tion, to  apply  the  general  percentage  to  the  present  Liverpool 
public  schools.  The  private  schools  have  as  a  rule  a  strictly 
localised  clientele,  and  may  be  neglected  in  this  connexion. 
Moreover,  the  preparatory  schools,  with  the  exception  of  Green- 
bank,  and  the  little  boys'  classes  in  the  girls'  schools,  can  also  be 
omitted.  We  are  thus  left  with  the  Boys'  Secondary  and  Lower 
Secondary  Schools,  the  Girls'  High  Schools  and  the  Girls' 
Middle  Schools,  and  Greenbank,  in  all  17  schools,  with  2,991 
pupils.  A  fifth  of  this  number  (20  per  cent.)  will  give  us  598, 
and  we  may,  therefore,  safely  conclude  that  about  600  boys  and 
girls  are  coming  in  daily  from  outlying  districts  to  attend  one  or 
other  of  the  Liverpool  schools. 
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To  this  number  must  be  added  the  pupils  who  were  returned 
as  "  Boarders  "  on  the  Inquiry  Forms.  Of  these  there  were  in 
all  19  weekly  boarders — 17  boys  and  2  girls — and  202  others. 
Of  the  latter,  166  were  girls — 122  in  Convent  Schools  and  44  in 
Private  Schools;  and  36  were  boys — ^15  in  Public  and  21  in 
Private  Schools. 

There  can  hardly  be  less,  therefore,  than  800  pupils  in 
Liverpool  secondary  schools  whose  homes  are  not  in  Liverpool. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


THE  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  OF  BOYS  IN  A  GREAT 
COMMERCIAL   CITY. 

The  nature  of  the  inquiry,  with  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
be  charged  by  those  responsible  for  the  direction  of  education 
in  Liverpool,  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  consider  what  should 
be  the  aims,  in  regard  to  boys*  secondary  education,  of  a  great 
English  commercial  community  with  a  widely  ramifying  foreign 
trade.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  I  shall  not  trespass  unduly  upon 
the  time  of  those  who  read  this  report  if  I  briefly  discuss  some 
aspects  of  this  difficult  and  many-sided  problem. 

The  educational  problem  in  Liverpool  is  the  education  of 
commercial  England  in  epitome.  Here,  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  city,  are  all  the  difficulties  and  all  the  opportunities  which 
present  themselves  in  the  great  problem  of  national  education 
as  it  bears  upon  the  welfare  and  efficiency  of  a  commercial 
State.  The  intermixture  of  nationalities  in  its  population,  their 
diverse  traditions,  temperaments  and  ideals,  make  the  questions 
under  review  extraordinarily  interesting,  but  also  extraordinarily 
complex.  All  that  is  most  significant  in  the  commercial 
greatness  of  Britain  is  represented  here.  Here  is  the  great  city 
which,  like  England  itself,  is  the  link  between  the  Old  World 
and  the  New,  sensitive  to  the  traditions  of  the  one  and  to  the 
aspirations  of  the  other.  Here  are  the  gradations  of  class 
distinction  and  the  contrast  between  wealth  and  poverty,  which 
affect  the  whole  structure  of  our  English  society,  and  therefore 
its  educational  organization.  Here  one  feels  the  power  of 
individual  enterprise  and  the  stern  necessity  for  its  continuance, 
but  also  the  growing  power  of  the  State  and  the  need  for 
subordinating  individual  interests  and  selfishness  to  its 
paramount  claims.  Consequently  no  one  can  endeavour  to 
realise  for  himself  the  educational  possibilities  of  Liverpool 
without  founding  his  judgment  upon  his  view  of  the  relation 
which  should  subsist  in  national  life  (and  therefore  in  education, 
which  presents  the  problems  of  national  life  in  miniature), 
between  the  individual  will  and  the  will  of  the  community.     In 
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Liverpool  again  the  student  finds  himself  in  the  presence  of 
that  animating  power  of  civic  idealism  and  of  pride  in  the  city's 
welfare  which  is  playing  so  great  a  part  in  the  re-modelling 
of  English  life  and  of  English  education.  Here  too,  with  their 
influence  on  the  imagination  of  the  city  and  their  necessary 
bearing  upon  its  educational  system,  are  the  large  horizons  of 
foreign  trade. 

These  pressing  and  difficult  questions,  which  have  their 
counterpart  in  all  the  chief  commercial  centres  of  the  world, 
explain  the  close  thought  which  is  now  being  given  to  the 
question  of  secondary  education,  and  the  large  sums  which  are 
being  spent  upon  the  improvement  of  the  secondary  schools. 
In  no  country  in  the  world,  hov.'ever,  are  the  issues  involved  in 
any  real  reform  of  secondary  education  so  tangled  or  so  obscure 
as  they  are  in  England,  and  we  can  feel  no  surprise  that  we  are 
almost  the  last  of  the  great  nations  seriously  to  take  in  hand 
the  problem  of  educational  reform  on  a  national  scale.  And 
yet  the  urgency  of  our  need  is  proportionate  to  the  complexity 
of  the  problem  which  we  have  to  solve.  We  earnestly  desire  to 
preserve  m.uch  which  has  been  sacrificed  elsewhere.  We  feel 
that  we  m.ust  find  some  method  of  education  which  safeguards 
individuality  of  character,  while  at  the  same  time  training  men 
in  the  habit  of  scientific  co-operation  on  modern  lines.  We 
want  an  education  which  will  neither  absorb  our  thoughts  in 
material  or  mundane  things,  nor  yet  shut  us  out  from  bearing 
an  effective  part  in  the  actual  activities  of  the  modern  world. 
We  want  to  be  taught  to  be  true  to  both  sides  of  the  truth. 
We  desire  a  course  of  training  (and  none  can  give  it  but  the 
very  best  teachers)  which  jealously  guards  freedom  of  individual 
judgment,  while  at  the  same  time  fostering  a  desire  to 
subordinate  all  non-essentials  to  the  claims  of  the  State.  In 
short,  nothing  in  education  will  really  serve  our  purpose  in 
England  except  the  very  best. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  put  into  words  the  impression  made 
upon  my  mind  by  what  I  heard  in  the  course  of  my  inquiry  in 
Eiverpool.  Apart  altogether  from  the  striking  zeal  with  which 
(to  a  point  unsurpassed  in  any  other  English  city)  individuals 
are  devoting  themselves  to  educational  labours  on  behalf  of  the 
community,  but  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  indifference  with 
which,  so  far  as  mere  appearances  go,  the  m.ajority  of  business 
men  still  regard  the  needs  of  the  secondary  schools,  I  felt  that, 
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in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  most  representative  of  Liverpool, 
and  who  will  interpret  the  needs  of  Liverpool  to  itself,  there 
was  forming  itself,  through  some  instinctive  perception  of 
coming  danger  and  of  new  opportunities,  a  conviction  that  the 
time  has  come  for  very  serious  action  in  regard  to  educational 
reform  in  the  city.  It  was  the  presence  of  this  conviction,  still 
latent  and  not  yet  formulated  in  its  designs,  which  struck  me 
more  forcibly  than  anything  else  in  the  educational  situation  of 
Liverpool.  If  I  am  right  in  my  view  of  it,  this  conviction  is 
the  real  power  which  will  effect,  and  which  alone  can  effect, 
the  needed  and  costly  reforms.  And  in  preparing  this  report  I 
can  hope  for  nothing  better  than  that  it  may  be  my  good 
fortune  to  bring  some  of  the  real  facts  of  the  situation  before 
the  minds  of  those  who,  far  better  than  I,  can  judge  their  true 
bearing  on  the  future  welfare  of  Liverpool. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  indifference  with  which, 
until  lately,  the  business  world  of  England  regarded  the  question 
of  secondary  education,  was  striking  when  compared  with  the 
vigour  and  determined  interest  shown  elsewhere.  But  there 
were  reasons  which  explained  this.  British  commerce  and 
industrial  enterprise  had  enjoyed  a  long  start.  We  had  the 
advantage  of  long  experience,  of  established  connexions,  and  of 
that  strong  commercial  tradition  than  which  there  is  no  better 
school  of  commerce  in  the  world.  It  was  possible  for  us 
therefore  to  make  shift  without  much  change  in  our  secondary 
education.  Things  went  on  prosperously  enough  without  it. 
The  momentum  of  past  success  carried  us  along.  To  many,  the 
principle  of  giving  State  aid  to  the  education  of  those  preparing 
themselves  for  a  commercial  life  m.ay  have  seemed  inconsistent 
with  the  principle  of  individual  enterprise  which  they  knew  to 
he  the  cause  of  much  commercial  energy  and  the  secret  of  some 
of  its  greatest  achievements.  With  a  view,  however,  to 
challenging  our  commercial  leadership,  educational  preparations 
were  being  skilfully  and  systematically  made  in  other  lands. 
Yet,  through  our  pre-occupation  with  other  things,  these 
preparations  passed  almost  unobserved. 

But  is  not  the  essential  fact  of  the  new  commercial  situation, 
which  has  been  created  by  the  revolution  in  the  means  of  com- 
munication and  by  the  arrival  of  new  and  strenuous  competitors, 
the  greater  instability  even  of  those  conditions  which  formerly 
were  subject  only  to  slow  and  gradual  change?       While  the 
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range  of  opportunity  has  enormously  extended  itself,  has  not 
also  the  fluidity  of  the  economic  conditions  (however  much 
disguised  by  the  appearance  of  combinations  or  affected  by  new 
tariff  walls)  been  greatly  increased  by  the  operation  of  the  very 
causes  which  have  helped  to  multiply  opportunity?  The  prize 
to  be  won  is  greater  than  ever ;  but  it  is  a  challenge  cup  held 
on  precarious  terms — held  only  by  incessant  intellectual  effort 
(on  the  part  of  individuals,  of  groups,  or  of  nations  acting  as 
units),  combined  with  the  will  to  win  and  with  honourable 
observance  of  contracts.  This  instability  in  the  conditions  of 
world-commerce,  and  the  intellectual  intensit)'  of  modern 
competition,  carry  with  them  the  need  for  a  new  alertness  in  the 
secondary  schools  which  prepare  the  leaders,  the  staff  officers 
and  the  scouts  of  our  commercial  army.  A  perception  of 
this  fact  is  the  cause  of  the  conviction,  now  steadily  asserting 
itself  in  all  progressive  communities,  that  thought  and  effort 
must  be  given,  on  a  scale  hitherto  unthought  of,  to  the  improve- 
ment of  secondary  and  higher  education.  And,  just  as  the 
conviction  has  begun  to  make  itself  felt,  our  great  EngHsh 
municipalities  have  been  empowered  for  the  first  time  to  deal 
with  the  problem  on  a  large  scale. 

At  first  sight,  national  education  may  seem  to  rest  on 
collectivist  principles,  commercial  enterprise  solely  on  individual 
freedom  and  energy.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  no  such  sharp 
contradiction  of  principle  exists.  The  commercial  success  of  a 
modern  nation  is  partly  the  outcome  of  national  policy  and 
organisation ;  on  the  other  hand,  no  nation  can  be  supple  and 
vigorous  which  does  not  develop  among  its  citizens  a  high 
degree  of  individual  enterprise  and  the  power  of  acting 
intelligently  when  alone.  Thus,  in  the  spheres  of  national 
organisation  and  of  commerce  alike,  the  two  principles  of 
individuality  and  of  subordination  are  intertwined.  Each  in  due 
measure  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  other.  Over- 
organisation  cripples  a  people,  while  unrestrained  individualism 
dissipates  its  effective  power.  It  is  the  business  of  good 
education  to  secure  two  things — a  due  regard  for  the  claims  of 
the  community  and  the  encouragement  of  individual  initiative. 
This  applies  to  elementary  and  to  secondary  education  alike. 
But  in  the  matter  of  elementary  education  we  are  prone  to 
overlook  the  need  for  variety,  while  in  secondary  education  our 
disposition  in  England  has  been  to  disregard  the  need  for  public 
assistance  and  the  value  of  public  control. 
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Hence  our  problem  in  England  is  how  adequately  to  help 
secondary  education  from  public  funds  without  destroying  in  the 
process  the  very  thing  which  really  deserves  our  help.  The 
best  hope  for  its  real  efficiency  lies  in  variety  of  effort,  and  in  a 
combination  of  municipal  enterprise,  or  of  corporate  initiative, 
with  University  influence  and  with  State  recognition  and  aid. 

It  would  be  a  great  misfortune  for  a  commercial  city  to 
make  commercial  knowledge  the  dominant  aim  of  its  secondary 
education.  The  more  likely  that  a  boy's  future  life-work  is  to 
absorb  him  in  questions  which  necessarily  have  some  sordid 
sides,  the  more  need  is  there  to  insist  that  throughout  his 
education  there  shall  be  a  strong  vein  of  idealism  which  will 
stand  him  in  good  stead,  and  keep  his  aims  fresh  and  high, 
throughout  his  after-life.  And,  at  bottom,  the  business  relations 
of  a  great  commercial  city  with  the  outside  world  are  human 
relations.  In  no  education,  therefore,  is  it  more  necessary  than 
in  the  education  of  a  commercial  community  to  give  large  place 
to  the  vivid  and  real  teaching  of  the  humanities.  Premature 
preparation  for  profit-seeking  would  be  deadly  to  the  best 
interests  of  Liverpool,  and  also  certain  to  defeat  its  own 
object.  What  a  school  can  do  is  not  create  business  ability  or 
show  short  cuts  to  commercial  success,  but  quicken  the 
imagination,  train  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  lay  the 
foundations  of  manly  character.  It  cannot  do  these  things 
quickly.  The  best  education  is  slow.  It  needs  time  for  its 
work.  It  cannot  be  hurried.  "  Growth  is  slow  when  roots  are 
deep." 

But  in  the  course  of  my  inquiry  I  have  often  had  occasion  to 
ask  myself  what  exactly  would  be  the  commercial  advantage  to 
Liverpool  of  greatly  improving  her  secondary  education.  Has 
she  not,  it  might  be  said,  prospered  exceedingly  on  existing 
lines?  Her  export  trade  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom.  In 
her  import  trade  she  is  second  only  to  London.  Out  of  the 
estimated  ships'  tonnage  of  the  world,  nearly  one-half  is  British, 
and  more  than  a  quarter  of  that  belongs  to  the  port  of  Liverpool. 
Why  should  not  things  go  on  as  they  are?  Is  there  likely  to 
be  any  real  advantage  in  having  a  higher  level  of  education 
among  the  clerks  who  at  present  go  into  business  at  1 5  ?  Is 
not  the  prosperity  of  Liverpool  due  to  her  geographical  position, 
which  makes  her  the  port  of  a  great  industrial  region ;  and,  so 
long  as  her  harbour  and  docks  are  maintained  at  their  high 
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point  of  efncieiicy  and  accessibility,  will  not  her  prosperity 
endure  ?  What  need,  then,  to  do  more  than  is  already  done  for 
the  up-keep  of  the  secondary  schools?  Her  port,  not  her 
education,  it  might  be  argued,  is  the  cause  of  her  wealth.  She 
takes  toll  on  the  vast  volume  of  the  goods  which  pass  outward 
and  inward  through  her  docks,  on  their  way  to  or  from  the  great 
industrial  Hinterland  of  which  she  is  the  sea  gate.  Apart  from 
the  comparatively  few  leaders,  who  can  well  afford  to  get  and 
pay  for  any  education  which  they  may  need  for  their  families, 
where  is  the  necessity  for  well-educated  commercial  recruits,  and 
why  should  they  be  educated,  even  in  part,  at  the  public 
expense?  What  will  the  ratepayers  gain  from  such 
expenditure  ? 

These  are  the  questions  which  I  put  to  myself  as  I  carried 
out  the  inquiry  which  I  was  commissioned  to  make.  The 
answer  to  them  seems  to  lie  in  two  facts.  First,  modern  business 
develops  an  ever-increasing  need  for  men  possessing  the  power 
of  organisation.  The  power  of  organisation,  how^ever,  in  order 
to  be  fully  effective  under  modern  conditions,  postulates  clear- 
ness of  thought,  persistent  application,  accuracy  in  details,  a  wide 
range  of  knowledge,  the  habit  of  applying  knowledge  and  of 
combining  different  portions  of  knowledge  in  new  forms,  and 
sensitiveness  to  the  bearing  of  new  developments  of  knowledge 
on  customary  methods  and  on  traditional  points  of  view.  These 
qualities  are  capable  of  culture  by  means  of  appropriate 
school  training.  It  is  the  business  of  a  good  school,  and 
pre-eminently  of  a  good  secondary  school,  to  cultivate  them. 
And  thus  an  effective  system  of  secondary  education,  resting 
upon  a  sound  basis  of  elementary  education,  can  supply  the 
very  kind  of  power  which  modern  business  especially  needs. 
Schools  alone  cannot  actually  create  the  pov.er,  but  they  can 
develop  and  cultivate  it  and  increase  its  value  tenfold.  It  is 
to  the  interest  of  the  community  that  this  power,  however 
humbly  born,  should  be  developed  to  the  utmost,  and  be 
cultivated  as  a  civic  asset  by  public  effort  instead  of  being  left 
to  hazard,  or  stifled  by  poverty,  or  crippled  by  the  lack  of  appro- 
priate training  in  early  years.  Secondary  education  should, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  public,  and  not  solely  of 
private  or  individual,  concern.  Secondly,  the  trade  of  Liverpool 
is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  fixed  quantity,  incapable  of 
extension  by  means   of   trained   intellectual   power.     Immense 
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possibilities  lie  in  new  and  distant  markets,  and  in  the  inter- 
colonial and  inter-foreign  trade,  for  which  Liverpool  is  now 
contending  with  highly-trained  and  strenuous  rivals.  The 
intellectual  alertness,  the  trained  and  well-informed  imagination, 
and  the  power  of  well-founded  economic  prediction,  ^^■hich  are 
increasingly  necessary  for  success  in  foreign  trade,  can  best  be 
secured  on  an  adequate  scale  by  the  maintenance  of  very  efficient 
secondary  schools,  basing  their  work  on  thorough  and  stimu- 
lating preparation  given  in  the  elementary  and  other  schools 
for  children  of  younger  age.  Whether  or  not  a  more  efficient 
education  might  furnish  Liverpool  with  men  who  would  find 
new  sources  of  profit  in  the  handling  even  of  that  part  of  her 
trade  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  almost  inevitable 
consequence  of  her  geographical  position,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
conjecture.  But  may  it  not  be  said  with  some  confidence  that 
in  the  sphere  of  more  distant  undertakings  there  are  vast 
opportunities  for  development  which  a  constant  succession  of 
keen  and  intellectually  vigorous  young  recruits,  trained  to  use 
their  imaginations  and  their  powers  of  observation  and  of 
inference,  would  enable  Liverpool  to  hold  under  her  control? 
And  if  this  be  so,  is  it  not  the  interest  of  Liverpool  to  spend  upon 
the  deepening  of  her  intellectual  resources  at  least  as  much  as 
it  is  found  profitable  to  devote  to  the  deepening  of  the  channels 
which  give  access  to  her  harbour  and  her  docks?  \\\\l  not  the 
return  upon  this  intellectual  expenditure  be  profitable  to  every 
ratepayer  in  the  city  by  enhancing  the  wealth  of  the  community  ? 
And  will  it  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  city  to  secure  the 
best  intellectual  training  for  those  who,  with  such  an  opportunity, 
would  be  fitted  to  help  in  enlarging  the  commercial  greatness  of 
Liverpool,  but  who  would  otherwise  be  in  great  measure  wasted 
through  lack  of  the  intellectual  equipment  necessary  for  the 
task? 

There  is  much  that  we  can  heartily  admire  in  the 
educational  systems  of  Germany,  of  Switzerland  and  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  can  derive  many  valuable  hints  from  their 
experience.  But  is  it  not  clear  that  we  must  not  merely  borrow 
foreign  patterns,  or  mechanically  copy  continental,  or  even 
American,  models?  Education  is  not  a  thing  like  methods  of 
electric  traction,  which  can  be  transferred  at  pleasure  from  one 
country  to  another.  It  has  its  roots  in  national  character,  and 
't  must  be  adjusted  to  national  needs.       The  Russian  proverb 
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that  "  the  German's  meat  is  the  Russian's  poison  "  has  a  wide 
apphcation,  and  it  would  be  possible,  by  setting  up  the  wrong 
kind  of  secondar)'  education,  to  injure  and  weaken  some  of  the 
qualities  which  have  had  most  to  do  with  our  national  success. 
The  Englishman  knows  that  sagacity,  enterprise  and  business 
power  are  qualities  which  no  school  can  actually  create,  though 
the  right  kind  of  school  may  develop,  and  the  wrong  kind  of 
school  may  stifle,  them.  Our  schools  should  preserve  the  strong 
points  in  our  national  character,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavour 
not  less  systematically  to  strengthen  what  is  weak  in  it. 

In  any  system  of  true  education  the  moral  are  inseparable 
from  the  intellectual  things.  Buoyancy,  initiative,  imagination, 
delight  in  new  ideas,  need  to  be  linked  with  self-control,  with 
obedience,  with  exactitude  of  observation  and  with  loyalty  to 
the  tested  excellence  of  old  ways.  Thus  it  is  the  difficult 
task  of  education  to  combine  opposites.  And  for  no  nation  in 
the  world  is  it  more  necessary  to  stand  out  for  this  ideal  of 
education  than  it  is  for  us,  because  the  complexity  of  our 
national  and  imperial  task  requires  us  to  be  ready  to  see  both 
sides  of  every  great  question  and,  having  seen  both  sides, 
nevertheless  to  act.  We  are  a  trustee  nation  as  well  as  an 
enterprising  one,  and  our  education  should  impart  fresh  vigour 
for  varied  action  while  at  the  same  time  inculcating  that  fairness 
of  view  and  moderation  in  judgment  which  are  the  virtues  of  a 
trustee. 

Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  said  that  "  whatever  we  wish  to 
see  introduced  into  the  life  of  a  nation  must  first  be  introduced 
into  its  schools."  Should  not  our  English  schools,  therefore, 
essay  a  double  task,  and  endeavour  to  impart  both  stimulus  and 
discipline,  the  love  of  knowledge  and  the  care  for  conduct,  power 
of  imagination  and  power  of  criticism,  love  of  adventure  and 
readiness  to  endure  routine? 

Does  not  the  root  of  the  business  of  education  lie  in 
teaching  a  boy  to  think  sincerely,  and  in  making  him  try  to 
bottom  things  ?  This  is  not  an  intellectual  process  only :  it  is 
also  a  moral  one.  It  means  that  he  should  have  both  the  trained 
power  to  grip  a  question  and  the  will  honestly  to  face  the  real 
issues  which,  often  to  his  surprise,  he  finds  to  be  involved  in  it. 
And  therefore  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  process  of  education 
that  the  learner  should  take  into  account  things  seen  and 
unseen,  spiritual  forces  as  well  as  intellectual,  or  otherwise  he 
sees   but   one   side   of   the   questions   at   issue.       Nor  will   his 
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intellectual  sincerity,  if  it  be  of  the  characteristically  English  kind, 
destroy  his  power  of  accepting,  as  a  means  of  working  with 
other  people,  practical  compromise.  But  he  will  not  be  deceived 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  compromise,  or  intolerant  in  his  thoughts 
of  those  who  cannot  accept  it.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
"  English  institutions  depend  for  their  success  on  the  capacity 
of  the  English  people  to  \\ork  them ;  and  this  depends  on  the 
solidarity  of  our  national  life  which  underlies  all  mechanism  and 
gives  that  mechanism  its  native  power."^  Our  instinctive  sense 
of  the  importance  of  accustoming  boys  to  work  the  institutions 
under  which  they  live,  instead  of  standing  outside  them  in 
intellectual  detachment,  has  caused  us  to  lay  stress  in  English 
secondary  education,  to  a  degree  unknown  elsewhere,  on  the 
corporate  interests  of  school-life  and  on  giving  boys  real 
responsibility  in  governing  themselves  and  others  as  part  of  the 
training  of  their  character.  Our  crucial  difficulty  in  English 
education  lies  in  combining,  in  due  measure,  this  training  to 
work  together,  and  the  training  in  sincerity  of  individual  thought 
and  judgment.  But,  partly  because  we  are  naturally  unwilling 
to  stir  up  difficult  questions  which  might  divide  us  in  opinion, 
and  even  more  because  it  is  difficult  to  adjust  what  is 
unshakeably  true  in  our  old  convictions  to  the  new  knowledge 
which  must  affect  the  form  in  which  those  convictions  are 
expressed,  have  we  not  allowed  the  claims  of  intellectual  reality 
in  our  secondary  education  to  drop  too  far  into  the  background  ? 
It  is  as  if  we  had  not  dared  to  allow  ourselves  to  think  things 
out.  The  result  is  that  the  intellectual  Hfe  of  our  secondary 
schools  has  flagged,  or  been  diverted  to  somewhat  unreal  and 
trivial  ends  (such  as  scholarship-winning),  and  that  there  is  a 
want  of  the  grip  and  of  the  reality  and  of  the  plain  speaking  on 
intellectual  matters,  which  are  necessary  if  we  mean  to  develop 
sturdy  thinking  power  among  the  boys  who  should  be  the  future 
leaders  in  all  departments  of  our  national  life. 

Any  master  who  is  to  kindle  the  intellectual  interest  of  his 
pupils  must,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  have  sufficient 
leisure  in  order  to  live  for  himself  a  keen  intellectual  life,  to 
keep  himself  fresh  in  his  subject,  and  to  revise  his  old  judgments 
in  the  light  of  the  new  facts  which  are  pouring  in  upon  us.  He 
must  not  be  a  scholastic  galley-slave,  ever  labouring  at  the  oar 
and  never  considering  the  course  of  the  ship.  That  "  impact  of 
mind  on  mind  "  which,  from  the  intellectual  point  of  view,  is  the 

'^  Creighton. — English  National  Character. 
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essential  thing  in  the  process  of  teaching,  really  depends  for 
much  of  its  finest  efficacy  on  the  teacher's  own  thoughts 
habitually  playing  on  questions  which  are  apposite  to  the  needs 
of  those  ^^•hom  he  teaches  and  who,  being  as  a  rule  many  years 
younger  than  himself,  are  growing  up  with  an  intellectual 
standpoint,  less  developed  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  more 
modern,  than  his  own.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  teaching 
of  the  humanities.  Education  does  not  consist  in  merely 
handing  on  parcels  of  knowledge,  but  in  making  boys  want  to 
get  knowledge,  and  in  training  them  to  think  about  and  to 
apply  what  they  learn. 

Intellectual  sincerity,  however,  as  a  practical  aim  m 
education,  involves  diversity  of  schools,  as  well  as  some  diversity 
of  studies  within  each  school.  Our  national  unity  rests  on 
admitted  diversity.  It  is  the  outcome  of  toleration  coupled  with 
self-restraint.  Education,  if  it  is  a  living  thing,  must  reflect  the 
essentia]  qualities  of  national  life.  And  therefore,  as  our 
national  life  owes  its  richness  of  initiative  to  permitted  variety 
of  conviction  and  of  view,  ought  there  not  to  be  a  corresponding 
variety  among  secondary  schools,  a  variety  representative  of  the 
historic  traditions  which  persist  among  us  in  fruitful  and 
stimulating  juxtaposition  ? 

The  aim  of  a  liberal  education,  wrote  Lord  Acton,  is  "  to 
open  windows  in  every  direction  ;  to  raise  a  youth  to  the  level 
of  his  age,  so  that  he  may  know  the  forces  that  have  made  the 
world  what  it  is  and  still  reign  over  it ;  to  guard  him  against 
surprises  and  against  the  constant  sources  of  errors  within ;  to 
supply  him  both  with  the  strongest  stimulants  and  the  strongest 
guides ;  to  give  force  and  fulness  and  clearness  and  sincerity 
and  generosity  and  serenity  to  his  mind  ;  that  he  may  know  the 
method  and  law  of  the  process  by  which  error  is  conquered  and 
truth  is  won,  discerning  knowledge  from  probability,  and 
prejudice  from  belief ;  that  he  may  learn  to  master  what  he 
rejects  as  fully  as  what  he  adopts ;  that  he  may  understand  the 
origin  as  well  as  the  strength  and  vitahty  of  systems,  and  the 
better  motives  of  men  who  are  wrong ;  to  steel  him  against  the 
charm  of  mere  literary  beauty  and  talent,  so  that  each  great  book 
thoroughly  taken  in  shall  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  and 
shall  make  a  new  man  of  him." 

That  is  to  say  the  fundamental  aim  of  a  secondary  education 
is  the  human  aim.  The  school  should  humanize.  It  should  give 
to  each  of  its  scholars  the  chance  of  that  development  most 
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congenial  to  his  native  powers.  Its  business  is  to  help  hnn  to 
a  wide  outlook  and  to  sincerity  of  judgment,  to  sympathy  but 
also  to  self-control.  And  by  thus  humanizing  its  pupils,  it  can 
best  serve  the  community  which  supports  it.  It  will  train  up 
citizens  who  will  be  alert  for  work,  and  who  will  uphold  the 
honour  of  the  city's  name.  It  will  inspire  them  with  a  sense  of 
civic  duty.  It  will  make  them  feel  that  they  do  not  live  for 
themselves  alone. 

In  the  city  of  Liverpool  there  are  three  main  categories  of 
boys  for  whom  day-school  education  is  necessary  beyond  the 
age  of  fourteen.  First,  there  are  those  who  will  stay  at  school 
till  1 8  or  19,  and  then  pass  on  to  a  University  or  go  at  once 
into  practical  life.  Secondly,  there  is  the  much  larger  number 
of  boys  who  should  leave  school  at  sixteen  or  thereabouts,  but 
not  before.  Thirdl}',  there  are  those  who  must  go  to  work  not 
later  than  their  fifteenth  year.  The  needs  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  last-named  class  will,  I  think,  be  best  provided  for  in  the 
higher  departments  of  the  elementary  schools.  The  training  of 
the  other  two  classes  is  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools.  The 
secondary  schools  have  thus  the  task  of  providing  two  different 
lengths  of  curriculum — one  extending  from  ten  or  twelve  to 
nineteen,  the  other  from  ten  or  twelve  to  sixteen.  It  is 
evidently  desirable  that,  instead  of  being  organised  on  wholly 
separate  lines,  these  longer  and  shorter  curricula  should  up 
to  the  age  of  sixteen  cover,  so  far  as  may  be,  common  ground. 
And  it  is  essential  that  the  courses  of  study  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  facilitate  the  admission  of  boys  from  the  public 
elementary  schools  at  twelve  years  of  age.  This  can  be  effected 
by  a  better  correlation  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary 
and  secondar}'  schools.  But,  owing  to  the  different  aptitudes  of 
boys,  one  and  the  same  curriculum  will  not  meet  the  needs  of 
all.  Hence  the  necessity  for  alternative  courses.  These, 
however  (with,  at  present,  one  exception — I  refer  to  a  course 
which  lays  special  stress  on  manual  training),  need  not  be 
organised  in  wholly  separate  schools.  There  will  be  much 
common  ground  even  in  the  alternative  curricula. 

One  of  the  great  functions  of  a  well-organised  system  of 
modern  secondary  education  is  to  give  the  best  opportunity  to 
boys  and  girls  of  marked  ability  to  rise  to  those  positions  for 
which  their  talents  fit  them,  but  from  which  the  narrow  means 
of  their  parents  would  otherwise  shut  them  out.  No  one  can 
travel  in  the  United  States  of  America  without  being  struck  by 
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the  sacrifices  which  young  people  (and  their  parents  on  their 
behalf)  are  making  in  order  to  get  a  good  education.  This  keen 
desire  to  seize  educational  opportunities  has  been  a  chief  cause 
of  the  extraordinary  development  of  high  schools  in  the  United 
States  during  recent  years.  There  are  many  signs  that 
the  artisans  in  our  great  English  cities  desire  similar  advantages 
for  their  children,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  measure  the  benefit 
which  the  whole  community  would  gain  from  a  wise  extension 
of  educational  opportunities  to  all  really  capable  of  profiting 
by  them. 

While  carefully  regarding  the  needs  of  the  important  class 
of  boys  who  will  stay  on  at  school  till  18  or  19  (the  class  from 
which  the  professional  life  of  the  country  is  recruited),  we  should, 
I  think,  in  England  at  the  present  time,  devote  special  attention 
to  the  task  of  securing  in  the  secondary  day  schools  for  boys  a 
well-planned  and  intellectually  thorough  course  of  liberal  educa- 
tion extending  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  and  make  strenuous 
efforts  to  get  the  boys  to  stay  through  the  whole  of  that  course. 
This  work,  thoroughly  well  done,  will  be  found  to  be  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch.  At  present,  the  educational  system  of 
Liverpool  sags  in  the  middle,  like  a  tent  without  a  centre-pole. 
It  needs  a  firm  centre-piece.  The  work  of  the  secondary  schools 
is  dislocated  by  the  belated  entries  and  premature  leavings  of 
boys  who  ought  to  be  receiving  a  sustained  course  of  education 
up  to  the  age  of  sixteen. 

It  is  not  on  commercial  grounds  alone  that  the  value  of 
good  secondary  education  to  a  great  commercial  city  should 
be  urged.  The  well-being  of  the  whole  community,  the 
efficiency,  purity  and  economy  of  its  municipal  government,  the 
soundness  of  its  civic  ideals,  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon 
there  being  a  constant  supply  of  the  kind  of  men  who  are 
trained  by  really  efficient  secondary  schools.  And  in  securing  for 
itself  a  good  type  of  secondary  education,  a  city  takes  the  step 
best  calculated  to  improve  the  return  from  all  the  other  parts 
of  its  educational  expenditure.  What  Bacon,  who  was  once 
member  of  Parliament  for  Liverpool,  said  about  the  planting  of 
colonies  is  true  of  the  planting  of  education.  "  It  is  like  the 
planting  of  woods.  You  must  make  your  account  to  lose  almost 
twenty  years'  profit,  and  expect  your  recompense  in  the  end." 
And  the  experience  of  other  nations  has  proved  to  us  that  the 
recompense  which  follows  from  far-seeing  outlay  on  education 
is,  though  indirect,  very  great  indeed. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  LIFE  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

At  the  base  of  the  educational  system  of  Liverpool  lies 
the  great  organisation  of  the  public  elementary  schools,  to  the 
care  of  which  a  long  succession  of  devoted  public  workers  have 
given  unstinted  pains  and  liberal  aid.  For  many  years  before 
the  compulsory  requirements  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act 
of  1 870,  Liverpool  made  voluntary  efforts,  unsurpassed  elsewhere 
in  England,  to  grapple  with  the  educational  destitution  of  the 
masses  of  her  people.  Nor  has  the  city  failed,  ever  since  that 
time,  to  hold  a  very  honourable  place  among  those  communities> 
which  are  bent  upon  progressive  improvements  in  their  primary 
schools,  and  which  value  variety  of  method  and  of  ideals  in  the 
W'Ork  of  elementary  education.*  In  improving  the  instruction 
of  pupil  teachers,  in  establishing  day  industrial  schools,  in 
providing  practical  instruction  in  cookery,  in  introducing  regular 
scientific  teaching  and  manual  training  into  the  elementary 
schools,  Liverpool  has  been  in  the  van  of  progress.  Especially 
interesting  in  its  bearing  on  the  problems  discussed  in  this 
report  is  the  development  of  the  higher  departments  in  a  large 
number  of  the  public  elementary  schools,  whereby  many  boys 
and  girls,  who  would  otherwise  have  left  school  at  an  earlier  age, 
have  been  encouraged  to  remain  and  to  receive  more  advanced 
instruction  beyond  that  given  in  Standard  VII.  In  the  last 
week  of  the  school-year  ended  31st  July,  1903,  there  were  in  the 
public  elementary  schools  of  Liverpool  716  scholars  above 
Standard  VII.;  and  of  these,  117  boys  and  78  girls  were  in 
Voluntary,  and  258  boys  and  263  girls  in  Council,  Schools. 
Forty-three  of  these  boys  and  eighty-one  of  the  girls  were 
over  14  years  of  age. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  these  figures  are 
trifling  as  compared  with  the  total  number  of  children  in  the 
public  elementary  schools  of  the  city  (132,749 — viz.,  boys  66,356, 

=^Iii  this  connexion  even,'  student  of  the  history  of  public  elementaiT  education 
in  Liverpool  recalls  the  great  services  rendered  by  the  late  Mr.  Christopher  Bushell 
and  the  late  ^fr.  Samuel  Rathbnne,  and  the  distingjuished  labours  of  Mr.  E.  M. 
Hance  (formerly  Clerk  of  the  School  Board  and  now  Director  of  Elementary 
Education  in  the  City)  of  whose  help  in  the  course  of  my  inquiry  I  desire  to  make 
hearty  acknowledgment. 
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girls  66,393).  And  comparatively  few  of  the  children  in  public 
elementary  schools  in  Liverpool  pass  on,  at  present,  to  secondary 
schools.  In  this  respect,  Liverpool  compares  unfavourably  with 
New  York.  In  Nev/  York,  in  the  year  ending  31st  July,  1903, 
24  per  1,000  of  the  elementary  school  children  passed,  on  the 
completion  of  their  elementary  course,  to  the  secondary  schools, 
the  average  age  of  the  boys  being  14  years  7  months,  and  that 
of  the  girls  14  years  9  months.  In  the  same  year,  however,  in 
Liverpool,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  only  3  per  1,000  passed 
on  to  secondary  schools,  nearly  all  the  boys  being  in  their  14th 
year,  and  more  than  half  the  girls  in  their  14th  or  15th  year. 
The  proportion  of  boys  to  girls  so  passing  on  from  the  Liverpool 
public  elementary  schools  was  as  2  to  i,  the  numbers  being 
287  boys  and  151  girls.*  As  compared  with  the  corresponding 
figures  for  1902,  these  totals  show  a  marked  increase  as  regards 
the  girls  and  a  trifling  decline  as  regards  the  boys. 

The  secondary  schools  of  Liverpool  at  present  draw  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  their  scholars  from  sources  other  than  the 
public  elementary  schools  of  the  city.  These  sources  are  (i)  the 
private  schools,  which  do  a  considerable  work  in  Liverpool  in 
preparing  children  for  the  public  secondary  schools,  and  (2)  the 
junior  departments  of  the  secondary  schools  themselves.  In 
these  two  types  of  schools,  the  work  and  methods  of  which  are 
secondary  in  their  character,  there  were  in  February,  1904, 
565  boys  under  10  years  of  age,  and  362  boys  between  10  and 
12  ;  together  with  620  girls  under  10  years  of  age,  and  364  girls 
between  10  and  12.  Thus  the  secondary  school  population  in 
Liverpool  is  still  to  a  considerable,  though  diminishing,  extent 
separate  throughout  its  ages  from  the  elementary  school 
population. 

Among  the  preparatory  schools  in  Liverpool  is  one  which 
merits  special  mention  here  on  account  of  some  unique  features 
in  its  organisation.  I  refer  to  Greenbank  School  in  Sefton  Park, 
the  first  headmaster  of  which  was  the  distinguished  writer  on 
educational  questions,  Mr.  C.  C.  Cotterill.  It  prepares  boys 
for  the  great  Public  Schools.  Its  arrangements  are  so  contrived 
as  to  combine,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  corporate  life  and  regular 
physical  exercise  furnished  by  the  boarding  school,  with  the 
advantage  of  not  removing  the  boys  prematurely  from  home 
influence    and    care.       The    boys    begin    their    career    as    day 

*  Of  these,  12  boys  and  4  girls  passed  on  to  secondary  schools  outside  Liverpool. 
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boarders  (the  hours  are  from  9  to  5.30) ;  become  weekly 
boarders  (^Monday  to  Friday  evening)  later  in  their  course ;  and 
finally,  just  before  going  to  a  Public  School,  become  full 
boarders,  in  order  thus  to  be  gradually  accustomed  to  the 
transition  from  their  home-surroundings  to  life  at  a  distant 
boarding  school. 

Passing  on  to  another  stage  in  secondary  education,  we 
come  to  the  work  of  three  schools,  or  rather  groups  of  schools, 
which  are  among  the  most  noteworthy  educational  institutions 
in  Liverpool.  They  are  the  Liverpool  Institute,  of  which  the 
Lower  Day  School  was  opened  in  1835,  and  the  High  School  in 
1838;  the  Liverpool  College,  founded  in  1840,  and  St.  Francis 
Xavier's  College,  established  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  1842.  On  later  pages  of  this  report  will  be  found 
descriptions  of  the  work  of  these  schools,  which  have  played 
from  their  foundation  so  important  a  part  in  the  life  of  Liverpool. 
Here  it  must  suffice  to  touch  very  briefly  on  some  of  the  salient 
characteristics  of  their  history  and  organisation.  They  may 
be  said  jointly  to  represent  the  outcome  of  a  remarkable 
movement  for  the  supply  of  secondary  education  which  stirred 
Liverpool  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago.  In  the  first 
thirty-five  years  of  the  19th  century  the  population  of  Liverpool 
nearly  trebled  itself.  The  town  had  become  the  great  port  of 
industrial  England.  Its  business  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Many  of  its  citizens  reahsed  that  the  vast  growth  of  commerce 
under  modern  conditions  carried  with  it  the  need  of  providing, 
on  a  larger  scale  than  hitherto,  what  we  now  call  secondary 
education  for  boys,  as  a  leaven  for  good  in  a  great  trading 
centre,  as  a  means  of  furnishing  competent  recruits  and  cadets 
for  business  life,  and  (though  this  was  less  clearly  understood 
then  than  now)  as  giving  the  best  intellectual  basis  for  further 
economic  advance.*  Hence  sprang  a  movement  which  has 
given  a  characteristic  quality  and  tone  to  secondary  education 
in  Liverpool.  In  1825  a  group  of  public-spirited  citizens  had 
established  the  Liverpool  Mechanics'  Institution,  and  had  thus 
set  on  foot  a  work  which  greatly  stimulated  the  intellectual  life 

*The  Royal  Institution  School  (closed  in  1892)  had  been  founded  in  1818. 
In  his  Description  of  the  Endowed  Grarntnar  Schools  in  England  and  Wales, 
pubhshed  in  1818,  Nicholas  Carlisle  wrote  (vol.  i,  p.  671)  "The  Free  Grammar 
School  at  Liverpool  .  •  .  has  been  wholly  discontinued  since  the  death  of  the 
late  Master  .  .  .  about  ten  years  ago.  But  the  Corporation  have  a  plan  at 
present  under  consideration  to  revive  this  ancient  Seminary,  and  thus  to  give 
additional  splendour  to  this  flourishing  Town." 
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of  the  city.  Ten  }-ears  later,  the  Directors  of  the  Institution 
(afterwards  known  as  the  Liverpool  Institute)  strengthened  their 
undertaking  by  opening  a  day  school,  designed  to  supply  on 
cheap  terms  a  good  elementary  education  for  boys.*  In  1838 
they  opened  a  High  School  for  boys  in  the  same  premises. 
This  effort  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  secondary 
education  in  Liverpool.  The  name  "  High  School "  probably 
indicates  the  admiration  which  was  felt  in  many  educational 
circles  in  England,  as  in  the  United  States,  for  the  work  of  the 
great  secondary  school  in  Edinburgh.  The  example  of  Scotland 
in  educational  matters  had  then,  as  since,  a  strong  influence  on 
the  thoughts  of  many  active  friends  of  education  in  England, 
and,  as  the  nationality  of  some  of  its  chief  citizens  would  lead 
us  to  expect,  this  influence  showed  itself  in  Liverpool.  In  1844 
the  Directors  took  another  important  step  for  the  improvement 
of  secondary  education,  when  the  members  and  friends  of  the 
Institution  decided  to  establish  a  school  for  girls.  Blackburne 
House  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute  for  this 
purpose  by  Mr.  George  Holt,  to  whom  and  to  members  of  his 
family  the  Institute  and  the  children  of  Liverpool  are  under 
obligation  for  liberality  as  unstinted  as  it  was  often  unavowed. 
A  flourishing  School  of  Art  was  also  maintained  by  the  Directors 
in  addition  to  the  other  departments  of  the  Institute.  These 
were  the  successive  stages  of  a  work  which  has  been  of  high 
value  to  the  community  and  the  source  of  much  of  its  eminent 
ability  in  affairs.  In  1903,  in  view  of  the  new  possibilities  for 
the  future  of  secondary  education  created  by  the  Education  Act, 
1902,  the  Directors  offered  to  transfer  to  the  city  the  entire 
institution,  with  its  funds  and  various  departments,  including  the 
School  of  Art.  This  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  diff"erent  parts 
of  the  Liverpool  Institute  are  now  about  to  enter  upon  a  new 
era  of  their  existence,  as  municipal  secondary  schools. 

The  Liverpool  College,  the  second  of  the  three  institutions 
mentioned  above,  was  founded  in  1840,  in  connexion  with  the 
Church  of  England.  It  provided  three  grades  of  secondary 
education,  and  distinguished  them,  not  only  by  diff"erences  in 
curriculum,  but  by  the  marked  separation  of  the  three  schools 
from  one  another,  thoueh  all  three  were  accommodated  in  a 
single  building.       The  College  now  comprises  six  institutions. 

*  An  interestine  account  of  the  histon'  of  the  Liverpool  Instifnte  from  the  pen 
of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Harold  "Whalley,  will  be  found  in  an  appendix  to  the  report 
of  the  Institute  for  the  present"year. 
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The  Upper  School  for  boys,  which,  with  the  junior  department 
attached  to  it,  is  in  Lodge  Lane ;  the  Middle  School  and  the 
Commercial  School,  both  for  boys,  which  occupy  the  original 
building  in  Shaw  Street ;  the  Girls'  School,  which  was  first 
established  in  1856,  but  has  been  carried  on  since  1878 
in  its  present  building  in  Grove  Street ;  the  Preparatory 
School  for  boys  and  girls  in  Fairfield,  established  in  1 898 ; 
and  the  excellent  Boarding  School  for  girls  at  Huyton 
Hall,  near  Liverpool,  which  should  be  mentioned  here,  though  it 
is  beyond  the  city  boundaries.  The  College  has  done  a  great 
work  for  Liverpool.  On  the  roll  of  its  former  pupils  are  many 
distinguished  names.  By  the  system  of  nominations,  some  of 
which  provide  free  education  at  the  Middle  School  for  a  limited 
number  of  promising  boys  from  the  Commercial  School,  while 
others  furnish  a  means  of  rising  from  the  Middle  to  the  Upper 
School,  a  very  real  opportunity  of  educational  advancement  has 
been  brought  within  the  reach  of  many  whose  parents  would 
otherwise  have  been  unable  to  keep  them  at  school  beyond  the 
more  elementary  stages  of  instruction.  The  system  has  proved 
its  value  in  the  course  of  an  experience  now  extending  over  many 
years.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  endowment,  however,  the  work  of 
the  Middle  and  Commercial  Schools  of  the  College  has  for  a 
long  time  been  carried  on  under  a  growing  sense  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  financial  situation.  But  it  is  through  the  admirable  work 
of  the  Upper  School,  now  in  Lodge  Lane,  that  the  College  has 
rendered,  and  is  to-day  rendering  more  effectively  than  ever,  its 
greatest  service  to  the  education  of  boys  in  Liverpool.  By  the 
elasticity  of  its  curriculum  and  by  the  vigour  of  its  corporate 
life,  the  Upper  School  of  the  College  provides  a  training  as  well 
for  boys  who  are  going  to  the  Universities  as  for  the  somewhat 
larger  number  who  will  pass  direct  from  school  into  business. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  speak  at  length  of  the  St. 
Francis  Xavier's  College,  which  meets  with  energy  the 
educational  needs  of  an  important  part  of  the  population  of  the 
city.  Its  two  departments,  the  classical  and  the  commercial,  are 
carried  on  in  a  very  extensive  building,  the  erection  of  which 
entailed  great  cost,  though  its  educational  convenience  is  partly 
sacrificed  to  an  unnecessarily  large  assembly  hall.  Like  the 
schools  of  the  Institute  and  those  of  the  College  in  Shaw  Street, 
St.  Francis  Xavier's  College  is  hampered  by  lack  of  funds.  The 
school  has  long  enjoyed  a  high  repute  for  the  carefulness  with 
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which  it  carries  out  its  educational  aims.  The  value  of  its  work 
as  a  part  of  the  educational  organisation  of  Liverpool  calls  for 
hearty  acknowledgment. 

The  Catholic  Institute,  which,  though  established  in  1850, 
has  under  its  present  management  but  lately  entered  the  field, 
seeks  to  meet,  in  the  educational  organisation  of  the  city,  a  need 
similar  to  that  for  which  provision  is  made  by  St.  Francis 
Xavier's,  but  as  the  school  is  virtually  a  new  institution,  it  is  still 
too  soon  to  predict  the  place  which  it  will  ultimately  fill  in  the 
secondary  education  of  Liverpool. 

In  regard  to  the  secondary  schools  for  girls,  apart  from 
those  already  referred  to  in  connexion  \\  ith  the  College  and  the 
Institute,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  two  schools  of  the 
Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company,  the  Liverpool  High  School 
in  Belvidere  Road,  and  the  East  Liverpool  High  School  in 
Newsham  Drive.  In  their  different  districts  these  two  schools 
have  rendered  an  important  educational  service  to  Liverpool, 
and  are  maintaining  a  high  ideal  and  standard  of  work  in 
the  education  of  girls.  The  recently  established  South 
Liverpool  School  for  Girls  has  been  organised  independently 
of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company,  but  represents, 
though  with  some  modifications  of  method  and  of  time-table, 
the  same  standard  of  educational  influence  w-hich  the  two  High 
Schools  have  successfully  maintained. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  educational  life  of  Liverpool  is 
the  work  of  the  great  religious  communities  in  the  training  of 
girls.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  remarkable  and 
devoted  work  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  at  Mount  Pleasant 
and  at  Everton  Valley,  and  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Faithful 
Companions  of  Jesus  at  the  Bellerive  Convent  in  Prince's  Park. 
There  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  educational  institution  in 
England  exactly  comparable  to  that  which,  by  the  patience  and 
foresight  of  the  Sister  Superior,  has  been  gradually  built  up  at 
Mount  Pleasant.  Here,  in  one  long  range  of  buildings,  the 
slowly  achieved  outcome  of  half  a  century  of  work,  every  grade 
of  girls'  education  (except  University  training)  is  provided  from 
the  primary  school  upwards,  including  the  professional  training 
of  girls  preparing  themselves  for  the  work  of  teaching  in 
elementary  or  in  secondary  schools.  Nor,  in  spite  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  is  it  the  impression  of  mere  size 
or  numbers  that  dwells  in  the  recollection  of  the  visitor.     It  is 
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rather  the  sense  of  quiet,  cheerful,  untiring  labour  and  of  care 
for  each  individual  pupil  that  lingers  in  his  mind,  and  comes 
back  vividly  to  his  thoughts  as  he  recalls  what  he  heard  and  saw. 
An  important  part  of  the  supply  of  secondary  education  in 
the  city  is  provided  by  private  schools.  The  work  of  these 
schools  is  largely  confined  to  the  training  of  younger  children. 
Out  of  their  i,66o  pupils,  nearly  two-thirds  are  under  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  nearly  one-half  under  ten.  Some  of  the 
private  schools  are  of  signal  merit,  models  of  efficiency  and  of 
educational  originality  and  zeal.  Others,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
are  mediocre  in  quality,  while  a  few  are  unworthy  to  be  counted 
as  giving  secondary  education.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  in  many  cases,  though  the  equipment  of  the  school  may  be 
inadequate  and  its  methods  of  teaching  deficient  in  intellectual 
stimulus,  the  conscientious  care  and  personal  devotion  of  the 
mistress  may  exert  an  excellent  influence  upon  the  children. 
The  really  weak  spot  in  some  of  the  private  schools  is  the  lack 
of  qualified  assistants.  When  they  charge  a  low  fee,  private 
schools  cannot  afford  to  pay  such  salaries  as  will  secure  a  fully 
qualified  staff.  The  place  of  the  private  schools  in  the 
educational  organisation  of  the  city  calls  for  discriminating 
treatment  and  for  sympathetic  consideration.  It  would  be  both 
unjust  and  inexpedient  to  ignore  their  existence.  But  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  give  parents  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining, 
before  sending  their  child  to  a  private  school,  whether  its 
teaching  is  efficient,  its  school-rooms  well-ventilated  and  its 
sanitation  good.  Such  a  guarantee  might  be  secured  by  helpful 
and  considerate  inspection.  And  when  such  inspection  showed 
a  school  to  be  doing  good  work  under  suitable  conditions,  much 
might  be  done  by  the  municipal  authority  to  improve  its 
equipment  by  the  loan  of  reference  books,  maps  and  educational 
apparatus.  It  is  desirable  on  many  grounds  to  retain  in  national 
education  the  safety-valve  of  efficient  private  enterprise,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  give  to  the  best  private  school  teachers  the 
encouragement  of  feeling  that  their  work  is  regarded  as  part  of 
the  educational  equipment  of  the  city.  At  present,  private 
schools  often  suffer  through  their  isolation,  and  parents  are  often 
misled  through  not  having  the  information  which  would  enable 
them  to  discriminate  between  good  private  schools  and  bad. 
Wise  periodical  inspection  of  private  schools,  and  municipal 
recognition  of  those  found  to  be  efficient,  would  help  to  remove 
both  of  these  evils. 
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The  crown  of  the  educational  efibrt  ot  the  city  is  the 
University,  "  raised  by  men  of  Liverpool  for  the  advancement  of 
learning  and  the  ennoblement  of  life."  Incorporated  in  1881 
as  University  College ;  liberally  aided  by  the  city  and  by  private 
benefactors  from  the  iirst ;  admitted  as  a  constituent  college  of 
the  Victoria  University  in  1884,  it  received  its  charter  as  the 
University  of  Liverpool  m  1903.  Liverpool  indeed  has  been  m 
recent  years  the  source  of  much  of  the  new  interest  m  the 
relationship  between  the  Municipality  and  the  University.  It 
shares,  with  at  most  two  other  cities,  the  distinction  of  having 
impressed  on  the  imagination  of  England  a  new  idea  of  the 
part  which  a  well-equipped  and  vigorous  University  may  play 
in  the  life  of  a  great  commercial  community.  The  chief 
greatness  of  England  has  lain,  and  will  lie,  in  the  vigorous 
individuahty  of  her  citizens,  but  her  social  well-being  and 
the  development  of  her  industry  and  commerce  must  also 
depend  in  no  small  measure  upon  the  prompt  and  skilful 
application  of  new  knowledge  to  civic  and  national  ends. 
Yet  to  no  small  extent  the  gaining  of  new  knowledge, 
and  to  a  much  greater  degree  the  sifting  and  testing  of  it,  its 
adjustment  to  complex  practical  needs,  and  the  discovery  of 
new  opportunities  for  its  application,  themselves  depend  in  their 
turn  upon  our  success  in  combining  the  insight  of  scientific 
genius  with  the  powerful  machinery  of  organised  research. 
Scientific  genius  is  an  individual  thing,  the  product  of  forces 
which  no  one  can  fully  analyse  or  set  in  motion  at  pleasure,  nor 
can  we  predict  the  exact  place  of  their  operation.  But  it  is 
within  the  power  of  the  community,  and  to  its  untold  advantage, 
to  encourage  scientific  genius  whenever  and  wherever  it  shows 
itself,  and  to  furnish  it  with  the  equipment  and  with  the  means 
of  co-operative  inquiry,  which  it  needs  if  it  is  to  achieve  the 
widest  range  of  practical  results.  But  the  germ  of  all  progress 
lies  in  the  disinterested  pursuit  of  truth  by  the  individual 
investigator.  This  indispensable  thing,  spiritual  as  well  as 
intellectual  in  its  quality  and  purpose,  must  animate  all  scientific 
work  which  is  to  have  living  influence  on  men's  thoughts  and 
actions.  Trust  it,  and  in  due  time  the  practical  consequences  of 
its  labours  will  show  themselves,  not  less  valuable  because  their 
form  is  unforeseen  and  because  they  are  often,  as  it  were, 
bye-products  of  the  worker's  original  purpose.  That  purpose, 
however,  cannot  be  fully  attained  without  organised  research. 
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For  organised  research,  the  right  place  is  a  University,  or 
some  mstitution  intimately  associated  with  a  University  and 
sharing  in  its  intellectual  life.  And  those  Universities 
which  have  their  seat  in  some  great  centre  of  commerce  or 
industry,  are  by  far  the  best  situated  for  organised  research 
into  many  of  the  problems  which  most  closely  affect  our 
national  welfare.  The  work,  for  example,  of  the  Liverpool 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine  is  known  and  valued  all  over 
the  world.*  Organised  research,  however,  is  a  costly  thing, 
and,  if  it  is  to  be  carried  forward  on  a  scale  adequate  to 
our  national  and  imperial  needs,  must  depend  in  large  measure 
on  public  subsidy.  It  is  in  respect  of  organised  research, 
conducted  on  a  large  scale  and  \Mth  comprehensive  purpose, 
that  we  in  England  have  as  yet  fallen  short  of  doing  what  our 
wealth  would  allow,  and  our  opportunities  require,  us  to  do. 
Nothing,  therefore,  m  the  educational  development  in  England 
during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  more  encouraging  than  the 
increased  importance  attached  to  the  furtherance  of  higher 
studies  and  research.  A  great  change  has  gradually  come  over 
national  opinion.  And  this  movement  of  thought  has  shown 
itself  in  the  readiness  of  a  great  municipality  like  that  of 
Liverpool  to  give  liberal  aid  to  the  University  in  its  midst,  and 
in  the  growth  within  the  Universities  themselves  of  a  more  vivid 
understanding  of  the  fact  that,  while  charged  with  a  national 
duty,  and  therefore  rightly  recognised  and  aided  by  the  State, 
they  must  also  be  rooted  in  local  life,  keenly  anxious  to  further 
local  welfare  and  closely  associated  with  local  institutions. 

The  fame  and  power  of  Liverpool  as  a  centre  of  the  world's 
commerce  recall  in  this  connexion  a  parallel  which  is  apposite  in 
fact,  though  distant  in  date.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
conjunction  of  municipal  and  academic  interest  now  visible  in 
Liverpool  was  also  a  striking  feature  of  the  great  period  of 
municipal  revival  in  the  Italian  cities  in  the  early  Renaissance. 
The  origin  of  all  but  three  of  the  Italian  Universities  can  be 
traced  to  the  aid  or  to  the  initiative  of  the  municipality  or  of  the 
ruler  of  the  city.     "  The  Italian  University  system,"  says  Dr. 

*  The  Liveqjool  School  of  Tropical  ^Medicine  is  governed  by  a  Committee 
representative  of  the  University  of  Liverpool,  the  Royal  Southern  Hospital,  and 
the  merchants  and  shipowners  of  the  city.  Its  objects  are  (i)  to  train  medical  men 
in  the  special  subjects  of  tropical  diseases ;  (2)  to  promote  research  into  tropical 
diseases ;  and  (3)  to  organise  preventive  measures  in  the  tropics  against  disease. 
Its  investigations  have  already  opened  the  way  to  the  removal  of  some  of  the  causes 
•which  have  hampered  the  economic  development  of  parts  of  our  Colonial  Empire. 
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Rashdall,  "  may  be  said  to  be  the  outgrowth  of  civic  life."*  The 
great  University  of  Padua,  for  example,  to  which  we  in  England 
owe  the  inspiration  of  many  of  the  ideals  of  our  higher  secondary 
education,  could  never  have  risen  to  its  great  eminence  without 
the  aid  of  the  municipality.  Nor  did  public  support  fail  the 
University  when  Padua  came  into  subjection  to  Venice.  The 
Venetian  Government,  which  had,  a  generation  earlier,  bestowed 
an  endowment  on  Petrarch,  the  father  of  Humanism,  cordially 
recognised  the  claims  of  the  University,  increased  the  stipends 
of  its  professors,  and  made  Padua  the  academic  quarter  of 
Venice.  The  aid  thus  given  to  the  Itahan  Universities  from 
public  funds  was  not  confined  to  professional  or  technical  studies. 
At  the  University  of  Florence,  which  was  the  first  to  provide 
academic  courses  on  Dante,  the  Signoria  established,  a  few  years 
later,  a  chair  for  Manuel  Chrysaloras,  the  Byzantine  scholar 
who  re-opened  in  Italy  the  fountain  of  Greek  learning. 

And  at  the  present  time  in  the  great  commercial  communities 
of  the  United  States,  private  benefaction  and  public  aid  are 
combining  to  build  up  modern  Universities  as  homes  of  learning 
and  centres  of  organised  research.  In  the  eleven  years  1890- 
190 1,  the  gifts  to  higher  education  in  the  United  States 
amounted  to  more  than  twenty-two  million  pounds.  The  capital 
cost  of  a  modern  University  effectively  equipped  in  all  faculties 
is  found  to  be  between  one  and  a  half  and  two  million  pounds ; 
and  Mr.  Carnegie  has  endowed  with  a  capital  sum  of  more  than 
;^2,ooo,ooo  an  institution  at  Washington,  the  aim  of  which  is 
"  to  promote  original  research,  paying  great  attention  thereto  as 
one  of  the  most  important  of  all  departments ;  to  discover  the 
exceptional  man  in  every  department  of  study  whenever  and 
wherever  found,  .  .  .  and  to  enable  him  to  make  the  work  for 
which  he  seems  specially  designed,  his  life-work ;  and  to  ensure 
the  prompt  publication  and  distribution  of  scientific  investigation, 
a  field  considered  highly  important." 

The  services  which  a  well-equipped  modern  University  can 
render  to  the  intellectual  life,  to  the  social  ideals  and  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  a  great  city  represent  a  more  than  liberal 
return  upon  the  expenditure  which  its  effective  maintenance 
involves.  On  the  work  of  the  schools  of  the  city  the  direct  and 
indirect  influence  of  the  University  is  great.  The  teaching  of 
the  University  will  raise  the  intellectual  standards  of  the  schools, 
*  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Vol.  11,  Part  I,  p.  60. 
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and  keep  them  high.  The  University  helps  to  provide 
opportunities  for  the  professional  training  of  those  preparing 
themselves  for  work  in  the  secondary  and  elementary  schools. 
It  can  co-operate  in  the  work  of  school  inspection.  In 
association  with  the  teachers,  it  can  conduct  leaving 
examinations,  capable  of  adjustment  to  the  curriculum  of  each 
individual  school,  taking  account  of  its  methods  of  teaching, 
and  attesting  the  quality  of  its  course  of  training  as  well  as  its 
examination  results.  It  can  do  much  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  methods  of  teaching  and  in  the  framing  of 
curricula.  It  can  take  the  lead  in  forming  closer  ties  of 
professional  intimacy  between  teachers  whose  work  lies  in 
different  types  of  schools. 

It  remains  to  touch  on  a  number  of  other  institutions  which 
play  a  part  in  the  educational  activity  of  Liverpool,  and  some 
of  which  are  now  being  drawn  into  more  organic  relation  to  one 
another  than  was  possible  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Municipal  Education  Committee,  with  its  wide  powers  and 
comprehensive  view  over  the  whole  field  of  education. 

The  training  of  teachers  for  elementary  schools  is  provided 
for  in  its  earlier  stages  at  the  Pupil  Teachers'  College  in  Clarence 
Street,  at  the  Church  of  England  Pupil  Teacher  Centre  in 
Colquitt  Street,  at  the  Mount  Pleasant  (Convent  of  Notre  Dame) 
Pupil  Teacher  Centre,  at  the  Pupil  Teacher  Centre  at  the 
Convent  of  Notre  Dame  at  Everton  Valley,  and  at  the  Catholic 
Institute  in  Hope  Street.  The  work  of  these  centres  is  described 
in  a  later  section  of  this  report.  The  further  stages  of 
professional  preparation  are  carried  on  at  three  institutions 
which  enjoy  high  distinction  in  English  education — the  Day 
Training  College  (for  men  and  women)  connected  with  the 
University ;  the  Edge  Hill  Training  College  for  women 
students ;  and  the  Training  College,  also  for  women  students, 
at  Mount  Pleasant,  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 
The  new  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education,  requiring  those 
who  intend  to  be  pupil  teachers  to  pass  through  a  course  of 
secondary  education  in  the  years  preceding  their  apprenticeship, 
will  affect,  directly  and  indirectly,  the  work  of  all  these 
institutions,  and  will  necessitate  an  enlargement  of  the  provision 
of  secondary  education  for  girls  in  the  city.  The  improvement 
in  the  staffing  of  the  public  elementary  schools,  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  the  Education  Act,    1902,  will  also  involve 
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considerable  additions  to  the  present  accommodation  for  the 
training  of  teachers. 

The  smooth  working  of  the  educational  system  of  a  great 
city  largely  depends  on  there  being  friendly  personal  relations 
between  the  different  groups  of  teachers.  In  this  connexion, 
therefore,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  useful  part  played  by 
the  Liverpool  Teachers'  Guild,  which  has  brought  together 
many  who,  though  interested  in  the  same  subjects,  might  not 
otherwise  have  met,  and  has  led  to  friendly  interchange  of 
opinion  between  those  whose  work  lies  in  the  University  and 
the  teachers  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  detailed  description  of 
the  work  of  the  great  number  of  other  institutions  which  are 
furthering  in  various  ways  the  educational  welfare  of  the  city. 
Apart  from  those  v^-hich  are  remedial  or  corrective  m  their 
character  (such  as  the  Industrial  and  Truant  Schools),  or 
alleviative  (such  as  the  Orphan  Asylums,  the  Schools  for  the 
Blind,  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  schools  for 
mentally  or  physically  defective  children),  there  are  (i)  the 
Evening  Continuation  Schools,  the  work  of  which  is  discussed  in 
detail  in  a  later  part  of  this  report ;  (2)  the  social  and  recreative 
institutions  with  an  educational  side,  such  as  the  Central  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  in  Mount  Pleasant,  with  its 
numerous  classes  and  admirable  gymnasium,  and  the  Balfour 
Institute  in  Smithdown  Road ;  (3)  the  Central  Municipal 
Technical  School,  the  Branch  Technical  Schools,  and  the  Nautical 
College ;  (4)  the  Liverpool  Training  School  of  Cookery  and 
Technical  College  of  Domestic  Science,  which  was  one  of  the 
first  training  schools  of  cookery  in  England,  and  the  Committee 
of  which  have  been  pioneers  in  the  w'ork  of  introducing  the 
teaching  of  cookery,  laundry  work  and  housewifery  into  the 
public  elementary  schools  ;  and  the  School  of  Domestic  Science,  in 
Prince's  Road,  which  provides  for  girls  who  are  just  leaving,  or 
have  recently  left,  public  elementary  or  other  schools,  a  twenty 
weeks'  course  of  instruction  in  cookery,  laundry  work,  household 
sewing,  home  dressmaking,  domestic  millinery,  hygiene,  and 
housewifery ;  (5)  the  School  of  Art  in  Mount  Street,  recently 
handed  over  to  the  city  v;ith  the  rest  of  the  Liverpool 
Institute,  and  now  to  be  combined  with  the  School  of 
Architecture  and  Applied  Art ;  (6)  the  School  of  Commerce, 
under    the    management    of    a    committee    representing    the 
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Education  ComimtLee,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
University ;  (7)  the  School  and  I\Iuseum  of  Hygiene,  which 
provides  instruction  in  sanitary  engineering,  prevention  of 
infectious  diseases,  and  other  branches  of  sanitary  knowledge, 
its  management  being  in  the  hands  of  a  jomt  committee 
representing  the  University  and  the  City  Council ;  and  (8)  the 
work  of  the  Fisheries  Research  Laboratory  and  of  the  Liverpool 
Marine  Biology  Committee,  with  its  marine  Biological  Station 
at  Port  Erin  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Much  that  is  good  in  the  educational  life  of  Liverpool  has 
been  furthered  by  the  liberal  encouragement  and  support  of  the 
Council  of  Education,  an  association  founded  in  1874  for  the 
promotion  of  educational  efficiency  without  interference  with 
the  internal  economy  or  management  of  any  individual  school. 
It  has  given  rewards  for  regular  attendance  at  school,  and  has 
established  scholarships  connecting  the  public  elementary  schools 
of  the  city  with  the  secondary  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  It 
has  assisted  voluntary  schools  to  avail  themselves  of  facilities  for 
manual  instruction,  cookery,  and  the  instruction  of  pupil  teachers. 
It  has  encouraged  girls  to  go  through  a  course  of  training  in 
domestic  science.  It  has  encouraged  the  establishment  of  penny 
savings  banks  in  public  elementary  schools.  The  work  of  the 
Council  of  Education  has  thus  been  a  valuable  supplement  to 
that  of  the  publicly  elected  educational  bodies,  more  especially 
under  the  conditions  which  prevailed  before  the  passing  of  the 
Education  Act,  1902.  Its  organisation  will  in  future  probably 
be  drawn  into  very  much  closer  relationship  to  the  City 
Education  Committee.  The  meetings  of  the  Council  of 
Education  are  held  at  the  City  Education  Offices,  and  the 
remaining  part  of  its  administrative  work  was  taken  over  by  the 
staff  of  the  Education  Committee  in  August  of  the  present  year. 

Furthermore,  mention  must  here  be  made  of  a  number  of 
other  institutions  which  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  high 
educational  importance.  Several  of  these — the  Free  Public 
Library,  with  the  branch  libraries  associated  with  it ;  the  Free 
Public  Museums,  comprising  the  Derby  Museum  and  the  Mayer 
Museum ;  and  the  well-known  Walker  Art  Gallery — are  under 
the  direction  of  one  Committee  of  the  Corporation.  Though 
established  under  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  the  Liverpool  Pubhc  Library  was  in  fact  an  outcome 
of  the  movement  for  the  foundation  of  public  libraries  which 
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had  resulted  in  the  passing  of  the  Pubhc  Libraries  Act,  1 850. 
That  measure  has  a  special  local  interest,  as  it  is  closely  associated 
with  the  name  of  Mr.  William  Ewart,  a  Liverpool  merchant  and 
for  some  time  her  representative  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  connexion  with  the  Library,  free  popular  lectures  are  given. 
The  Public  ^Museums,  apart  from  the  indispensable  aid  which 
they  give  to  the  students  of  science  and  of  art,  render  educational 
service  to  the  schools  of  the  city  in  several  other  ways. 
Considerable  numbers  of  school  children  are  brought  to  the 
IMuseum  for  instruction  under  the  charge  of  their  teachers,  and  the 
latter  are  permitted  to  give  special  lessons  to  their  pupils  in  the 
ISIuseum  theatre,  specimens  being  brought  from  the  j\Iuseum 
cases  for  purposes  of  illustration.  At  other  times,  by 
arrangement  with  the  teachers,  lectures  are  given  to  the  school 
children  by  members  of  the  Museum  staff.  The  j\Iuseums 
Committee  have  also  since  1884  had  in  circulation  a  number  of 
Natural  History  Cabinets,  which  are  lent,  free  of  charge,  to 
schools  in  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  lessons  on 
natural  history.  A  series  of  these  cabinets  exemplify  the 
characters  of  the  principal  groups  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Others  are  botanical,  others  geological.  There  is  also  at  the 
Museum  a  loan  collection  of  specimens  which  can  be  borrowed 
by  teachers  for  use  in  their  own  schools.  In  the  collection  are, 
for  example,  a  comparative  series  of  bird  forms,  with  nests  and 
eggs.  This  loan  collection  has  been  gradually  formed,  out  of 
the  duplicate  specimens  in  the  main  collection,  and  is  in 
increasing  demand.  It  is  gratifying  to  hear  that  the  efforts  thus 
made  by  the  Museums  Sub-Committee  of  the  City  Council  and 
by  the  Director,  Dr.  Forbes,  have  resulted  in  a  marked  growth  of 
interest  in  natural  history  among  the  children  in  the  schools. 

The  public  parks  and  recreation  grounds,  which  form  an 
attractive  feature  of  Liverpool  and  are  over  800  acres  in  extent, 
are  rightly  considered  as  a  valuable  element  in  the  educational 
resources  of  the  city.  They  afford  facilities  for  school-games 
and  for  other  forms  of  healthy  physical  exercise.  The 
munificent  donor  of  the  Wavertree  Playground,  an  open  space  of 
108  acres,  given  to  the  Corporation  in  1S95,  desired  that  it 
should  be  used  as  a  playground  for  children  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  city,  and  included  in  the  gift  several  other 
pieces  of  property,  the  rents  of  which  are  available  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  ground.     The  development  of  public  parks 
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in  Liverpool  during  the  last  sixty  years  has  been  striking.  Apart 
from  gifts,  one  of  which  was  of  the  value  of  £100,000,  the 
Corporation  has  expended  in  the  last  fifty  years  more  than 
£800,000  on  the  purchase  and  laymg  out  of  parks,  gardens  and 
recreation  grounds,  the  annual  cost  of  their  maintenance 
amounting  to  about  £25,000. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  in  this  connexion  of  the 
system  of  public  baths  in  Liverpool,  which  presents  features  of 
special  educational  interest.  The  Baths  Committee  of  the  City 
Council  have  made  it  one  of  their  chief  aims  to  encourage 
bathing  among  the  school  children.  The  children  attending  the 
elementary  schools  in  the  city  are  given  free  admission  to  the 
public  baths  at  certain  hours,  and  during  the  last  ten  years  four 
open-air  swimming  baths  have  also  been  provided  for  children, 
two  of  these  having  a  covered  gymnasium  attached  to  them. 

No  one  can  even  thus  briefly  survey  the  educational 
equipment  of  Liverpool  without  bemg  impressed  by  the  variety 
of  institutions  which  have  been  built  up  by  the  personal  devotion 
and  liberality  of  individuals,  or  by  the  labours  of  groups  of 
individuals  working  with  a  common  aim.  The  philanthropic 
impulse  m  educational  work  in  Liverpool  has  been,  and  is,  very 
strong.  Not  a  small  part  of  the  educational  activity  of  the  city 
has  been  rescue  work — a  determmed  and  generous  struggle 
against  ignorance,  squalor  and  social  degradation  among  the 
poor.  Hence,  the  depth  of  religious  feeling  which  has  inspired 
and  beautified  it ;  hence  the  unstinted  sacrifice  of  means  and  of 
leisure  on  the  part  of  many  men  and  women  who  have  been 
touched  by  the  needs  of  the  neglected  and  forlorn  in  the  poorer 
districts  of  the  city;  hence  a  certain  want  of  organic  unity 
between  many  groups  of  workers  in  the  same  field  of  labour ; 
and  hence,  too,  an  absence  of  that  note  of  national  purpose  which 
is  heard  so  clearly  in  the  schools  of  other  lands.  Deep-seated 
differences  of  thought,  of  feeling,  and  of  early  association  have 
inevitably  kept  asunder  many  whose  work  has  been  inspired  by 
the  same  noble  motives,  and  have  naturally  resulted  in  a 
separateness  of  effort  which  has  preserved  to  a  marked  degree 
individuality  of  treatment  and  strong  personal  concern,  but  has 
also  produced  a  multitude  of  undertakings,  without  giving 
corresponding  strength  to  any  central  unifying  power  which 
might  have  linked  those  undertakings  more  effectively  together, 
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and  have  supplied  some  of  the  deficiencies  of  their  work.  Rigid 
uniformity  and  bureaucratic  control  are  at  all  times  distasteful 
to  the  English  temper,  and  would  injure  much  that  is  most 
stimulating  and  progressive  in  our  educational  work.  But  far 
short  of  any  such  undue  centralisation  or  crippling  restraint, 
might  not  more  be  done  to  give  unity  of  effort  to  education 
in  Liverpool  and  to  combine  variety  with  cohesion?  Happily, 
it  would  appear  that  there  are  signs  of  a  readiness  for 
co-operation  on  the  basis  of  recognised  differences.  Underlying 
all  the  diversity  of  effort  in  the  education  of  Liverpool,  there 
may  be  discerned  a  growing  willingness  to  work  together  on  a 
large  plan,  provided  that  the  plan  is  comprehensive  enough  to 
permit  within  its  framework  those  varieties  of  method,  of 
association  and  of  influence  which  are  the  outcome  of  history, 
of  spiritual  affinity,  of  temperament  and  of  personal  need. 

Another  feeling  which  a  survey  of  education  in  Liverpool 
impresses  on  the  mind  is  one  of  admiration  for  the  readiness 
with  which  individuals  have  welcomed  new  ideas,  and  have  set 
themselves  to  carry  out  those  ideas  in  practice.  In  many 
respects  Liverpool  has  been  a  pioneer  in  educational  work  in 
England.  Work  is  now  going  on  in  the  city  which  is  likely  to 
have  much  influence  in  shaping  educational  opinion  and  policy 
elsewhere.  Throughout  the  history  of  education  in  Liverpool 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  there  are  signs  of  a  strong  conviction 
that  education  in  the  right  sense  of  the  word  is  a  much  wider 
and  deeper  thing  than  book-learning  alone  can  ever  be,  and 
that  great  numbers  of  English  boys  and  girls  will  best  respond  to 
a  training  which  is  largely  practical  in  its  character.  Belief  in 
the  educational  power  of  a  right  social  and  spiritual  environment 
is  implicit  in  much  that  has  been  done,  or  attempted,  in  the 
educational  enterprises  most  characteristic  of  Liverpool ;  and 
again,  no  effort  has  been  spared  by  some  of  its  most  indefatigable 
workers  to  give  education  for  boys  and  girls  a  more  practical 
turn,  by  assigning  to  hand  work  and  domestic  science  a  more 
im.portant  part  in  the  curriculum.  In  these  respects,  the  action 
of  Liverpool  has  had  in  the  past  a  direct  influence  upon  the 
educational  policy  of  the  central  authority,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  State  may  find  it  desirable  to  give  yet  further  encouragement 
to  types  of  school  which  attach  more  importance  to  doing  things 
than  to  hearing  them  talked  about. 

But  the  individuality  of  temper,  the  marks  of  which  are 
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written  so  plainly  on  much  of  the  educational  work  of  Liverpool, 
and  the  fact  that  the  line  of  least  resistance  has  lain  through 
sectional  activity  rather  than  through  united  advance,  have 
resulted  in  weakness  at  the  point  where  there  is,  at  first  sight, 
least  that  appeals  either  to  philanthropy  on  the  one  hand,  or 
to  the  highest  intellectual  enthusiasm  on  the  other.  The 
University  has  appealed,  with  remarkable  results,  to  the 
intellectual  imagination  of  Liverpool.  The  more  charitable 
side  of  elementary  education  has  appealed  to  its  benevolence. 
But  secondary  education  has  been  its  Cinderella,  left  too 
long  in  comparative  neglect.  Except  to  a  few  far-seeing 
and  faithful  friends,  it  has  looked  a  little  dull,  a  little  short  of 
romantic  interest,  or  of  urgent  social  significance.  It  may  have 
seemed  to  be  an  affair  of  the  middle  class ;  a  concern  of  parents 
who  could  well  afford  to  pay  what  needed  to  be  paid  ;  and,  there- 
fore, a  thing  that  could  be  safely  left  to  take  its  chance,  and  to 
make  both  ends  meet  as  best  it  could.  And  yet  is  it  not  here 
that  the  linch-pin  has  been  lacking?  Is  it  not  just  here  that  is 
needed  the  strong  clamp  which  would  bind  the  upper  and  under 
layers  of  education  in  Liverpool  firmly  together  into  a  solid 
whole?  Is  not  the  secondary  school — efficient,  attractive  and 
accessible  to  all  who  can  attain  to  the  standards  of  its  work — - 
the  pivot  upon  which  the  educational  system  of  a  great 
commercial  community  should  rightly  turn?  Is  it  not  in  well- 
placed,  well-staffed  and  well-found  secondary  schools,  effectively 
open  to  all  the  best  brains  from  the  elementary  schools,  and 
giving  a  sound  training  for  the  University  or  for  earlier  entrance 
into  practical  life,  that  Liverpool  is  most  likely  to  discover  her 
best  means  of  developing  new  resources  of  intellectual  power,  of 
business  ability  and  of  public  service  in  the  future? 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


DESCRIPTION    OF    THE 

PUBLIC     SECONDARY    SCHOOLS    OF    LIVERPOOL,    WITH    A 

SECTION    ON   THE   PRIVATE    SCHOOLS. 

The  following  brief  descriptions  of  the  aims,  org-anisation, 
equipment  and  size  of  the  secondary  schools  of  a  public  character 
are  based  upon  information  supplied  to  me  in  the  course  of  my 
inquiry  by  the  courtesy  of  the  authorities  of  the  different  schools. 
For  more  convenient  reference,  the  boys'  schools  are  described 
first ;  but  a  good  many  younger  boys  are  taught  in  the  junior 
departments  of  the  girls'  schools.  Following  the  description  of 
the  public  schools  is  a  section  summarising  the  results  of  the 
inquiry  into  the  work  of  the  private  schools. 

I. — The  Schools  of  a  Public  Character. 

Liverpool  Institute,  High  School,  Mount  Street. 

The  Liverpool  Institute,  now  the  property  of  the  City,  was 
originally  established  in  1825,  as  a  Public  Trust  "for  the 
promotion  of  useful  knowledge  and  learning."  Its  first  home 
was  the  old  German  chapel  on  the  site  of  which  the  present 
Elem.entary  Education  Offices  now  stand.  The  first  President 
of  the  Trust  was  the  Right  Honourable  William  Huskisson, 
M.P.  After  several  migrations,  the  schools  of  the  foundation 
were  settled  in  Mount  Street,  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
building  (afterwards  destroyed  by  fire)  being  laid  by  Lord 
Chancellor  Brougham  in  September,  1837.  The  site  of  the 
Institute  was  granted  to  the  Trustees  by  the  Corporation.  The 
High  School  occupies  the  eastern  wing  of  the  building.  The 
school  aims  at  giving  the  great  majority  of  its  pupils  a  broad 
general  education,  which  will  fit  them  to  enter  business  at  or 
about  the  age  of  16.  At  the  same  time,  the  few  boys  who 
intend  proceeding  to  the  Universities — Oxford,  Cambridge  or 
Liverpool — are  specially  prepared  in  the  Sixth  Form.  To 
boys  who  have  reached  the  standard  of  the  Junior  Local 
Examinations  a  Higher  Commercial  Course  is  offered  in 
commercial  mathematics,  book-keeping,  history,  geography, 
economics  and  modern  languages ;  but  there  is  no  great 
demand  for  this ;   nor  is  it  likely  that  there  will  be  until  boys 
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who  take  the  course  find  their  immediate  prospects  on  entering 
business  improved  thereby.  There  are  at  present  195  boys  in 
the  school,  and  there  is  accommodation  for  another  105.  There 
is  no  minimum  age  of  entrance ;  the  average  is  about  12^ 
years.  The  boys  come  in  about  equal  proportions  from  private 
schools  and  public  elementary  schools.  The  only  endowment 
is  the  Danson  bequest,  yielding  an  income  of  ^^"65  a  year,  which 
is  shared  between  all  the  schools  of  the  foundation.  There  are, 
therefore,  no  entrance  scholarships.  To  boys  already  in  the 
school  eight  scholarships,  tenable  at  the  school,  are  offered. 
There  are  also  two  Holt  scholarships,  a  Henry  Tate  scholarship, 
and  a  Hugh  Stowell  Brown  scholarship,  of  from  ;^50  to  £^0  each, 
which  are  tenable  at  the  Universities.  At  the  present  time 
13  school  scholarships,  9  City  Council  and  15  Council  of 
Education  scholarships  are  held  by  boys  in  the  school.  The 
fees  are  £2  2s.  od.  a  term  for  boys  under  the  age  of  8  ;  £"3  3s.  od. 
for  boys  under  11  ;  and  £4  4s.  od.  for  boys  over  11.  The 
forms  above  the  Lower  Third  are  constituted  a  Division  B* 
Day  Secondary  School  under  the  Board  of  Education.  Last 
year  there  were  87  boys  in  this  part  of  the  school,  and  the  grant 
earned  was  £2iy  los.  od.  The  premises  include  the  lecture 
hall,  chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  art  room,  dining- 
room,  dark-room,  and  apparatus  room.  These  are  used  also 
by  the  Commercial  School.  In  addition  ten  classrooms  are  used 
exclusively  by  the  High  School.  No  class  contains  more  than 
26  boys.  There  is  a  playground  on  the  premises,  but  the  school 
has  no  playing  field,  and  games  have  to  be  played  in  the  public 
parks  under  conditions  which  are  not  always  desirable.  Mr. 
W.  C.  Fletcher,  having  been  appointed  Chief  Inspector  for 
Secondary  Schools  under  the  Board  of  Education,  resigned  his 
Headmastership  of  the  Institute  at  the  close  of  the  Lent  term. 
His  successor  is  Mr.  H.  V.  Weisse,  M.A,,  late  Headmaster  of 
the  Lower  School,  Rugby.  The  second  master  is  Mr.  J.  A. 
Owen,  B.Sc,  and  there  are  eleven  assistant  masters,  three  of 
whom — the  art  master,  the  manual  instructor  and  the  senior 
physics  master — also  teach  in  the  Commercial  School.  Eight 
members  of  the  staff  are  registered  in  Column  B  of  the 
Teachers'  Register,  and  seven  are  graduates.  There  is  a 
visiting  master  for  drill.     In  the  last  two  years  over  d8  per  cent. 

•The  most  recent  Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools  issued  bv  the  Board  of 
Education,  among;  many  other  chans^es,  abolish  the  distinctions  of  Division  A  and 
Pivision  B  referred  to  here  and  on  other  pages  of  this  Report, 
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of  the  boys  have  remained  in  the  school  beyond  their  sixteenth 
year,  and  the  average  school  life  of  those  leaving  in  1902 
was  2'6  years,  and  of  those  leaving  in  1903,  2'86  years.  The 
great  majority  of  the  boys  become  clerks  in  banks,  insurance, 
and  mercantile  offices.  Very  few  enter  industrial  as  distinct 
from  commercial  life,  and  not  more  than  two  or  three  a  year 
pass  on  to  the  Universities. 

Liverpool  Institute,  Commercial  School,  Mount  Street. 

The  Commercial  School  occupies  the  western  wing  of  the 
Institute  building.  The  design  of  the  school  is  "  to  give  a  good 
education  at  the  lowest  possible  fee."  For  boys  under  9  the 
fee  is  ;!^l  5s.  od.  a  term  ;  for  those  between  9  and  1 1,  ;^i  15s.  od. ; 
and  for  those  over  11,  £2  2s.  od.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
provide  an  education  for  such  a  price  were  it  not  for  the  large 
Government  grant  which  the  school  earns  under  the  Secondary 
Day  School,  Division  A,  Scheme.  For  the  past  year  the  grant 
was  ;£^952  15s.  od.,  and  was  paid  upon  204  scholars.  At  present 
there  are  422  boys,  being  78  below  the  number  that  can  be 
accommodated.  Eighty  per  cent,  have  come  from  public 
elementary  schools  and  15  per  cent,  from  private  schools.  The 
Commercial  School  shares  with  the  High  School  the  laboratories, 
art  room,  dining  hall,  &c.,  mentioned  above.  The  part  of 
the  premises  specially  assigned  to  it  include  a  workshop, 
and  17  classrooms,  each  capable  of  accommodating  38 
boys.  There  is  a  small  playground  at  the  back  of  the 
Institute,  but  no  playing  field.  The  school  is  under  the  same 
Headmaster  as  the  High  School.  The  present  second  master 
is  Mr.  E.  B.  Ewart,  B.A.,  and  there  are  fifteen  assistant  masters, 
three  of  whom  also  teach  in  the  High  School.  Eight  of  the 
staff  are  registered  in  Column  B  of  the  Teachers'  Register,  and 
seven  are  graduates.  The  lowest  class  in  the  Preparatory  is 
taught  by  a  lady.  The  minimum  age  of  admission  is  8  years ; 
the  average  age  13.  There  are  no  entrance  scholarships,  and  at 
present  no  scholarships  are  held  by  boys  in  the  school.  A 
Cochran  scholarship  to  the  High  School  is  offered  every  year. 
There  are  also  four  Tate  and  two  Edward  Hughes  scholarships 
tenable  at  the  High  School,  for  which  Commercial  School  and 
High  School  boys  are  alike  eligible.  Commercial  School  boys 
are  further  eligible  for  the  Tate  University  scholarship.  The 
school  is  very  much  hampered  by  the  late  entrance  age  and 
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early  leaving  age  of  many  of  its  scholars.  A  normal  Secondary 
School  course  should  last  four  years,  yet  only  twice  in  the  years 
from  1898  to  1903  has  the  average  school  hfe  of  the  boys 
leaving  in  any  one  year  risen  above  two  years  and  a  term. 
Moreover,  47  per  cent,  leave  before  their  fifteenth  birthday,  and 
85  per  cent,  before  they  are  sixteen. 

Liverpool  College,  Ipper  School,  Lodge  Lane. 

Liverpool  College  Upper  School  was  housed  with  the 
Middle  and  Commercial  Schools  in  Shaw  Street  for  the  first 
forty-four  years  of  its  existence,  from  1840  to  1884.  Each  of 
the  long  corridors  there  was  divided  by  iron  gateways  into  three 
parts,  the  Upper  School  occupying  the  centre.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  of  1863-67 
derived  the  idea  of  three  grades  of  secondary  education, 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  from  the 
tripartite  arrangement  of  the  institution  in  Shaw  Street.  The 
Lodge  Lane  School  was  built  in  1884,  the  Junior  wing  being 
added  in  1898.  There  are  at  present  262  boys  in  the  school, 
and  there  is  room  for  about  40  more.  The  school  has  two  sides 
— Classical  and  Modern — and  it  is  found  possible  to  give  a  first 
grade  education  to  those  boys  who  are  going  on  to  the 
Universities — rather  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  whole — and  at 
the  same  time  to  provide  a  good  general  education  for  those — 
rather  more  than  one-third — who  will  enter  business  offices. 
Latin  is  an  optional  subject  on  the  Modern  side.  The  two  sides 
culminate  in  the  Sixth  Form,  where  the  boys  specialise  either  in 
Classics  or  in  Science  and  Mathematics.  No  form  contains 
more  than  25  boys.  The  school  is  regularly  inspected  by  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board,  and  the 
two  divisions  of  the  Fifth  Form  take  the  Board's  Higher  and 
Lower  Certificate  Examination  respectively.  The  premises 
consist  of  an  assembly  hall ;  1 5  classrooms,  6  of  which  are 
in  the  Junior  and  Preparatory  wing ;  chemical  and  physical 
laboratories  and  lecture  rooms ;  library,  gymnasium  and  dining 
hall.  The  Junior  Department  has  its  separate  entrance  and 
playground.  The  staff  of  the  Senior  School  consists  of  the 
Principal,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Lancelot,  M.A.  (who  is  also  Principal 
of  the  Middle  and  Commercial  Schools)  ;  the  Vice-Principal,  Mr. 
T.  T.  Knowles,  M.A.  ;  and  nine  assistant  masters,  all  of  whom 
are  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.     The  Headmaster  of  the 
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Junior  School  is  the  Rev.  W.  Webster,  M.A.,  who  is  assisted  by 
three  Oxford  men  ;  the  Preparatory  class  is  taken  by  a  lady.  A 
visiting  master  for  gymnastics  is  shared  with  the  Shaw  Street 
Schools.  For  boys  under  8  years  of  age  the  fee  is  £4.  6s.  8d. 
per  term,  for  boys  over  10,  ;^8  6s.  8d.  Practical  science  and 
shorthand  are  extra  subjects,  and  there  is  a  preparation  class 
at  an  extra  fee  for  boys  who  wish  to  prepare  their  home  work 
under  a  master's  supervision.  There  are  no  endowments,  and 
the  school  further  differs  from  most  first  grade  schools  in  that 
no  entrance  scholarships  are  offered  to  attract  clever  boys. 
There  are,  however,  six  nominations,  by  means  of  which  boys 
can  pass  on  from  the  Middle  School,  in  Shaw  Street,  to  the 
Upper  School,  and  these  have  proved  a  valuable  means  of 
encouraging  special  ability.  Many  boys  thus  brought  on  from 
the  Middle  School  have  reached  high  distinction  at  the 
Universities.  There  are  also  seven  scholarships  which  can  be 
competed  for  by  boys  already  in  the  Upper  School.  Eight 
leaving  exhibitions  of  from  £/^o  to  £s^,  tenable  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  are  also  offered  in  connexion  with  the  school.  The 
minimum  age  of  entrance  is  7,  the  average  10  years  10  months. 
About  65  per  cent,  of  the  boys  come  from  private  schools,  15  per 
cent,  from  other  secondary  schools,  and  about  12  per  cent,  have 
had  their  previous  instruction  at  home.  Boys  are  usually 
transferred  from  the  Junior  to  the  Senior  School  between  the 
ages  of  12  and  14.  A  good  deal  of  attention  is  given  to 
fostering  the  corporate  life  of  the  school.  There  is  a  school 
magazine,  a  lending  library,  a  choral  and  orchestral  society,  a 
debating  society,  a  swimming  club,  and  a  photographic  club. 
Games  are  a  prominent  feature.  In  addition  to  the  large  play- 
ground on  the  premises,  the  school  is  fortunate  in  possessing  a 
field  of  ten  acres,  at  Mossley  Hill,  within  twenty  minutes'  walk. 

Liverpool  College,  Middle  School,  Shaw  Street. 
The  Shaw  Street  College,  in  the  southern  half  of  which  the 
Middle  School  is  now  housed,  was  built  between  the  years  1840 
and  1843.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  Lord  Stanley,  on 
October  22nd,  1840  (Founders'  Day),  and  the  College  was 
opened  with  an  inaugural  address  from  the  Right  Honourable 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  on  January  6th,  1843.  There  is  room  in  the 
school  for  500  boys ;  at  present  there  are  248.  The  aim  of 
the  school  is  to  provide  an  efficient  education  of  a  modern  t>'pe 
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for  boys  leaving  at  the  age  of  i6,  or  thereabouts.  Special  stress 
is  laid  upon  modern  languages,  which  are  taught  largely  by 
oral  methods.  German  is  an  alternative  with  Latin  in  all  forms 
above  the  second,  and  is  taken  by  about  50  boys.  The  school 
profits  very  much  b}-  its  organic  connexion  with  the  Upper 
School  at  Lodge  Lane,  and  also  provides  a  channel  whereby 
clever  boys  can  rise  from  the  Commercial  to  the  Upper  School. 
For  this  purpose  there  are  six  nomination  scholarships,  enabling 
boys  from  the  Commercial  School  to  pass  to  the  Middle  School, 
and  six  further  nominations,  by  means  of  which  Middle  School 
boys  can  go  on  to  the  Upper  School.  The  minimum  age  of 
entrance  is  seven  years,  the  fee  at  that  age  being  £2  2s.  od.  a 
term.  There  is  a  preparation  class,  with  a  special  fee,  held  daily 
after  afternoon  school.  The  average  entrance  age  is  13,  at  least 
a  year  higher  than  it  should  be  if  the  best  use  is  to  be  made  of 
the  opportunities  the  school  affords.  For  those  over  12  the  fee 
is  £4.  a  term.  About  45  per  cent,  of  the  boys  become  clerks  in 
banks,  city  offices,  and  the  Civil  Service ;  a  few  go  to 
engineering ;  a  few  also  to  retail  trade.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
more  than  35  per  cent,  continue  their  education  after  leaving 
the  school — about  25  per  cent,  at  other  Secondary  schools, 
including  the  Upper  School,  and  over  10  per  cent,  at  the 
Universities.  The  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Forms  are 
recognised  as  a  Secondary  School,  Division  B,  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  Last  year  there  were  170  boys  in  this  part  of  the 
school,  and  the  total  grant  earned  was  £416.  The  school 
buildings  consist  of  an  assembly  hall,  which  will  hold  2,000 
people,  and  is  also  used  by  the  Commercial  School ;  1 3  class- 
rooms, of  which  nine  are  at  present  occupied.  There  are  also 
several  rooms  which  are  shared  with  the  Commercial  School, 
including  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms, 
workshop,  gymnasium,  library,  dining  room,  and  a  very  large 
art  room  at  the  top  of  the  building.  There  is  a  playground 
behind  the  school,  and  a  playing  field  is  rented  for  games.  The 
staff  consists  of  the  Principal,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Lancelot,  M.A.  ;  the 
Vice-Principal,  Mr.  W.  D.  Stuart,  B.A.,  and  eleven  Assistant 
Masters,  four  of  whom  also  take  work  in  the  Commercial  School. 
All  the  staff  are  graduates ;  five  of  them  are  registered  teachers. 
In  addition  to  the  twelve  nominations  already  mentioned,  there 
are  five  Finlay  entrance  scholarships,  giving  free  education,  and 
five  scholarships  which  are  offered  to  bo}'s  alread}'  in  the  school. 
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At  the  present  time  35  City  Council  and  Council  of  Education 
scholars  are  being  educated  in  the  school.  In  the  early  days  of 
its  history,  Liverpool  College  distinguished  itself  in  the  com- 
petition for  the  medals  awarded  by  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  on  the  result  of  a  special  annual  examination  in 
geography.  This  particular  examination  has  been  discontinued 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  but  the  ]\Iiddle  School  still  upholds  the 
reputation  of  the  College.  Last  year  Middle  School  boys  carried 
off  the  two  silver  medals  awarded  by  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  for  Geography  in  the  Oxford  Local  Examination,  and 
this  year  the  Liverpool  Geographical  Society's  First  Prize  for 
Geography  has  been  gained  by  a  Middle  School  boy. 

Liverpool  College,  Commercial  Scliool,  Shaw  Street. 

The  Liverpool  College  Commercial  School  occupies  the 
northern  wing  of  the  Shaw  Street  building.  Ihere  are  at 
present  243  boys  m  the  school,  about  half  the  number  for  whom 
there  is  accommodation.  The  school  endeavours  to  provide  a 
very  cheap  secondary  education  for  boys  who  will  leave  about 
their  fifteenth  year  to  go  to  business ;  at  the  same  time,  through 
the  connexion  with  the  Middle  School,  it  is  found  possible  to 
help  on  boys  who  are  able  to  continue  their  education  to  a  later 
stage.  Not  a  few  boys  have  passed  through  the  three  schools 
of  the  College,  and  have  afterwards  become  scholars,  and 
taken  high  honours  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  school  is 
recognised  for  the  purposes  of  registration,  and  the  question  of 
its  becoming  a  Secondary  Day  School  under  the  Board  of 
Education  is  now  being  considered.  Up  to  the  present  time 
some  of  the  classes  have  been  registered  to  earn  grants  from  the 
South  Kensington  Department  of  the  Board.  In  consequence 
of  a  change  in  the  Board's  Regulations  these  classes  cannot  be 
continued  beyond  the  present  year.  The  minimum  age  of 
admission  is  seven  years,  and  the  lowest  fee  £1  5s.  od.  per  term. 
For  boys  over  eleven  years  of  age  the  fee  is  £2  2s.  od.  For 
the  preparation  class,  which  is  held  in  common  with  the  Middle 
School,  a  special  fee  is  charged.  The  average  entrance  age  is 
thirteen  years  and  one  month,  and  this,  combined  with  the  short 
school  life  of  the  great  majority  of  the  boys,  seriously  impairs 
the  usefulness  of  the  school.  Nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
come  from  public  elementary  schools  under  the  impression 
that  a  year  at  a  secondary  school  w^ill  improve  their  chances  in 
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the  labour  market.  The  remaining  20  per  cent,  come  almost 
wholly  from  private  schools.  There  are  four  entrance  scholar- 
ships, giving  free  education,  and  six  scholarships  which  are 
tenable  by  boys  in  the  school.  Six  nomination  scholarships 
enable  clever  boys  to  pass  on  to  the  College  Middle  School. 
There  are  no  City  Council  or  Council  of  Education  scholars 
now  in  the  school.  Like  the  other  branches  of  the  Liverpool 
College  foundation,  the  school  is  wholly  without  endowment. 
The  premises  are  a  counterpart  of  those  occupied  by  the  Middle 
School,  with  which  several  of  the  rooms  are  shared.  The 
plajdng  field  is  also  shared  with  the  Middle  School,  and  in  outside 
matches  the  teams  are  selected  impartially  from  the  two  schools. 
There  are  seven  assistant  masters,  who  devote  the  whole  of 
their  time  to  the  Commercial  School.  For  science  and  art  four 
Masters  divide  their  time  between  the  two  schools.  The 
gymnastic  instructor  also  teaches  in  the  Upper  School  at  Lodge 
Lane.  About  20  per  cent,  of  the  boys  pass  on  to  other  places  of 
education,  45  per  cent,  at  least  become  clerks  in  offices  of  various 
descriptions,  and  about  25  per  cent,  go  into  retail  trade. 

St.  Francis  Xavier's  College,  Classical  Sctiool,  Salisbury  Street. 

Ihe  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  was  established  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1842.  The  present  buildings 
were  erected  in  1877.  In  the  Classical  School  there  are  at 
present  158  boys,  44  in  the  Preparatory,  and  the  remainder 
ranging  from  9  to  17  years  of  age.  Pupils  are  not  accepted 
much  below  the  age  of  eight,  and  the  usual  age  of  entrance  is 
about  eleven.  About  55  per  cent,  of  the  boys  are  draw-n  from 
private  schools,  30  per  cent,  from  public  elementary  schools,  and 
15  per  cent,  have  received  their  previous  education  entirely  at 
home.  The  school  is  without  endowment,  and  the  only  scholar- 
ships are  two  of  £g  a  year  each,  offered  to  boys  already  in 
attendance.  The  fees  in  the  Preparatory  are  £1  2s.  od.  per 
term,  in  the  Classical  School  proper  they  are  ^3  per  term.  Latin 
is  taught  to  all  boys  above  the  Preparatory ;  Greek,  however, 
has  practically  ceased  to  be  a  school  subject.  The  forms  above 
Ia  are  recognised  as  a  Secondary  Day  School,  Division  B,  and, 
therefore,  are  under  the  inspection  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  last  Board  of  Education  grant  was  earned  upon  67  pupils, 
and  amounted  to  £16^  los.  od.  The  premises  consist  of  a  large 
assembly  hall,  which  is  also  used  by  the  Commercial  School 
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housed  in  the  same  building  ;  six  classrooms,  a  large  study  room, 
chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  and  an  art  room.  The 
study,  the  art  room  and  the  laboratories  are  shared  with  the 
Commercial  School.  There  is  a  playground  on  the  premises, 
and  a  playing  field  some  distance  from  the  school.  The  staff 
consists  of  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  J.  Hayes ;  the  Vice-President, 
the  Rev.  F.  Parry ;  the  Prefect  of  Studies,  the  Rev.  J.  McHale ; 
and  thirteen  teachers,  nine  of  whom  also  take  work  in  the 
Commercial  School.  Seven  of  the  assistant  teachers  are 
graduates,  and  four  of  them  are  registered  in  Column  B  of  the 
Teachers'  Register.  About  20  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  pass  on  to 
the  Universities,  or  other  places  of  higher  education ;  40  per 
cent,  become  clerks,  chiefly  in  mercantile  offices ;  1 5  per  cent, 
are  apprenticed  to  engineering,  or  other  industries ;  10  per  cent, 
go  to  retail  trade  ;  the  subsequent  occupations  of  the  remaining 
15  per  cent,  are  not  known. 

St.  Francis  Xavier's  College,  Commercial  School,  Salisbury  Street. 

The  St.  Francis  Xa\ier's  College  Commercial  School  is 
conducted  under  the  sauie  auspices  and,  indeed,  under  the  same 
roof,  as  the  Classical  School.  The  Rector,  Vice-President  and 
Prefect  of  Studies  are  the  same  for  the  two  schools,  and  of  the 
thirteen  masters  who  teach  in  the  Commercial  School,  nine  are 
also  teaching  in  the  Classical  School.  Of  the  remaining  four, 
three  are  registered  teachers,  and  two  are  graduates.  The 
assembly  hall,  laboratories,  art  room  and  study  are  common  to 
the  two  scliools ;  and,  though  playgrounds  are  separate,  the 
boys  use  the  same  playing  field.  Eight  classrooms  and  a  work- 
shop are  occupied  exclusively  by  Commercial  School  boys. 
Almost  all  the  pupils  leave  before  their  sixteenth  year  to  go  to 
business,  and  no  attempt,  therefore,  is  made  to  teach  Latin  or 
any  other  modern  language  besides  French.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  150  in  the  school,  the  total  accommodation  being 
for  180.  The  school  has  been  recognised  for  all  forms  above 
the  Second  as  a  Division  A  Secondar}'  Day  School  under  the 
Board  of  Education.  Last  year  loi  boys  were  in  the  "  A  " 
school,  and  earned  a  grant  of  £461  12s.  od.  The  fee  is  £i  12s. 
per  term,  and  this  includes  special  study  for  boys  who  wish  to 
prepare  their  home  lessons  under  the  supervision  of  a  master. 
Evening  study  for  the  senior  boys  lasts  from  5  to  7  in 
summer,  and  from  6   to   8   in   winter.       Younger  boys   attend 
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for  half  an  hour  less.  Boys  are  not  admitted  before  their  eighth 
year,  and  the  average  age  of  entrance  is  12.  Eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  pupils  are  drawn  from  the  public  elementary  schools ; 
1 5  per  cent,  from  private  schools.  The  remainder  have  received 
their  previous  education  at  home.  There  are  no  scholarships 
offered  by  the  school.  At  the  present  time  three  Council  of 
Education  scholarships  and  one  Seaforth  District  Council 
scholarship  are  held  by  pupils.  There  are  also  one  or  two 
local  art  and  science  scholarships.  Xot  more  than  5  per  cent, 
of  the  boys  pass  on  to  places  of  higher  education,  45  per  cent, 
become  clerks,  20  per  cent,  go  to  retail  trade,  and  5  per  cent, 
become  apprentices.  The  school  awards  a  leaving  certificate 
of  its  own  to  boys  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  through  the 
three  years'  Secondary  Day  School  course. 

Catholic  Institute,  Hope  Street. 

The  "  Catholic  Institute  Secondary  and  Commercial  High 
School  for  Boys,"  in  Hope  Street,  is  virtually  a  new  school. 
The  Institute  itself  dates  back  to  1850,  but  the  present  school 
was  only  opened  by  the  Christian  Brothers  in  September,  1902. 
On  February  i  st  of  this  year  there  were  1 1 3  boys  attending 
it.  The  school  has  been  recognised  for  the  Registration  of 
Teachers,  and  it  is  intended  to  apply  for  further  recognition 
as  a  Secondary  Day  School  under  the  Board  of  Education. 
W^ith  this  in  view,  a  considerable  sum  of  money  has  been 
spent  in  improving  the  lighting  of  the  premises,  and  a  new 
chemical  and  physical  laboratory,  accommodating  22  pupils  at 
one  time  for  practical  work,  has  been  fitted  up.  The  reagents 
required  for  chemical  work  are  contained  in  neat  wooden  trays, 
which  are  placed  in  cupboards  below  the  benches  when  not 
required.  There  are  four  classrooms,  in  addition  to  the 
laboratory,  capable  of  containing  160  boys ;  there  is,  however, 
no  assembly  hall.  The  present  premises  are,  therefore,  already 
three-parts  full.  The  playground  is  of  a  fair  size,  considering 
the  situation  of  the  school.  At  present  there  is  no  playing  field, 
but  one  will  be  rented  during  the  summer  months.  The  staff 
consists  of  the  Headmaster,  Mr.  C.  S.  Leahy,  and  four  assistant 
masters,  one  a  graduate,  with  a  visiting  teacher  for  French.  The 
fees  range  from  £1  los.  od.  per  term  in  the  Preparatory  (under  8) 
to  £2  I  OS.  od.  in  the  Classical  Course.  The  school  offers  no 
scholarships,  nor  are  any  scholarships  awarded  by  other  bodies 
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at  present  held  there.  The  average  age  of  entrance  is  about  1 2. 
The  great  majority  of  the  boys  (73  per  cent.)  have  come  from 
Roman  Catholic  elementary  schools  ;  about  23  per  cent,  have 
previously  been  at  private  schools.  The  majority  of  those  who 
have  left  in  the  four  terms  since  the  re-opening  have  gone  into 
merchants'  offices. 

Greenbank  School,  Sefton  Park. 

Greenbank  is  a  school  of  a  type  at  present  probably  unique. 
It  IS  a  day  preparatory  school  for  boys  between  7  and  15 
years  of  age.  The  whole  day,  from  nine  till  half -past  five,  is 
spent  at  the  school,  and  the  general  arrangements  are  similar 
to  those  of  a  boarding  school,  with  this  added  advantage,  that 
the  boys  are  not  prematurely  removed  from  home  care  and 
influence.  That  the  transition  from  the  day  school  to  the  public 
school  may  be  made  easily,  it  is  usual  for  the  boys  to  spend  the 
latter  part  of  their  preparatory  school  life,  first  as  weekly 
boarders,  and  then  as  full  boarders  in  the  second  master's  house, 
which  was  specially  built  to  receive  them.  Originally  the  school 
was  the  private  venture  of  its  founder — Mr.  C.  C.  Cotterill.  It 
is  now,  however,  a  proprietar)^'  school,  governed  by  a  Council,  of 
which  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  is  Chairman. 
The  premises,  admirable  m  their  design,  are  built  in  the 
shape  of  a  quadrangle  round  a  large  covered  court.  They 
include  a  swimming  bath,  gymnasium,  dining  hall,  library 
and  music  room,  carpenter's  shop  and  six  classrooms.  The 
grounds  are  about  ten  acres  in  extent,  and  there  is, 
therefore,  ample  space  for  games.  There  are  no  science 
laboratories,  and  science  is  not  taught.  All  the  boys,  however, 
are  taught  wood-work.  There  is  school  accommodation  for  1 1 2 
pupils,  and  boarding  accommodation  for  33.  At  present  there 
are  40  day  boys,  17  weekly  boarders,  and  10  day  boarders  in 
attendance.  The  minimum  age  of  entrance  is  about  six  and 
three-quarter  years ;  the  average  about  eight  years.  The  fees 
for  day  pupils  are  20  guineas  a  term,  for  weekly  boarders 
32  guineas,  and  for  full  boarders  35  guineas.  The  boys  pass  on 
to  Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  Rugby  and  other  Public  Schools. 
A  certain  number  win  scholarships,  but  the  main  object  of  the 
school  is  to  produce  healthy  boys,  with  fresh  and  independent 
minds,  and,  therefore,  great  care  is  taken  to  avoid  forcing  of  any 
description.     There  are  no  prizes  either  for  work  or  games.   The 
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endeavour  is  made  to  create  habits  of  industry,  and  interest  in 
intellectual  things  for  their  own  sake,  so  that  the  boys  may  enter 
upon  the  greater  freedom  of  Public  School  life  with  characters 
sufficiently  formed  to  be  benefited  by  it.  The  Headmaster  is 
Mr.  E.  Kitchener.  M.A.  There  are  four  assistant  masters  on 
the  staff,  one  mistress  and  four  visiting  masters.  The  school 
is  recognised  for  the  purposes  of  registration,  and  the  Head- 
master and  four  of  the  staff  are  registered  in  Column  B.  All 
the  regular  staff  are  graduates.  The  school  is  arranged  in  five 
classes,  the  largest  containing  seventeen,  and  the  smallest  seven, 
boys. 

St,  Edward's  College,  St.  Domingo  Road,  Everton. 

St.  Edward's  College  is  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Liverpool.  The  students  of  the  College  receive  here  the  first 
part  of  their  training  for  the  priesthood,  proceeding,  some  of 
them,  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  degree  at 
London,  before  leaving  to  study  Philosophy  and  Theolog}' 
elsewhere.  They  are  all  boarders.  It  is  clear  that  the  College 
stands  entirely  outside  the  provision  of  secondary  education  in 
Liverpool,  and  its  students  are,  therefore,  not  reckoned  in  the 
statistics.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  Principal,  however,  I  am  able 
to  give  the  following  figures  as  to  their  ages  and  numbers. 

Aged  II,  one  student;  aged  13,  11  students;  aged  14, 
14  students;  aged  15,  12  students;  aged  16,  16  students; 
aged  17,  6  students;  aged  18  and  over,  24  students.  Total,  84 
students. 

Liverpool    High    School    for    Girls,   Belvidere    Road, 
Prince's  Park. 

The  Liverpool  Girls'  High  School,  the  older  of  the  two' 
schools  in  the  City  belonging  to  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School 
Company,  Limited,  w-as  opened  in  1880  in  the  present  premises 
(an  adapted  private  house),  to  which  have  since  been  added  a 
gymnasium  and  a  glass-roofed  art  studio.  There  is  also  a  large 
assembly  room,  ten  classrooms  and  a  chemical  laborator\^  In 
all  250  pupils  can  be  accommodated ;  at  present,  including  ten 
small  boys  and  six  Kindergarten  students,  there  are  157.  There 
is  a  licensed  boarding  house  connected  with  the  school.       The 
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minimum  entrance  age  is  three  years ;  the  average  ten  years. 
Of  the  last  100  pupils  admitted,  36  came  from  private  schools, 
22  had  received  no  previous  education,  5  had  been  taught  at 
home,  and  only  2  were  from  public  elementary  schools.  Many 
of  the  girls  come  from  a  distance.  The  fees  for  day  pupils  are 
two  guineas  per  term  for  children  under  seven  ;  £2)  los.  per 
term  for  those  under  ten;  £s  los.  per  term  for  pupils  entering 
the  school  above  thirteen  years  of  age.  For  children  who  enter 
the  school  between  ten  (or  earlier)  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  the 
fee  is  £4.  I  OS.  per  term  during  the  whole  of  their  stay  in  the 
school.  Thus  parents  are  encouraged  to  send  their  girls  to  the 
school  at  a  reasonably  early  age.  The  school  is  examined  annually 
by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board  (in 
arithmetic  from  III.  B  to  VI.  A  ;  m  all  subjects  from  V.  to  VI.  A, 
according  to  a  rota,  w^hich  covers  all  the  work  in  two  years  ;  and 
the  whole  school  orally  at  intervals) ;  by  the  Royal  Drawing 
Society  annually  ;  and  by  the  Council's  Advisory  Board  in  Music 
at  intervals  of  one  or  two  years.  The  Company  offers  two 
internal  scholarships,  each  of  the  value  of  £1^  a  year  for  two 
years,  on  the  results  of  the  Higher  Certificate  examination  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board.  There  is 
also  n  leaving  exhibition — the  Huckwell  Scholarship  of  ^,40  a 
year  for  three  years — which  is  awarded  every  three  years. 
Registered  science  and  art  classes  have  been  held  at  the  school. 
These  will  have  to  be  discontinued  this  year  owing  to  a  change 
in  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  last 
grant  earned  was  about  £e,c,.  The  pupils  are  arranged 
in  10  classes,  the  largest  containing  26  and  the  smallest  7,  the 
average  being  15.  The  Headmistress  is  ]\Iiss  I.  L.  Rhys,  and 
there  are  1 2  assistant  mistresses  and  5  visiting  teachers,  3  of  these 
latter  being  music  mistresses.  The  Headmistress  and  5  of  the 
assistant  mistresses  are  graduates,  or  have  passed  the  equivalent 
examinations  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Four  of  the  staff  are 
registered  in  Column  B.  About  3  per  cent,  of  the  girls  proceed 
to  the  Universities,  and  a  few  become  Kindergarten  mistresses 
or  instructors  in  physical  training.  Games  are  popular  among 
the  girls  ;  hockey  is  played  two  or  three  times  a  week  during  the 
winter  in  a  field  rented  by  the  club  ;  lawn  tennis  and  rounders  in 
the  summer.  A  court  in  Prince's  Park  is  hired  for  tennis,  and 
there  is  also  a  court  in  the  school  garden.  The  school  playing 
field  is  quite  close  at  hand. 
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East  Liverpool  High  School  for  Girls,  Newsham  Drive. 

The  East  Liverpool  High  School  for  Girls  was  estabhshed 
in  1 89 1  by  the  Council  of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company, 
Limited  The  premises  111  Newsham  Drive  consist  of  an 
adapted  private  house,  to  which  a  large  assembly  hall  and  a 
chemical  laboratory  have  been  added.  There  are  eight  class- 
rooms, and  the  total  of  school  places  provided  is  190.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  135  pupils,  mainly  drawn  from  the 
residential  district  round  Newsham  Park,  6  being  boys  in  the 
Preparatory  department.  The  average  age  of  entrance  of  the 
last  100  pupils  was  ten  and  a  quarter  years ;  the  minimum  age 
four  years.  Of  these  100  pupils,  62  came  from  private  schools, 
16  from  public  elementary  schools,  and  6  had  received  their 
previous  education  at  home.  The  fees  vary  from  £2  2s.  a 
term  for  children  under  7,  to  ^'5  los.  a  term  for  those  entering 
over  13.  For  children  entering  between  10  and  13  years  of  age 
the  fee  is  £4  los.,  and  remains  the  same  throughout  the  school 
life.  An  inducement  is  thus  held  out  to  parents  to  send  their 
daughters  at  a  reasonably  early  age.  There  are  no  entrance 
scholarships ;  the  Council,  however,  offers  two  internal  scholar- 
ships of  the  value  of  £'15  a  year  each  for  two  years,  on  the 
result  of  the  Higher  Certificate  Examination  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board.  For  some  years  past 
registered  science  and  art  classes  under  the  Board  of  Education 
have  been  held  arid  Government  grants  earned.  These,  however, 
will  come  to  an  end  with  the  current  year  in  consequence  of  a 
change  in  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  grant 
earned  last  year  was  about  i,  50.  The  school  is  examined  yearly  in 
drawing  by  the  Royal  Drawing  Society,  and  in  other  subjects  by 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board,  in 
accordance  with  a  rota  which  covers  the  whole  of  the  work  m 
two  successive  annual  examinations.  In  this  way  the  strain  of 
the  examination  is  very  much  reduced.  The  pupils  are  arranged 
in  ten  classes,  including  the  Kindergarten,  the  average  number 
per  class  being  15  ;  the  largest  class  contains  28,  the  smallest  ;. 
There  is  one  girl  only  in  the  Sixth  Form.  The  Headmistress  is 
Miss  A.  Silcox,  B.Sc,  and  she  is  assisted  by  nine  regular  and  five 
visiting  mistresses,  three  of  whom  teach  music.  Five  of  the 
regular  teachers  have  degrees  or  their  equivalent.  The  Head- 
mistress and  one  assistant  mistress  are  registered  in  Column  B 
of  the  Teachers'  Register.     Gaines  are  a  special  feature  of  the 
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School.  During-  the  winter  the  elder  girls  play  hockey  twice  a 
week,  a  field  being  hired  for  the  purpose,  and  the  )'ounger  girls 
have  basket  ball  in  the  pla\'ground.  The  school  also  has  the 
use  of  two  lawn  tennis  courts,  one  an  asphalt  court  in  the  play- 
ground, and  the  other  in  Newsham  Park.  ^lost  of  the  girls 
remain  at  home  after  leaving  school.  Last  year,  out  of  42  girls 
leaving.  5  went  on  to  the  Universities.  A  few  girls  in  each  year 
go  into  training  for  Kindergarten  teaching,  and  an  occasional 
one  or  two  become  clerks. 

South  Liverpool  School  for  Girls,  Alexandra  Drive. 

The  South  Liverpool  School  for  Girls  was  founded  in 
January,  1903,  by  a  private  compan)'.  A  private  house,  standing 
in  its  own  grounds,  has  been  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the 
school.  It  contains  an  assembly  room,  which  is  also  fitted  up 
as  a  Swedish  gymnasium,  an  art  room,  a  dining  room  and  six 
classrooms.  There  are  now  61  pupils  in  attendance,  including 
three  little  bo}'s.  They  are  organised  in  six  forms,  the  largest 
containing  13  and  the  smallest  6  pupils.  About  double  the 
number  could  be  accommodated.  The  minimum  age  of  entrance 
is  four  years  and  the  present  average  eleven  and  three- 
quarters.  Of  the  present  pupils,  37  came  from  other  public 
secondary  schools,  9  from  private  schools,  and  14  received  their 
previous  education  at  home.  The  school  fees  vary  from  three 
guineas  per  term  for  children  under  8,  to  six  guineas  for  those  over 
13.  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  attain  a  high  standard  of  work 
without  over-pressure.  There  is  no  home  work,  all  preparation 
being  done  at  the  afternoon  session,  which  varies  in  length 
according  to  the  age  of  the  pupils.  All  above  the  Kindergarten 
attend  in  the  morning  from  9  till  12.30.  The  hour  from  1.30 
to  2.30  is  devoted  to  games  for  the  whole  school.  The  after- 
noon's work  for  Form  I.  (average  age  nine  and  a  quarter  years) 
is  one  hour,  for  Form  II.  (average  age  eleven  years  and  seven 
months)  is  one  and  one-half  hours,  for  the  rest  two  hours.  Neither 
marks  nor  prizes  are  given,  and  the  spirit  of  competition  is  thus 
kept  out  of  the  work.  The  playing  field  is  a  few  minutes'  walk 
from  the  school.  Hockey  is  regularly  played  in  the  autumn  and 
winter,  and  lawn  tennis  during  the  summer.  In  the  warm 
weather  a  large  class  goes  every  week  to  the  City  Baths  for 
swimming.  The  Principals  are  Miss  F.  E.  Bevan  and  Miss  F. 
C.  Beaumont,  who  are  assisted  by  four  regular  and  five  visiting 
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mistresses,  three  of  whom  teach  music.  The  school  has  been 
recognised  for  the  purpose  of  the  Registration  of  Teachers,  and 
three  of  the  permanent  staff  are  registered  in  Column  B.  Five 
of  the  staff  are  graduates,  or  have  passed  the  equi\-alent 
examinations  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

Liverpool  Institute,  Blackburne  House  Girls'  School. 

The  Institute  Girls'  School  was  opened  in  1844  in  the 
southern  portion  of  its  present  building.  It  was  the  first  fruits 
of  the  movement  to  establish  public  schools  providing  a  liberal 
education  for  girls  of  the  middle  class.  In  1872  the  school  Vv'as 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  rest  of  Blackburne  House.  In 
1903,  together  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Institute,  it  was  handed 
over  by  the  Directors  to  the  City  Council  of  Liverpool.  There 
are  at  present  190  pupils  in  the  school,  15  of  them  being  httle 
boys  under  8  in  the  Preparatory  School.  The  building  will 
accommodate  300  children  in  all.  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to 
give  a  secondary  education  on  broad  lines,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  fit  girls  to  take  up  University,  professional,  or  commercial 
careers,  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  The  school  is  recognised  by  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  the  Registration  of 
Teachers  in  Column  B  of  the  Teachers'  Register,  and  eight  of 
the  staff,  including  the  Headmistress,  are  so  registered.  The 
premises  consist  of  15  classrooms,  each  of  which  will  accom- 
modate 25  pupils,  a  drill  hall  and  a  dining  room.  There  are  no 
science  laboratories,  and  no  Government  grants  are  earned. 
There  is  a  large  playground  in  front  of  the  building,  but  no 
playing  field.  The  Rounders  Club  plays  occasionally  in  Sefton 
Park,  and  the  Swimming  Club  has  the  use  of  the  swimming 
baths  once  a  week.  The  staff  consists  of  the  Headmistress, 
Miss  L.  M.  Coombe,  and  nine  assistant  mistresses,  of  whom  four 
are  graduates.  There  are  visiting  mistresses  for  drill  and 
singing.  There  are  ten  classes,  one  to  each  member  of  the 
regular  staff,  including  the  Headmistress,  the  largest  containing 
34  girls.  Each  of  the  assistant  mistresses  is,  therefore,  teaching 
from  22  to  25  hours  a  week.  The  minimum  age  of  admission  in 
the  Kindergarten  is  four  years,  and  the  average  admission  age 
for  the  rest  of  the  school  is  13  years.  About  30  per  cent,  of 
the  pupils  come  from  private  schools,  and  not  quite  45  per  cent. 
from  public  elementary  schools.  Those  who  pass  into  the 
Junior  School  from  the  Preparatory  form  about  20  per  cent,  of 
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the  admissions.  There  is  an  entrance  scholarship  offered  every 
term  by  the  school,  and  one  scholarship  is  offered  every  year  to 
girls  already  in  the  school.  At  the  present  time  three  such 
scholarships  are  held  by  pupils,  and  there  are  10  other  scholar- 
ship holders,  including  two  City  Council  and  five  Council  of 
Education  scholars.  In  most  years  some  of  the  Sixth  Form 
girls  go  up  to  the  Universities,  and  every  year  a  few  become 
clerks.  Nearly  all  the  girls  who  come  with  scholarships  from 
the  elementary  schools  eventually  become  teachers. 

Liverpool  College  for  Girls,  Grove  Street. 

The  Liverpool  Girls'  College  was  founded  in  1856,  largely 
owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  D.D.,  then 
Principal  of  the  Boys'  College,  and  afterwards  Dean  of  Chester. 
The  school  was  carried  on  in  Bedford  Street  until  1878,  when 
the  Grove  Street  buildings  were  erected  by  public  subscription, 
and  the  school  transferred  to  them.  The  object  of  the  school 
is  to  supply  a  good  general  education  for  girls.  Technical 
subjects,  such  as  shorthand  and  book-keeping,  are  deliberately 
omitted  from  the  curriculum.  The  school  is  recognised  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Registration  of  Teachers.  Up  to  the  present 
time  registered  science  and  art  classes  have  been  held  and 
Government  grants  earned.  From  September  next  the 
school  will  be  worked  as  a  Secondary  Day  School  under 
the  Board  of  Education.  There  are  166  pupils:  159  girls  and 
7  boys  under  8  years  of  age.  The  minimum  age  of  admission 
is  4  years  ;  the  usual  age  14.  The  school  suffers  somewhat  from 
its  position.  The  population  is  steadily  moving  out  of  town,  and 
parents  are  not  willing,  as  a  rule,  to  expose  their  daughters  to 
a  long  tram  journey.  The  fee  for  pupils  under  10  years  of  age 
is  £2  5  s.  6d.  a  term  ;  for  those  between  10  and  12,  £2  19s.  6d. ; 
for  those  over  12,  £■3,  13s.  6d.  There  is  a  Kindergarten  depart- 
ment, the  fee  for  which  is  ;^i  15  s.  in  the  case  of  children 
over  7,  and  ;^i  los.  for  those  under  that  age.  Music,  painting 
and  dancing  are  extra  subjects.  The  premises  comprise  an 
assembly  hall,  eight  classrooms,  each  accommodating  from  20 
to  30  pupils ;  a  chemical  laboratory  and  chemical  lecture  room, 
an  art  room  and  a  music  room.  It  is  intended  to  adapt  the 
chemical  laboratory  for  practical  work  in  physics  as  well.  There 
is  a  fair  playground  at  the  side  of  the  school,  and  during  the 
summer  two   tennis   courts    are   hired    in    Sefton    Park,    and    a 
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playing  field  is  rented  from  the  Boys'  College.  The  Head- 
mistress is  Miss  D.  C.  E.  Clark.  She  is  assisted  by  a  staff  of 
eight  mistresses,  four  of  whom  are  graduates,  and  three  of 
whom  are  registered  in  Column  B  of  the  Teachers"  Register. 
There  are  two  visiting  mistresses  for  art  and  singing 
respectively.  The  only  scholarships  offered  in  connexion  with 
the  school  are  two  giving  one  year's  free  education  to  girls  who 
are  already  pupils.  Eight  City  Council  and  Council  of  Educa- 
tion scholars,  and  three  holders  of  scholarships  awarded  by  other 
bodies,  are  at  present  attending  the  school.  About  15  per 
cent,  of  the  present  pupils  have  received  all  their  education  at 
the  school,  rather  more  than  40  per  cent,  have  come  on  from 
private  schools,  and  nearly  30  per  cent,  previously  attended 
public  elementary  schools.  The  following  table  shows  the 
occupations  of  230  present  members  of  the  Old  Girls* 
Association : — 

[  Secondary  and  Private  36 

Teaching    J  Technical 11 

(  Elementarv 17 

64     27-8% 

Clerical  Typewriting  and  Post  Office  13       5"6°/o 

Doctors 3 

Nurses,  &c 11 

Music    15 

Art    3 

Acting  2 

I  Journalism    2 

36     15-6% 

Trade    6       2-6% 

At  Home 60     26-0  % 

Married    51     22-1% 


Miscellaneous 
Professions. 


230 


Liverpool  College,  Preparatory  School,  Fairfield. 

The  College  Preparatory  School  was  opened  in  1898 
in  temporary  premises.  At  the  present  time  it  is  housed  in  two 
large  semi-detached  houses,  standing  in  their  own  grounds,  in 
Lockerby  Road.  As  its  name  implies,  the  school  is  intended  to 
prepare  boys  and  girls  of  from  4  to    10   or    12  years  of  age  for 
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the  senior  schools  oi  the  loundation.  in  order  to  encourage 
transference,  two  scholarships,  carrying  a  year's  free  education 
at  the  senior  schools,  are  offered  annually.  In  practice  this 
aim  is  hardly  reahsed  in  the  case  of  the  girls.  Grove  Street  is 
some  distance  off,  and  the  journey  involves  a  change  of  tram  at 
Moss  Street  corner.  Most  parents,  therefore,  prefer  to  let  their 
daughters  finish  their  education  at  Lockerby  Road,  giving  them, 
perhaps,  a  final  year  at  a  boarding  school,  in  some  cases  on  the 
Continent.  In  the  case  of  boys  things  are  different,  though 
even  here  it  might  be  expected  that  parents  would  make  more 
use  of  the  facilities  that  exist  for  transference.  From  the  date 
of  the  opening  of  the  school  (September,  1898)  to  the  close  of 
1903,  the  numbers  of  boys  sent  on  to  the  other  departments  of 
the  College  were :  Lodge  Lane,  6 ;  Shaw  Street,  Middle  School, 
20  ;  Commercial  School,  i  ;  total,  27.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  78  pupils :  48  boys  and  30  girls.  The  school  can  accom- 
modate about  twice  that  number.  The  minimum  age  of 
entrance  is  four  years  (in  the  Kindergarten  class)  and  the  average 
eight.  Of  the  present  pupils  39  (50  per  cent.)  received  their 
previous  education  at  home,  31  (40  per  cent.)  have  come  from 
various  private  schools,  which  abound  in  Fairfield,  4  (5  per 
cent.)  are  ex-elementary  school  children,  and  4  (5  per  cent.) 
have  come  from  High  Schools.  The  fees  vary  from  £1  6s.  8d. 
a  term  for  children  under  7,  to  £2)  ^os.  for  children  over  1 1  ; 
music,  painting  and  dancing  are  extra  subjects.  The  two 
principal  rooms  have  each  460  square  feet  of  floor  area ;  there 
are  also  six  other  rooms  in  use  as  classrooms.  The  boys  are 
allowed  to  use  the  College  playing  field  at  Stanley,  and  there 
are  separate  playgrounds  for  boys  and  girls  on  the  premises. 
The  Headmistress  is  Miss  E.  A.  Hensman.  There  are  three 
assistant  mistresses,  three  visiting  teachers  for  special  subjects, 
and  four  students  who  receive  instruction  in  return  for  services. 
The  school  has  been  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education  for 
the  purpose  of  Teachers'  Registration. 

Notre  Dame  High  School  for  Girls,  Mount  Pleasant. 

The  High  School  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  was  started 
in  1853  in  a  private  dwelling-house  at  the  upper  end  of  Mount 
Pleasant.  Since  that  date  the  premises  have  been  twice  re  -built, 
first  in  1875,  and  again  in  1898.  The  school  forms  a  part  of 
one    of    the    most    remarkable     educational    foundations    in 
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England;  all  grades  of  girls'  education  below  Unnersity  rank, 
including  the  training  of  both  primary  and  secondary  teachers, 
being  earned  on  under  the  same  roof.  There  are  now  171  girls 
in  attendance,  and  about  29  more  can  be  accommodated.  The 
school  is  recognised  for  the  Registration  of  Teachers,  and  the 
forms  above  the  Third  have,  from  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
been  constituted  a  Secondary  Day  School,  Division  B,  under  the 
Board  of  Education.  There  is  an  annual  inspection  by  the  Oxford 
Delegacy  of  Local  Examinations.  The  premises  consist  of 
a  large  assembly  hall,  nine  classrooms,  and  a  chemical  laboratory 
and  demonstration  room.  The  school  is  without  endowment, 
and  the  fees  vary  from  £1  is.  a  term  for  pupils  under  7,  to 
£2  2s.  for  those  over  10 ;  music,  drawing  and  painting,  German 
and  Italian  are  extra  subjects.  No  entrance  scholarships  are 
offered,  but  the  two  pupils  who  stand  highest  in  each  of  the 
three  grades  of  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations  are  rewarded 
with  two  years'  free  tuition.  At  the  present  time,  also, 
there  is  one  Council  of  Education  scholar  in  the  school. 
The  Headmistress  is  assisted  by  nine  staff  teachers  and 
two  visiting  teachers ;  three  of  the  staff  are  registered  in 
Column  B  of  the  Teachers'  Register.  The  minimum  entrance 
age  is  5,  and  the  average  12.  Many  of  the  girls  are  preparing 
to  be  teachers  in  primary  and  secondary  schools,  and  will 
proceed  to  the  Training  Colleges,  which  are  conducted  in  the 
same  building.  The  best  of  these  girls  take  the  London  or 
Liverpool  University  Matriculation  before  passing  out  of  the 
High  School. 

Notre  Dame  Collegiate  School,  Everton  Valley. 

The  Notre  Dame  Collegiate  School  for  Girls,  conducted  by 
the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  was  first  opened  on  March  1st,  1869, 
as  a  private  High  School.  In  March,  1893,  it  became  a  Higher 
Grade  School,  and  so  continued  for  nine  years.  When  the 
Cockerton  judgment  put  an  end  to  the  old  Higher  Grade  Schools, 
application  was  made  to  the  Board  for  recognition  as  a  Secondary 
Day  School,  Division  B.  At  the  time  of  the  application  no 
practical  science  was  taught  in  the  school,  but  a  combined  chemical 
and  physical  laboratory  was  fitted  up  and  brought  into  use  in 
December,  1902.  Three  months  later  the  Board  granted  the 
desired  recognition  as  from  August,  1902,  reducing  the  first 
year's  grant,  however,  on  account  of  the  defect  already  men- 
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tioned  Ihe  reduced  grant  for  the  year  was  J^iOg  15s.,  being 
at  the  rate  of  35  s.  upon  each  of  97  pupils.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  149  pupils  m  the  Division  B  School,  and  217  in  all, 
including  13  little  boys  in  the  Preparatory  Department.  Thirty- 
seven  of  the  girls  are  boarders.  Accommodation  is  provided 
for  270  in  all.  The  premises  were  partly  built  for  the  school 
and  partly  adapted.  There  are  two  large  assembly  rooms- 
one  for  the  seniors  and  one  for  the  juniors — ten  classrooms,  and 
a  science  lecture  room,  m  addition  to  the  laboratory  already 
mentioned.  There  is  a  playground,  but  no  playing  field. 
During  the  last  few  years  the  school  has  become  more  and  more 
a  recruiting  ground  for  pupil  teachers  for  the  thirteen  Roman 
Catholic  elementary  schools  in  North  Liverpool.  Quite  half 
the  pupils  leaving  in  this  period  have  gone  to  one  or  other 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Training  Colleges — the  Pupil  Teachers' 
College,  Everton ;  the  Normal  Training  College,  ]\Iount 
Pleasant ;  or  the  Secondary  Training  College,  ]\Iount  Pleasant. 
The  minimum  age  of  admission  is  four  years ;  the  average 
thirteen  years.  The  school  fees  vary  from  £1  is.  a  term  in  the 
Preparator}',  to  £2  2s.  in  the  Senior  and  Commercial  Sections.  Of 
the  present  pupils,  18  per  cent,  have  come  from  private  schools, 

40  per  cent,   received  their  previous  education  at   home,   and 

41  per  cent,  are  ex-elementary  scholars.  It  is  regrettable  that 
the  children  from  the  elementary  schools  who  are  destined  to  be 
pupil  teachers  are  sent  at  so  late  an  age  to  the  school.  Very 
few  of  them  go  through  the  whole  curriculum,  or  take  any 
senior  examination  before  beginning  to  teach ;  for  most  the 
Junior  Oxford  Local  is  a  terminus  ad  que))'..  Five  internal 
scholarships  are  awarded  by  the  school  on  the  results  of  the 
Oxford  Local  Examinations  ;  there  are  no  external  scholarships. 
The  Local  Education  Authority  has  recognised  the  school  as 
eligible  to  receive  grants,  in  return  for  which  it  has  twelve  free 
places  at  its  disposal.  In  addition  to  the  Kindergarten,  there 
are  ten  classes  in  the  school,  with  an  average  of  19  pupils  in 
each.  The  greatest  number  in  any  one  class  is  32  ;  the  least 
4.  The  staff  consists  of  eleven  teachers,  besides  the  Head- 
mistress and  three  visiting  teachers.  Five  of  the  teachers  have 
the  Government  Certificate,  and  one  is  a  graduate  of  Victoria 
University.  The  school  is  recognised  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Registration  of  Teachers,  but  so  far  only  the  Headmistress  is 
registered. 
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Belle  Rive  Convent  School,  Prince's  Park. 

The  Girls'  School  of  the  Sisterhood  of  the  Faithful  Com- 
panions was  established  in  Great  George  Square  in  1844,  and  was 
transferred  to  Belle  Rive,  at  the  comer  of  Ullet  Road  and  Lodge 
Lane,  in  September,  1886.  The  present  premises,  which  stand 
in  their  own  grounds,  were  partly  adapted  and  partly  built  for  a 
school.  They  contain  two  large  assembly  rooms,  each  with 
1,400  feet  of  superficial  area,  and  four  classrooms  ;  there  are  also 
ten  small  music  rooms.  There  is  no  playground,  but  Sefton 
Park  is  quite  close  at  hand.  The  school  can  accommodate  100 
pupils,  including  50  boarders.  At  present  there  are  5 1  boarders 
and  39  day  pupils.  The  minimum  age  of  entrance  is  five  years ; 
the  average  twelve.  All  the  present  pupils  have  come  from 
private  schools,  or  have  had  their  previous  education  at  home. 
The  fees  for  day  scholars  are  £2  2s.  a  term  for  those  under  10 ; 
£^  3s.  for  those  over  10.  German,  music,  drawing  and 
calisthenics  are  extra  subjects.  There  are  13  regular  teachers, 
1 1  of  whom  are  Sisters  of  the  Order.  Four  visiting  teachers 
take  the  calisthenics  and  part  of  the  music.  The  school  has 
been  recognised  for  the  purpose  of  the  Registration  of  Teachers. 
Great  stress  is  laid  upon  developing  the  characters  of  the  pupils, 
and  on  fitting  them  for  domestic  life.  The  whole  of  the  school 
work  is  done  at  the  school,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Sisters, 
and  the  size  of  the  staff  renders  a  large  amount  of  individual 
teaching  possible.  Sewing  is  a  compulsory  subject  for  all  pupils. 
Cookery  is  nominally  an  extra  subject,  but  in  practice  is  taught 
to  girls  as  a  reward  for  good  behaviour. 

St.  Joseph's  Convent  of  Mercy,  Mount  Vernon  Street. 

This  is  a  small  girls'  school  attended  by  children  in  the 
neighbourhood.  There  is  a  preparatory  class  for  little  boys, 
of  whom  there  are  at  present  14,  all  under  ten  years  of  age. 
They  pass  on  in  due  course  to  secondary  schools.  Girls  are 
kept  on  to  all  ages.  There  are  at  present  48  girls  in  the  school, 
19  being  under  ten,  and  4,  fifteen  or  over.  The  minimum  age 
of  admission  is  four  years ;  there  is  no  maximum  limit.  Three 
of  the  teachers,  including  the  Principal,  possess  the  Government 
Certificate ;  there  is  a  fourth  teacher  for  music.  The  school  is 
not  recognised  for  the  purpose  of  Registration,  nor  is  it 
inspected  by  any  external  authority.  It  differs  from  an  ordinary 
sn-iall  private  school  merely  in  the  nature  of  its  control.     For 
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day  scholars  under  seven  the  fees  are  7s.  6d.  per  quarter ;  for 
scholars  over  seven,  los.  6d.  per  quarter.  Alusic  and  painting 
are  extra  subjects.  A  fee  of  ;^20  per  annum  is  charged  for 
boarders,  of  whom  at  the  present  time  there  are  eight — all  being 
girls. 

Convent  School,  Convent  of  Mercy,  Green  Lane,  Wavertree. 

This  is  a  little  school  of  21  pupils,  situated  in  a  neighbourhood 
at  present  sparsely  populated,  but  likely  to  increase  considerably 
in  the  near  future.  Five  of  the  pupils  are  boys  under  10  years 
of  age,  and  sixteen  are  girls,  of  whom  only  two  are  over  10.  At 
present,  therefore,  the  school  is  simply  pre-preparatory.  The 
Sisters  of  the  Convent,  however,  look  forward  to  a  gradual 
increase  in  numbers,  which  shall  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
needs  of  the  district. 

The  Convent  of  Mercy,  Hardy  Street. 

This  is  a  small  school  taught  by  the  Sisters  for  the  con- 
venience of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are 
39  pupils  in  the  school — 20  boys,  19  girls.  All  are  da}-  scholars. 
Only  seven  are  over  12  years  of  age. 

II. — The  Private  Schools. 

This  will  be  the  most  convenient  place  to  mention  the 
general  outcome  of  the  inquiry  into  the  work  of  the  private 
schools  in  Liverpool.  After  careful  consideration,  in  which,  as 
in  many  other  parts  of  my  work,  I  was  helped  by  the  experienced 
advice  of  Mr.  Hewitt,  Director  of  Technical  Education,  54 
private  schools  were  communicated  with  at  the  beginning  of  the 
inquiry.  In  each  case  a  form  of  questions  was  sent  to  the 
Principal,  who  was  asked  to  make  a  return  of  the  number  and 
ages  of  the  pupils  in  the  school  on  February  ist,  1904;  of  the 
number  and  qualifications  of  the  teachers  exclusively  attached  to 
the  school ;  of  the  minimum  and  maximum  ages  of  the  pupils  at 
entrance  ;  of  the  average  number  of  pupils  per  class  ;  and  of  the 
examinations,  if  any,  for  which  pupils  were  prepared.  The 
Principal  was  also  asked  to  describe  the  general  aims  of  the 
school,  and  to  mention  any  special  features  of  its  work  which 
might  have  been  introduced  in  order  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  the  district.  From  the  fifty-four  schools  to  which  this 
communication  was  sent,  forms,  duly  filled  up,  were  returned  by 
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fort)'-three.  In  four  other  cases  the  school  had  been  dis- 
continued. Seven  sent  no  reply.  All  the  forty-three  schools 
which  had  filled  in  the  forms — and  one  other — \\ere  visited  with 
the  exception  of  (a)  three  which  did  not  desire  it,  (b)  one  which 
was  temporarily  closed  on  account  of  infectious  disease,  and 
(c)  one  which  was  discontinued  while  the  inquiry  was  in  progress. 
The  44  private  schools  (including  the  one  which  closed 
during  the  inquiry)  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 

Class  A. — Preparatory,   for  boys   only,  preparing  for 

higher  Secondary  Schools  3 

Class  B. — Schools    for   girls,  but  admitting  boys   to 

the    lower    forms  24 

Class  C. — Schools  for  girls  only  (all  ages) 5 

Class  D. — Schools  for  boys  only  (all  ages) 4 

Class  E. — High-class  Kindergarten  only    2 

Class  F. — V^irtually  alternative  to  Public  Elementary 

Schools  6 


44 

In  the  statistics,  only  Classes  A  to  E  are  counted.  About 
six  schools  in  Class  B  are  doing  work  Vvhich  is  mainly 
elementary,  and  might  with  almost  equal  propriety  be  placed  in 
Class  F.  Were  it  possible  to  take  an  age  limit  as  marking  the 
lower  line  of  secondary  education,  the  schools  in  Class  E  v^^ould 
be  omitted.  They  contain  29  boys  and  34  girls.  But  the 
schools  in  question  are,  through  the  personnel  of  their  staff  and 
the  future  educational  destination  of  the  pupils,  related  to  the 
other  secondary,  and  not  to  the  public  elementary,  schools. 
Their  numbers  have,  therefore,  been  added  to  the  total  of  those 
receiving  secondary  education. 

Details  of  typical  schools  in  each  class  are  quoted  belov;, 
followed  by  statistics  of  the  ages  and  numbers  of  the  pupils. 
The  date  of  the  statistics  and  other  particulars,  upon  which  the 
following  table  is  based,  was  February  i,  1904. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE    CAUSES    OF    WEAKNESS    IN    SECONDARY    EDUCATION 
IN   LIVERPOOL. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  great  cities  in  England  lack  so  signally 
as  Liverpool  the  aid  of  large  endowments  for  the  support  of 
secondary  education.  The  city  rose  to  greatness  more  than 
two  generations  after  the  impulse  towards  the  founding  or 
re-founding  of  Grammar  Schools,  which  played  so  great  a  part 
in  the  social  history  of  England  during  the  sixteenth  and  the 
early  years  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  had  ebbed  away. 
When  Liverpool  became  rich  and  famous,  another  educational 
movement  was  in  vogue — the  establishment  of  Charity  Schools 
for  the  elementary  education  of  the  children  of  the  destitute 
poor.  Hence  it  is  that,  apart  from  the  slender  endowment  once 
attached  to  the  Chantry  of  St.  Katherine,  and  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Grammar  School  which  was  discontinued  in 
1803,  the  oldest  educational  foundation  in  the  city  is  that  of  the 
Blue  Coat  Hospital,  established  in  1708  for  the  charitable  up- 
bringing and  semi-industrial  training  of  poor  children. 

T.iC  lack  of  educational  endowments  is  striking  when  com- 
pared with  the  comparative  wealth,  in  this  respect,  of  some  other 
Lancashire  towns.  While  Manchester  and  Salford  between 
them  have  educational  endowments  amounting  to  £11  i8s.  od. 
per  1,000  of  their  population,  and  while  Bury,  on  a  like  calculation, 
has  as  much  as  i^2i  4s.  od.,  Liverpool  has  only  ten  shillings  and 
sevenpence.* 

In  the  absence  of  any  great  endowed  secondary  school,  a 
strong  effort  was  made  in  Liverpool,  a  little  more  than  sixty 
years  ago,  to  establish  secondary  education  on  a  self-supporting 
basis,  so  far  as  annual  m.aintenance  was  concerned.  Hence  the 
opening  of  the  High  School  at  the  Institute  (1838),  and  the 
founding  of  the  Liverpool  College  in  Shaw  Street  (1840),  and 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College  (1842).  The  energy  thus  shown 
in  attempting  to  meet  a  grave  public  need  was  honourable  to  all 
concerned.     But  the  financial  basis  upon  which  the  new  institu- 

•  The  amount  of  the  endowments  upon  which  this  figjure  is  based  is  taken 
from  the  return  printed  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  Royal  Commis<-ions  on  Secondary 
Education,  1895. 
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tions  were  established  was  inadequate.  The  cost  of  secondary 
and  higher  education  was  but  imperfectly  understood.  There 
were  no  Government  grants  in  aid.  Indeed  the  economic 
theories  then  prevalent  in  England  were  highly  unfavourable 
to  the  idea  of  State-aid  for  secondary  schools.  We  had  risen  to 
commercial  greatness  without  much  schooling,  and,  as  compared 
with  what  was  being  done  at  the  very  same  time  in  Germany, 
with  the  dehberate  purpose  of  training  commercial  and  industrial 
leaders  for  the  future,  little  thought  was  given  by  the  leaders  of 
English  opinion  to  the  difficult  problem  of  secondary  education. 
The  training  of  recruits  for  the  various  branches  of  the  higher 
Civil  Service,  which  had  largely  caused  the  development  of  a 
State-aided  and  State-controlled  system  of  secondary  education 
in  Prussia,  was  not  felt  necessary  in  England.  The  social 
degradation  of  the  poorer  parts  of  the  greatest  English  cities 
(and  especially  of  those  which  had  grown  enormously  in  size  as  a 
result  of  the  Industrial  Revolution)  made  the  work  of  providing 
elementary  education  so  urgent  as  to  leave  little  energy  for  the 
less  conspicuous,  though  really  not  less  pressing,  task  of 
improving  the  work  and  increasing  the  number  of  the  secondary 
schools. 

Against  this  difficulty  of  insufficient  means  the  secondary 
schools  of  Liverpool  have  struggled  ever  since.  The  first  result 
of  their  poverty  has  been  inability  to  pay  proper  salaries  to  the 
great  majority  of  their  assistant  masters  and  assistant  mistresses. 
Admirable  indeed  has  been  the  service  which  has  been  rendered 
in  the  past,  and  is  being  rendered  now,  by  many  teachers  on  the 
staffs  of  the  schools  in  question,  in  spite  of  the  inadequate 
remuneration  which,  as  a  rule,  is  all  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
schools  to  pay.  The  best  things  that  a  devoted  teacher  gives  to 
his  or  her  pupils  are  given  for  deeper  than  self -regarding  reasons 
and  bear  no  strict  relation  to  pecuniar}^  return.  But  taking  the 
position  as  a  whole,  one  of  the  cardinal  weaknesses  of 
secondary  education  in  Liverpool  may  be  traced  to  this 
lack  of  means  to  pay  the  salaries  which  (apart  from 
exceptions)  are  needed  to  retain  the  services  of  the  best  teachers. 
In  nine  secondary  schools  for  boys  in  Liverpool,  or  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  there  were  employed  at  a  recent  date 
more  than  seventy  assistant  masters  on  the  permanent  staff. 
Some  of  these  masters  had  served  their  schools  nine  years  and 
upwards.     Nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  had  been  senang  for  at 
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least  four  years.  The  average  salary  of  the  whole  number, 
seniors  and  juniors  alike,  was  only  ^^151  5s.  6d.  per  annum.  The 
salaries  ranged  from  ^342  to.  £/^.  Had  not  the  Directors  of  the 
Liverpool  Institute  made  a  great  effort  to  raise  the  salaries  of 
some  of  the  masters  in  their  service,  the  average  would  have 
fallen  to  ^^140  per  annum.  But  when  the  responsibility  of  a 
secondary  schoolmaster's  work  and  the  cost  of  his  training  are 
taken  into  account ;  when  it  is  remembered  how  much  depends 
on  the  intellectual  power  and  scholarship  which  he  brings  to  his 
task ;  the  inadequacy  of  salaries  on  this  scale  becomes  clear. 
No  secondary  school  can  really  do  its  work  as  that  work  should 
be  done  unless  its  teachers  are  men  or  women  of  high  ability 
and  culture.  At  present,  in  England  generally,  the  salaries  paid 
to  assistant  masters  and  mistresses  in  secondary  day  schools  are 
very  inadequate.  It  is  to  the  public  interest  that  they  should 
be  increased  so  as  to  give  a  fair  competence  in  middle  life,  and 
freedom  from  the  harassing  anxieties  which  too  narrow  means 
entail.  In  every  walk  of  life  ability  has  to  be  paid  for.  Things 
being  as  they  are  in  England,  the  kind  of  ability  and  of  trained 
aptitude  which  the  nation  needs  for  service  on  the  staffs  of  its 
secondary  schools  cannot  in  the  long  run  be  secured,  in 
sufficiently  large  quantities  and  for  long  periods  of  arduous 
service,  at  average  salaries  of  a  hundred  and  forty  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and  those  with  no  reasonable  prospect 
of  increase  and  with  no  retiring  allowance  for  old  age. 

Another  result  of  the  inadequate  salaries  which  the  Liver- 
pool secondary  schools  have  had  to  pay,  has  been  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  assistant  masters  to  eke  out  their  incomes 
by  taking  outside  teaching  work  in  the  evening,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  school  duties  which,  though  not  inconsistent  with  a 
due  admixture  of  outside  interests,  are,  if  rightly  discharged,  in 
themselves  sufficient  to  employ  the  energy  of  those  concerned. 
In  three  secondary  schools  for  boys  in  Liverpool  and  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  out  of  54  assistant  masters,  not  less  than 
one -half  found  themselves  obliged  to  take  teaching  engagements 
in  the  evening,  in  order  to  supplement  incomes  upon  which  they 
could  not  otherwise  have  maintained  themselves  and  their 
families.  In  one  of  the  three  schools,  actually  two-thirds  of  the 
staff  were  constrained  to  take  this  evening  work  as  a  means  of 
eking  out  their  salaries.  The  more  closely  this  system  is  looked 
into,  the  more  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  secondary 
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schools  is  it  found  to  be.  Outside  work,  indeed,  as  such,  is  not 
necessarily  an  evil  in  a  teacher's  life.  If  it  is  the  right  kind  of 
outside  work,  it  may  freshen  him  up,  and  keep  him  in  touch  with 
other  interests  besides  his  own.  But  night  drudgery,  undertaken 
as  drudgery  in  order  to  make  ends  meet,  and  of  a  kind  which 
brings  no  relief  to  the  mind  or  change  of  interests,  is  deadening 
to  the  teacher's  powers,  and  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the 
school.  It  means  that  the  masters,  who  burden  themselves  with 
this  kind  of  evening  work,  are  tired  in  the  day-time.  Their 
teaching  loses  the  freshness,  the  vigour,  the  "  bite,"  which  all 
good  teaching  ought  to  have.  The  masters  have  not  time  to 
think  over  their  lessons  beforehand,  or  to  be  always  widening  the 
limits  of  their  own  knowledge.  They  are  always  giving  out,  and 
have  not  time  or  strength  to  keep  on  taking  in  new  information 
and  new  ideas.  The  labour  of  the  evening  work  is  a  constant 
drain  upon  their  strength,  and  a  strain  upon  their  ner\'es.  They 
are  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends,  and  the  interests  of  their 
pupils  suffer  accordingly.  Yet  the  blame  is  not  to  be  laid  at 
the  masters'  doors.  The  evil  is  due  to  the  insufficiency  of  the 
salaries  paid  for  the  work  done  in  the  secondary  school.  The 
remedy  lies  in  paying  the  masters  a  reasonable  salary,  in  order 
that,  while  rightly  seeking  the  variety  of  interest  and  of  mental 
occupation  which  is  congenial  to  strong  men  of  intellectual 
power,  they  may  devote  their  time  and  strength  to  their  duties 
in  the  schools  to  which  they  are  attached. 

Another  result  of  the  inadequate  funds  out  of  which  the 
teachers'  salaries  are  paid,  has  been  the  practice  of  having  too 
small  a  teaching  staff  to  cope  efficiently  with  the  numbers  in  the 
school.  If  a  teacher  is  to  do  his  work  really  well,  and  to  give 
his  pupils  the  individual  attention  they  require,  he  must  have 
leisure  not  only  to  prepare  his  lessons  and  to  work  at  his  subject 
(no  one  can  be  a  good  teacher  who  is  not  himself  always  learning, 
and,  therefore,  in  fresh  sympathy  with  the  attitude  of  the 
learner),  but  also  to  correct  his  pupils'  written  work.  For  this  to 
be  possible,  and  to  allow  the  classes  to  be  of  reasonable  size, 
there  ought  to  be — in  a  secondary  school  of  400  boys — no  less 
than  one  master  (including  specialists)  to  every  20  boys  in  the 
school.  Where  the  school  is  smaller,  the  number  of  boys  to 
each  master  should  be  less.  But  in  the  Commercial  School  at 
the  Liverpool  Institute,  the  number  of  masters  to  boys  is  one  to 
twenty-three.  And  at  the  Commercial  School  at  the  Liverpool 
College  it  is  one  to  twenty-seven. 
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A  fourth  result  of  the  absence  of  endowments  in  the 
Liverpool  secondary  schools,  and  of  the  consequent  necessity 
of  relying  on  school  fees  for  their  maintenance,  has  been 
a  natural  unwillingness  to  require  of  boys  seeking  admission 
to  the  schools  a  standard  of  attainment  fully  corresponding  to 
their  age.  Owing  to  the  enlightened  action  of  those  responsible 
for  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  this  evil  has  been  in  some  degree 
lessened  in  recent  years,  but  the  entrance  qualification  is  still 
too  low,  especially  in  the  case  of  older  boys. 

Still  more  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  secondary 
schools  in  Liverpool  is  the  practice  of  sending  boys  to  them  for 
a  short  time,  in  order  that  they  may  say  that  they  are  "  Institute 
boys,"  or  "  College  boys,"  as  the  case  may  be.  The  efficiency 
of  a  secondary  school,  on  its  intellectual  side,  depends  upon  its 
subjecting  its  pupils  to  the  influence  of  a  well-planned  and  well- 
sustained  course  of  mental  stimulus  and  discipline.  This  course 
should,  in  ordinary  cases,  extend  over  at  least  four  years.  It 
should  be  well  thought  out  from  beginning  to  end.  Each  stage 
should  dovetail  into  that  which  follows  it.  The  methods  of 
teaching  employed  in  each  stage  should  be  skilfully  adjusted, 
so  as  to  lead  up  to  the  point  of  intellectual  attainment,  and  of 
m.astery,  fixed  as  the  normal  aim  of  the  course.  Each  subject 
in  the  curriculum  should  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  other 
subjects,  so  that  the  course,  however  modified  in  the  case  of 
individual  boys  according  to  their  need  or  aptitude,  may  form 
a  balanced  whole.  But  it  is  fatal  to  the  attainment  of  any  such 
purpose  if  boys  are  allowed  to  come  as  late  in  the  course  as  they 
please,  and  to  go  away  from  it  as  early  as  they  like.  Yet  some- 
thing of  this  sort  is  happening  year  by  year  in  some  of  the 
chief  secondary  schools  in  Liverpool.  Take  the  Institute,  for 
example.  In  each  of  the  years  1901,  1902  and  1903,  more  than 
half  of  the  boys  who  left  the  school  had  been  in  it  less  than  three 
years.  This  short  duration  of  the  school  life  does  not  give  the 
school  a  proper  chance  of  really  training  the  boys  committed 
to  its  charge.  In  the  Commercial  School  of  the  Liverpool 
Institute  the  average  length  of  time  which  had  been  spent  in 
the  school  by  the  boys  who  left  in  1903  was  only  2-34  years. 
In  the  Commercial  Schools  at  the  Institute  and  the  College,  only 
2*25  per  cent,  of  the  boys  leaving  in  1901  and  1902  had  com- 
pleted a  course  of  at  least  four  years  in  the  school,  ending 
not  earlier  than  16:  a  mere  decimal  per  cent,  of  the  number  in 
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the  schools.  Compare  this  with  what  is  being  secured  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  Of  the  boys  in  the  pubHc  secondary  schools 
of  New  York,  5 '93  per  cent,  completed  during  the  year  1902-3  a 
course  which  in  most  cases  began  about  the  fourteenth  year, 
and  in  no  case  lasted  less  than  four  years.  It  is  still  worse  as 
compared  with  the  state  of  things  in  Prussia.  Of  the  boys  in 
the  Higher  Schools  in  Prussia,  4"46  per  cent,  completed  in  the 
year  1900  a  school  course  beginning  in  most  cases  about  the 
tenth  year,  and  lasting,  in  three-quarters  of  the  total  number  of 
cases,  nine  years. 

The  follov.ing  table  shows  that  many  boys  leave  the  Com- 
mercial School  at  the  Liverpool  Institute  too  soon  to  get  from 
the  course  the  intellectual  benefit  which  they  might  otherwise 
derive  from  it : — 

Of  6S3  boys  who  left  the  Institute  Commercial  School  in 
the  years  190 1-3  inclusive — 

129  (18  per  cent.)  were  under  14, 
194  (28  per  cent.)  were  in  their  15th  year, 
262  (38  per  cent.)  were  in  their  i6th  year, 
and  only     98  (14  per  cent.)  were  over  16. 
Of  these  same  683  boys — 

75  (10  per  cent.)  had  spent  less  than  i  year  m  the 
school, 
300  (43  per  cent.)  had  spent  less  than  2  years  in  the 

school, 
484  (70  per  cent.)  had  spent  less  than  3  years  in  the 

school, 
573  (83  per  cent.)  had  spent  less  than  4  years  in  the 
school, 
while  only  no  (16  per  cent.)  had  spent  4  years  or  more. 

In  the  High  School  at  the  Liverpool  Institute  things  ought 
to  be  much  better,  but  in  point  of  fact  are,  in  these  respects,  far 
from  what  they  should  be.  The  normal  leaving  age  should  be 
not  under  16.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1902  and  in  1903,  21  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  leaving  were  under  14  (25  out  of  115).  Of  the 
numbers  who  left  under  :6  years  of  age,  43  per  cent.  (50  boys) 
had  been  less  than  two  years,  and  72  per  cent.  (83  boys)  less 
than  four  years,  in  the  school.  By  rights  the  greater  number  of 
boys  should  have  been  four  years  and  upwards  in  the  school  before 
leaving.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  only  a  quarter  of  the 
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buys  iea\iiig-  in  iguj,  and  auuuL  une-linrd  of  the  bo}'s  leaving  ia 
1903,  had  reached  this  point  of  maturity  in  their  studies. 

.     The  same  state  of  things  exists  in  Shaw  Street.     Of  270 
boys  who  left  the  Commercial  School  in  190 1-2 — 
42  (15  per  cent.)  were  under  14, 
65  (24  per  cent.)  were  in  their  15  th  year, 
113  (41  per  cent.)  were  in  their  i6th  year, 
and       50  (18  per  cent.)  were  over  16. 
Of  these  same  270  boys — 

23  (8  per  cent.)  had  spent  less  than   i   year  m  the 

school, 
1 1 8  (43  per  cent.)  had  spent  less  than  2  years  in  the 

school, 
204  (75  per  cent.)  had  spent  less  than  3  years  in  the 

school, 
245  (go  per  cent.)  had  spent  less  than  4  years  in  the 
school, 
and  only     25  (9  per  cent.)  had  spent  4  years  or  more. 

In  the  same  two  years,  154  boys  left  the  Middle  School  of 
Liverpool  College  ;  23  of  these  (14  per  cent.)  were  under  14  years 
of  age,  and  95  (61  per  cent.)  were  under  16  years  of  age.  Of 
the  154  boys,  49  (31  per  cent.)  had  been  in  the  school  less  than 
2  years  when  they  left,  and  123  (79  per  cent.)  less  than  4  years. 
These  same  causes  of  weakness  in  the  secondary  education 
of  boys  in  Liverpool  appear  even  more  conspicuously  from  an 
examination  of  the  ages  and  length  of  stay  of  those  still  in  the 
schools. 

The  first  of  the  diagrams  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  shows 
the  ages  of  all  the  boys  in  the  public  secondary  schools  of 
Liverpool  on  February  ist,  1904.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
number  line  mounts  steadily  to  fourteen  and  a-half  years,  at 
which  point  there  are  nearly  440  boys  in  the  schools.  From 
that  point  it  drops  in  rapid  descent.  This  is  highly  unsatis- 
factory. If  all  boys  entered  the  schools  at  or  before  12  years 
of  age,  and  stayed  at  least  four  years,  the  number  line  between 
12  and  16  years  would  be  almost  horizontal.  The  deviation 
shown  by  the  diagram  from  this  normal  school  condition  is  very 
marked.  The  age  of  the  maximum  number  of  boys  ought  not 
to  run  up  to  so  sharp  a  point  at  fourteen  and  a-half,  and  then  to 
fall  away  sEarply  at  once.  It  ought  to  be  represented  by  a 
much  flatter  line  extending  from  about  12  to  16. 
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The  secuiid  diagiain  reveals  the  same  weakness,  il  shows 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  boys'  schools  of  the  Institute,  the 
College  and  St.  Francis  Xavier's,  classified  according  to  the 
number  of  terms  each  has  completed  in  his  school.  The  pulse 
of  the  curve,  with  its  rise  in  every  third  term,  indicates  the  larger 
entry  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the  term  immediately 
following  the  summer  holidays.  But,  when  this  is  allowed  for, 
the  significance  of  the  curve  is  still  unmistakeable.  Far  too  few- 
boys  stay  on  to  complete  their  second  year  of  work  in  the 
school,  and  the  number  falling  away  before  the  third  and  fourth 
\'ears  are  completed  is  seriously  large. 

The  next  two  figures  (Nos.  3,  4)  give  in  graphic  form  a 
representation  of  the  school-life  of  all  the  boys  who  left  the 
Commercial  School  and  the  High  School  of  the  Liverpool 
Institute,  and  the  Commercial  School  and  the  Middle  School 
of  the  Liverpool  College  in  Shaw  Street,  in  the  year  1902. 
In  both  diagrams,  each  of  the  long  vertical  enclosed  spaces 
represents  the  actual  school-life  of  a  particular  boy.  The  base 
line  of  each  enclosed  space  marks  the  age  at  which  the  boy 
entered  the  school  in  question.  Its  upper  limit  shows  the  age  at 
which  he  left.  Across  each  chart  are  ruled  two  strong  black 
lines  enclosing  the  space  which  represents  the  period  betw^een 
12  and  16  years.  This  period  of  four  years  may  be  taken  as 
forming  the  core  or  backbone  of  secondary  education.  Those 
are  the  four  years  within  which,  if  the  pupil  comes  adequately 
prepared,  the  secondary  school  can  do,  not  indeed  its  most 
advanced,  but,  at  any  rate,  a  solid  and  lasting  work.  There 
should,  therefore,  be  on  each  diagram  a  broad  band  of  nearly 
solid  attendances  at  the  schools  between  the  tw^o  horizontal  lines 
which  mark  off  the  space  between  twelve  and  sixteen  years. 
Instead  of  that,  the  diagrams  show  a  ragged  fringe  of  periods  of 
irregular  length  with  comparatively  few  cases  of  school-life 
extending  throughout  what  should  be  the  normal  period  of 
secondary  education.  It  will  be  seen  in  how  many  cases  in 
the  schools  to  which  the  figures  refer,  the  school-life  of  a  boy 
begins  at  13  or  later,  and  in  how  many  it  ends  at  15,  or  even 
before. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  state  of  things  the 
conditions  under  which  the  public  elementary  schools  in  Liver- 
pool carr>'  on  their  work.  The  following  table  shows  the  total 
number  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  Liverpool  public  elementary 
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schools  in  the  last  week  oi  the  educational  year  ended  on  July 
31st,  1903,  arranged  according  to  ages: — 


Ajre. 


5  .. 

6  „ 

7  " 


Boys.    '■    Girls. 


1,220 
3'H2 
6,542 
7,266 

6.713 
6,854 
6,562 


1,163 
3.025 

6.337 
7.334 
6,762 

7.195 
6,639 


Aire. 


10  years 

11  „ 

12  „ 

13  .. 
H  .. 

15  .. 

16  „ 


Bovs. 


6,872 

6.499 
6,658 

6,541 
1.318 

145 
24 


Girls. 


6,638 
6.459 
6,593 
6.317 
1.587 
271 

63 


There  is  no  serious  change  in  the  total  number  of  pupils  belvveeii 
the  ages  of  seven  and  thirteen.  Between  those  ages  the  boys 
pass  up  through  the  schools  in  a  stream,  which  is  practically 
unbroken.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  same  is  true  of  the 
girls.  The  public  elementary  schools  have  thus  an  opportunity 
of  exerting  a  prolonged  and  continuous  influence  on  their  pupils 
during  seven  successive  years  at  least.  It  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  the  public  secondary  schools  should  have  a  similar 
opportunity  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen. 

In  the  case  of  the  girls  in  the  public  secondary  schools  in 
Liverpool,  the  practice  of  making  a  very  short  stay  in  the  schools, 
though  giving  cause  for  complaint  in  some  institutions,  is  less 
prevalent  than  in  the  case  of  boys.  The  next  diagram  (No.  5) 
shows  the  present  ages  of  the  girls  in  the  public  secondary 
schools  of  the  city.  This  figure  may  be  compared  with  Diagram 
No.  I,  which  gives  the  corresponding  curve  for  the  boys.  Instead 
of  mounting  sharply  up,  like  the  boys'  curve,  to  a  point  which 
shows  that  the  greatest  number  of  the  pupils  are  about 
fourteen  and  a-half  years  of  age,  the  girls'  curve  lies  com- 
paratively flat  on  the  paper  between  the  years  of  twelve  and 
a  half  and  fifteen  and  a  half,  with  only  a  relatively  slight 
elevation  between  fourteen  and  fifteen.     This  shows  that  the 
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ages  of  the  girls  in  the  public  secondary  schools  are  more  evenly 
distributed  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  normal  secondary 
school  period,  though  the  latter  begins  a  little  later,  and  ends 
earlier,  than  is  desirable.  But  from  twelve  and  a  half  to  about 
fifteen  and  a  half  the  girls  stay  on  at  the  schools  with  a 
steadiness  which  is  greater  than  that  shown  by  the  boys. 

Once  more,  we  may  compare  Diagram  6,  which  shows  the 
number  of  terms  all  the  girls  have  been  in  the  schools  with  the 
similar  diagram  (No.  2)  for  the  boys.  The  pulse  due  to  the  large 
entry  in  September  is  distinctly  traceable,  though  curiously 
broken  in  the  third  year,  but  the  essential  point  is  that  the  fall  in 
numbers  as  the  terms  increase  is  much  more  gradual  than  in  the 
case  of  the  boys. 

Another  cause  of  weakness  in  the  work  of  many  of  the 
secondary  schools  of  Liverpool  is  the  undue  amount  of  attention 
which  they  pay  to  the  task  of  preparing  their  pupils  for  the 
Local  Examinations.  These  examinations^  have  in  many  ways 
done  a  great  work  for  secondary  education  in  England ;  they 
might  be  made  good  servants ;  but  when  the  teacher's  energies 
are  absorbed  in  preparing  for  them ;  when  so  much  of  his 
thought  is  devoted  to  getting  the  children  through  the  examina- 
tion that  little  time  is  left  for  the  questions  of  what  course  of 
study  and  what  methods  of  teaching  will  have  the  best  influence 
in  the  long  run  upon  the  pupils'  intellectual  interests  and  powers, 
then  the  examinations  have  become  bad  masters.  In  some  of 
the  Liverpool  schools,  classes  are  actually  called  by  the  name  of 
the  external  examination  for  which  the  pupils  are  being  prepared. 
The  examination  has  become  relatively  too  important ;  it 
is  regarded  too  much  as  an  end  in  itself.  Originality  and 
freedom  in  methods  of  teaching  are  too  often  sacrificed  to  its 
demands.  This  excessive  regard  for  examination  tests  has 
arisen  from  the  special  conditions  of  secondary  education  in 
Liverpool.  There  are  a  great  number  of  schools  competing 
against  one  another.  They  strive  to  excel  in  the  number  of 
successes  which  they  can  win  in  a  competition  open  to  all.  Up 
to  a  certain  point,  of  course,  this  emulation  is  healthy  and 
reasonable.  But  success  in  passing  pupils  for  an  external 
examination  is  no  adequate  test  of  all-round  educational 
efficiency.  The  price  paid  may  be  too  high.  The  successes  may 
co-exist  with  much  neglect  of  the  permanent  interests  of  many 
of  the  pupils  in  the  school.     They  may  result  in.  and  conceal, 
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indifference  towards  the  difficult  and  pressing  problems  which 
are  concerned  with  the  choice  of  studies,  with  methods  of  study, 
and  with  methods  of  teaching.  A  pupil  who  has  been  so  taught 
as  to  win  a  certificate,  may,  nevertheless,  have  been  taught  in  a 
way  which  has  failed  to  arouse  keen  intellectual  interest,  and 
to  form  habits  of  intelligent  observation.  On  the  intellectual 
side  the  great  aim  of  a  school  is  to  teach  the  pupils  to  think, 
not  to  prepare  them  to  pass  examinations.  Our  English 
individualism,  which,  in  Liverpool  and  elsewhere,  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  that  is  characteristic  in  our  secondary  education, 
caused  the  external  examinations  to  be  the  only  form  of 
educational  audit  which  the  great  mass  of  private  and  other 
schools  were  free  to  adopt,  or  likely  to  be  willing  to  welcome. 
But  when  the  schools  get  to  the  point  of  thinking  that  the  most 
desirable  way  of  proving  their  efficiency  is  for  their  pupils  to  come 
out  well  in  external  examinations,  they  are  in  danger  of  losing 
much  of  that  intellectual  vitality,  which  is  a  far  more  valuable 
element  in  educational  work  than  any  number  of  certificates  for 
the  winning  of  which  the  pupils  have  been  elaborately  prepared. 
It  w^ould  be  an  excellent  thing  if  a  way  could  be  found  of 
combining  these  external  examinations  with  a  wise  method  of 
inspection.  Perhaps,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Universities 
concerned,  this  could  be  brought  about  in  Liverpool  through  the 
action  of  the  Education  Committee. 

The  number  of  private  schools  is  a  characteristic  feature  of 
education  in  Liverpool.  Some  of  these  schools  are  of  great 
merit.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  embarrass  the  higher  secondary 
schools  by  sending  on  numbers  of  their  pupils  inefficiently 
prepared.  If  steps  could  be  taken  to  improve  the  methods  of 
teaching  the  little  children  in  the  feebler  type  of  private  schools, 
one  cause  of  weakness  in  the  secondary  education  of  the  city 
would  have  been  removed. 

Again,  the  public  secondary  schools  for  girls,  some  of  which 
are  of  high  merit,  are  insufficient  in  number,  and  not  at  present 
so  placed  as  to  meet  the  convenience  of  some  of  the  new  districts 
to  which  great  numbers  of  families  have  moved  out  from  the 
more  central  parts  of  the  town. 

These  are  the  causes  which  have  made  secondary  education 
in  Liverpool  fall  below  the  standard  now  reached  in  great 
commercial  cities  in  other  lands.  Endowments  and  (in  spite  of 
some  munificent  donations)  other  sources  of  income  have  been 
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inadequate.  The  secondary  schools  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been 
able  to  afford  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  teachers  of  high 
intellectual  power.  They  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  refuse 
boys  who  came  for  a  mere  taste  of  secondary  education.  There 
has  been  too  little  sifting  at  the  point  of  entry.  The  pupils 
enter  the  schools  at  very  different  ages,  are  not  standardised  in 
their  knowledge,  and  often  leave  the  schools  much  too  soon. 
It  has,  therefore,  not  been  possible  to  work  out  a  well-graded 
curriculum  of  studies,  or  to  raise  the  methods  of  teaching  in 
all  the  subjects  of  the  school  course  to  a  high  level  of  concerted 
efficiency.  Too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  external 
examinations.  Too  little  has  been  done  to  raise  the  standard 
of  the  preparation  given  in  many  of  the  private  schools.  It  is 
true  that,  in  spite  of  all  these  obstacles,  much  excellent  work  has 
been  accomplished.  Numbers  of  the  teachers  have  gallantly 
struggled  against  the  difficulties  which  have  hemmed  them  in  on 
nearly  every  side.  The  schools  have  provided  opportunity  of 
advancement  to  many  boys  of  talent  and  of  energy.  And,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  endowment,  the  field  has  been  open  for  great 
variety  of  effort  in  the  organisation  of  secondary  education.  But 
when  every  allowance  has  been  made,  the  final  outcome  is 
unsatisfactory.  It  seems  to  me  unworthy  of  the  greatness  of 
Liverpool,  and  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  city. 

The  chief  results  of  the  state  of  things  described  above 
may  be  summarised  in  a  few  sentences. 

Secondary  education  means  at  present  far  less  to  Liverpool 
than  it  means  to  Hamburg  or  to  Boston  or  New  York,  In  those 
cities,  the  secondary  schools  are  regarded  as  a  vital  part  of  the 
civic  equipment  of  a  great  commercial  community.  In  Liverpool, 
one  cannot  help  feeling  that  much  less  importance  has  been 
attached  to  their  work.  This  comparative  indifference  to  the 
intellectual  outcome  of  secondary  education  is  indeed  not  peculiar 
to  Liverpool.  Until  recently,  it  has  been  characteristic  of 
England  as  a  whole.  But  now  there  are  many  signs  of  a  change 
in  our  way  of  looking  at  the  subject.  The  great  value  of  the 
intellectual  stimulus  which  an  efficient  system  of  secondary 
education  can  give  to  the  community  is  more  generally 
recognised  than  heretofore.  And  no  one  who  reviews  the 
educational  achievements  and  possibilities  of  Liverpool  can 
doubt  that  the  city  has  it  in  its  power  to  make  its  secondary 
schools  second  to  none  in  the  world.     But  at  present,  it  must  be 
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confessed,  the  great  majority  of  the  business  houses  of  Liverpool, 
by  employing  large  numbers  of  mere  boys  with  but  a  veneer  of 
secondary  education,  are  drawing  the  pupils  away  from  school 
at  too  early  an  age,  and  make  it  impossible  for  the  secondary 
schools  to  maintain  a  high  average  level  of  intellectual  attain- 
ment among  the  majority  of  their  pupils.  It  is  well  known 
that  many  employers  are  content  to  accept  the  mere  fact  of 
a  boy's  having  been  for  a  time  at  the  Institute  or  the  College  as 
a  kind  of  label  to  which  they  will  show  preference.  That  they 
should  show  this  preference  is  in  itself  a  tribute  to  the  work  of 
the  schools  and  a  testimony  to  the  beneficial  results  of  a 
secondary  education.  But  it  implies  a  vague  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  benefit  which  a  secondary  school  can  confer.  The 
employers  do  not  seem  to  expect  a  certain  level  of  attainment 
as  the  normal  result  of  a  good  secondary  education,  nor  do  they 
insist  on  the  possession  of  those  attainments  as  a  necessary 
qualification  for  admission  to  their  employment.  And  in  the 
absence  of  any  such  definite  ideal  of  intellectual  efficiency, 
generally  recognised  by  parents  and  insisted  upon  by 
employers,  the  secondary  schools  seem  to  be  rather  losing 
their  hold  upon  public  opinion  than  gaining  its  increased 
confidence  and  support.  But  in  the  meantime,  the  intellectual 
standard  of  secondary  education  is  steadily  rising  elsewhere. 
Liverpool  has  fallen  behind  its  great  rivals  in  this  respect.  It 
has  allowed  its  secondary  schools  to  receive  less  than  their 
proper  share  of  public  help,  of  public  interest  and  public 
attention.  No  one  who  reviews  the  civic  equipment  of 
Liverpool  as  a  whole,  and  reflects  upon  the  vast  commercial 
interests  committed  to  her  care,  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
backwardness  of  her  resources  in  respect  of  secondary  education, 
as  compared  with  the  distinguished  excellence  of  so  many  other 
departments  of  her  corporate  life. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE      SUPPLY      AND      TRAINING      OF      ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL   TEACHERS, 

WITH   SUGGESTIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 


I.— The  Supply  of  Pupil  Teachers. 

During  the  week  ended  July  31st,  1903,  there  were,  in 
round  numbers,  133,000  children  in  attendance  at  the  Council 
and  Voluntary  schools  of  the  city,  a  total  which  represents  rather 
less  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  population  of  Liverpool.  At  any 
given  time  it  is  probable  that  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  children 
in  the  schools  will  be  in  the  infants'  departments,  30  per  cent,  in 
the  boys',  and  30  per  cent,  in  the  girls'  departments.  That  is  to 
say,  53,200  of  the  Liverpool  elementary  scholars  are  in  infants' 
departments,  while  39,900  are  in  boys',  and  the  same  number  in 
girls'  departments.  The  present  staffing  rules  of  the  Education 
Committee  practically  result  in  there  being  one  certificated 
teacher  for  every  60  children  in  average  attendance.  In  order 
to  allow  for  the  improvement  in  staffing,  which,  for  reasons  given 
in  Chapter  XL,  Section  6,  of  this  report,  is  especially  desirable  in 
the  upper  departments  of  the  schools,  let  us  assume  that  one 
certificated  teacher  is  required  for  every  50  children.  This  will 
mean  that  at  any  given  time  there  are  required  in  the  Liverpool 
schools 

^Yo°°    =      798  men  in  boys'  departments, 
3QQ0Q     =      798  women  in  girls'  departments,  and 
53200     —    1^064  women  in  infants'  departments. 
The    data,    upon    which    alone    can    be    based    an    exact 
calculation  of  the  average  teaching  life   of  men  and  women 
certificated  teachers  in  our  public  elementary  schools,  do  not  yet 
exist  in  an  accessible  form.     It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  this 
lack    of   authoritative    information    upon    a    matter    of    crucial 
importance  may  soon  be  remedied.     In  the  meantime,  we  are 
obliged  to  rest  content  with  the  results  of  necessarily  limited 
inquiries   or   with    estimates   resting   to   a    large    extent    upon 
conjecture. 

In    his    last    Report    upon    the    Training    Colleges    for 
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Elementary  School  Teachers,  Mr.  Rankine,  accepting  fifty 
children  in  average  attendance  to  each  trained  teacher  as 
"  a  moderate  basis  of  calculation,"  and  dividing  the  nmnber  of 
trained  teachers  so  arrived  at  by  the  yearly  output  of  the 
Colleges,  estimates  that  the  average  duration  of  the  professional 
career  of  men  and  women  elementary  school  certificated  teachers 
is  16  and  ii  years  respectively.  As  he  points  out,  however, 
such  a  calculation  can  give  but  a  rough  result.  Another  calcula- 
tion, recently  made  from  an  analysis  of  the  records  of  two 
Training  Colleges,  puts  the  average  teaching  life  of  men  at  23 
years,  and  of  women  at  14.  For  our  present  purpose,  however, 
it  would  be  imprudent  to  base  our  reckoning  on  so  high  an 
estimate.  The  trend  of  things,  here  as  in  the  United  States, 
seems  to  be  towards  a  shortening  of  the  average  professional  life 
of  elementary  school  teachers,  especially  of  women.  We  shall 
perhaps  be  sufficiently  near  the  mark  if  we  take  19  years  in  the 
case  of  a  man,  and  10  years  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  as  the 
average  period  during  which  the  certificated  teacher  will 
continue  to  work  in  the  elementary  schools.  This  would  give  us 
798  -^  19  =  42  as  the  number  of  men  certificated  teachers 
yearly  required. 

(798  +  1,064)  -^  10  =  186  as  the  number  of  women 
certificated  teachers  yearly  required. 
This  would  give  a  total  of  228  certificated  teachers  as  likely 
to  be  required  annually  in  Liverpool  under  staffing  regulations  as 
suggested  above,  or  one  for  about  every  3,000  of  the  population.* 
But  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  number  of  pupil  teachers  who  will 
be  required  every  year,  some  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  with- 
drawals during  the  period  of  pupil  teachership  and  for  further 
withdrawals  during  the  period  between  the  King's  Scholarship 
Examination  and  the  granting  of  the  certificate.  Of  the  pupil 
teachers  who  completed  their  apprenticeship  under  the  Liverpool 
School  Board  in  the  years  1898  to  1901,  rather  more  than  5  per 
cent,  have  withdrawn  from  the  profession.  In  view  of  the  great 
changes  \\'hich  the  new  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education 
will  introduce  into  the  Pupil  Teacher  system,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  any  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  probable  number  of  these 
withdrawals,  or,  indeed,  to  say  more  than  that  the  leakage  is 

*If  Mr.  Rankine's  estimate  were  taken  the  number  of  certificated  teachers 
annually  required  would  be  219,  or  rather  more  than  one  for  every  3,300  of  the 
population. 

If  the  highest  of  the  three  estimates  were  taken,  the  number  required  annually 
would  be  168,  or  rather  less  than  one  for  every  4,200  of  the  population. 
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likely  to  be  greater  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
If  we  say  that  260  pupil  teachers  should  be  provided  for,  or 
about  one  for  every  2,750  of  the  population,  we  shall  have  made 
an  allowance  of  about  13  per  cent,  for  leakage,  and  have  arrived 
at  as  fair  a  provisional  estimate  as  can  be  made  under  the 
transitional  conditions  at  present  prevailing. 

If  then  it  be  conjectured  that  260  pupil  teachers  will  have 
to  be  annually  engaged,  the  next  point  for  consideration  is  the 
proportion  of  boys  and  girls  respectively  at  which  it  will  be 
expedient  and  practicable  to  aim.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for 
aiming  at  the  proportion  of  one  boy  to  five  girls.  In  the 
Voluntary  Schools  the  ratio  of  men  to  women  teachers  is 
probably  nearer  one  to  seven  than  one  to  five.  Some  ten  of  the 
Council  Schools,  moreover,  are  large  mixed  schools,  in  which  the 
proportion  of  men  to  women  teachers  is  low.  In  the  four  years, 
1894  to  1897,  the  ratio  of  boys  to  girls  among  the  pupil  teachers 
who  completed  their  apprenticeship  in  the  Board  Schools  of 
Liverpool  was  i  to  3*5  ;  in  the  next  four  years,  it  was  i  to  4*3  ; 
while  in  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  i  to  5'2  and  i  to  75 
respectively.  These  figures  show  that  the  proportion  of  girls  to 
boys  is  steadily  growing.  It  is  desirable  that,  if  possible,  the 
proportion  should  not  be  higher  than  five  to  one.  But  I  do  not 
feel  at  all  sanguine  that  this  proportion  can  be  maintained.  The 
profession  of  teaching  is  much  more  attractive  to  girls  than  to  the 
general  run  of  boys.  The  latter  usually  feel  that  in  some  other 
calling  they  will  meet  with  better  prospects  and  find  more 
congenial  work.  I  have,  therefore,  adopted  the  proportion  of 
4  to  I.* 

The  next  question  which  must  be  discussed  is  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  260  pupil  teachers  between  the  Council  and  the 
Voluntary  schools  of  the  city.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  there 
were  in  the  three  Roman  Catholic  centres  69  pupil  teachers  in 
their  final  year.  But  some  of  these  are  sent  by  the  managers 
of  the  schools  outside  the  city  boundary,  and,  therefore,  if  we 
take  60  as  the  number  of  pupil  teachers  likely  to  be  needed  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  we  shall  probably  have  allowed  a 
sufficient  number  for  their  requirements.  There  remain  200 
pupil  teachers  to  be  divided  between  the  Council  schools 
(together  with  the  Wesleyan  and  undenominational  schools)  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Church  of  England  schools  on  the  other. 
In  February  and  March  last  the  numbers  of  pupil  teachers  in 

*  See  page  178. 
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attendance  at  Clarence  Street  and  Colquitt  Street  were  441  and 
131  respectively,  i.e.,  the  pupil  teachers  taking  the  Council  course 
outnumbered  the  others  more  than  3  to  i.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  proportion  of  pupils  in  the  two  groups  of  schools  mentioned 
above  was  only  about  4  to  3  (58,000  to  42,000).  These  facts 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  a  number  of  Church  of  England 
school  pupil  teachers  prefer  to  go  to  the  Council's  College,  and, 
bearing  this  in  mind,  we  shall  probably  not  be  far  wrong  if  we 
estimate  that  140  of  the  pupil  teachers  will  take  the  training 
offered  by  the  Council,  and  that  60  will  prefer  a  more 
distinctively  Church  of  England  course.  We  have  then  to 
consider  the  provision  which  would  be  necessary  for  the  training 
of,  say,  260  pupil  teachers  per  annum,  probably  distributed 
somewhat  as  follows  : — 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Pupil   Teachers   likely   to    prefer   the 
Council's  Pupil  Teachers'  College. 
[These  include  Wesleyans  and  some 
Church  of  England  Teachers] 

Pupil   Teachers    likely    to    prefer   the 
Church  of  England  Centre 

Pupil   Teachers    likely    to   prefer   the 
Roman  Catholic  Centres 

28 

12 
12 

112 

48 
48 

140 

60 
60 

Total 

52 

208 

260 

Under  the  new  "  Regulations  for  the  Instruction  and  Training 
of  Pupil  Teachers,"  already  referred  to,  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
apprentice  pupil  teachers  in  Liverpool  before  they  are  16  years 
of  age.  The  apprenticeship,  moreover,  must  not  last  more  than 
two  years,  and  the  pupil  teachers  will  not  be  allowed  to  serve  in 
the  elementary  schools  for  more  than  half  the  time  the  schools 
are  open.  During  the  other  half,  they  will  have  to  receive 
instruction  in  an  approved  Pupil  Teacher  Centre.  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  Board  of  Education  that  previous  to  their  appren- 
ticeship, the  pupil  teachers  should  receive  full-time  instruction 
in  a  secondary  or  higher  elementary  school ;    but  where  such 
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schools  are  not  available,  the  Regulations  arrange  for  the 
creation  of  preparatory  classes,  to  which  the  pupil  teachers  may 
be  admitted  between  their  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  years. 
These  classes  must  be  held  in  connexion  with  an  already 
existent  centre.  The  object  of  the  new  requirements  is  two- 
fold— on  the  one  hand,  to  bring  the  intending  pupil  teachers  for 
two  years  at  least  out  of  the  elementary  school  environment  in 
which  their  whole  lives  from  childhood  onwards  are  novv'  often 
spent,  to  subject  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  to  the 
liberalising  influences  of  the  secondary  school,  and  to  seat  them 
on  the  same  school  bench  with  boys  and  girls  who  intend  to 
enter  other  callings  than  the  teaching  profession ;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  hope  that  fresh  sources  for  the  supply  of 
teachers  may  be  reached,  and  that  if  once  there  can  be  turned 
through  the  secondary  schools  a  steady  current  of  boys  and  girls 
who  are  intending  to  become  primary  teachers,  it  will  gather 
volume  as  it  flows,  and  draw  into  its  stream  many  who  would 
not  otherwise  have  thought  of  adopting  the  profession  of 
teaching  in  elementary  schools.  In  so  far  as  these  hopes  are 
realised,  much  good  will  result  to  the  elementary  schools.  The 
system  will  be  re-vitalised  ;  there  will  be  just  that  reconsidera- 
tion of  methods  and  curriculum,  that  turning  of  the  soil,  so  to 
speak,  which  is  necessary  for  renewed  freshness  and  power. 

The  need  for  a  reform  of  the  old  pupil  teacher  system  was 
admittedly  urgent.  The  importance  of  securing  a  more  liberal 
education  up  to  sixteen  years  of  age  for  those  intending  to 
become  teachers  in  elementary  schools  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  Under  the  old  arrangements  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  pupil  teacher  did  not  get  a  fair  chance  of  healthy 
development.  And,  though  the  system  in  its  practical  working 
carried  with  it  certain  technical  advantages,  the  latter  were  too 
dearly  bought,  and  at  the  cost  of  stunting  many  intellectual 
interests  which,  if  fostered  and  trained  at  the  right  time,  would 
have  borne  good  fruit  at  a  later  period  in  the  teacher's  life. 
But,  to  me  at  any  rate,  it  does  not  seem  practicable  to  remedy 
these  evils  by  a  scheme  for  sending  all  who  intend  to  become 
pupil  teachers  to  receive  part  of  their  education  at  a  secondary 
school.  Admirable  as  such  a  plan  will  be  for  a  considerable 
number  of  intending  pupil  teachers,  many  weighty  reasons  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  cannot  be  made  of  anything  like 
universal  apphcation.       (i)  In  the  first  place,  very  little  good 
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comes  from  giving  a  child  a  mere  fragment  of  a  secondary 
education.  The  proper  age  for  entering  a  secondary  school  is, 
at  latest,  twelve  or  shortly  after.  It  is  only  by  means  of  a 
well-planned  course  extending  at  least  over  the  lour  years  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  that  a  secondary  school  can  give  the  liberal 
training  which  should  be  its  aim.  Any  hope,  therefore,  of 
deriving  great  benefits  from  sending  intending  pupil  teachers  to 
a  secondary  school  for  the  two  years  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
would  not  be  well-founded.  The  pupils  in  question  would  fail 
to  get  what  the  secondary  school  course  was  intended  to  give 
them,  and  the  work  of  the  school  would  itself  be  injured  by  their 
belated  arrival.  (2)  In  the  next  place,  there  is  no  magic  in  the 
words  "  secondary  education."  In  present  circumstances,  many 
of  our  so-called  secondary  schools  are  too  ill-equipped  to  give 
the  kind  of  intellectual  training  which  their  pupils  need.  Should 
we  not  make  sure  that  any  given  secondary  school  is  in  a 
position  to  give  a  really  liberal  education,  before  sending  to  it 
numbers  of  new  pupils  in  the  confident  hope  that  they  will 
receive  the  liberal  training  which  it  is  desired  to  secure  for  them  ? 
The  more  closely  the  matter  is  looked  into,  the  more  clearly  will 
it  be  seen  that  great  numbers  of  our  secondary  schools  are  at 
present  so  crippled  by  want  of  means  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
secure  the  kind  of  teachers  or  of  equipment  which  their  work 
requires.  The  removal  of  the  grave  difficulties  which  thus  impair 
their  intellectual  efficiency  is  a  matter  of  very  pressing  national 
concern.  At  first  sight,  it  may  seem  possible  to  relieve  them  of 
those  difficulties,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  other  public 
advantages,  by  sending  to  them  a  number  of  new  pupils  whose 
school-fees  would  be  paid  out  of  public  funds.  But  the  school-fees 
charged  by  most  public  secondary  day-schools  are  far  from 
meeting  the  real  cost  of  an  efficient  secondary  education.  It 
does  not  at  all  necessarily  happen  that  the  augmented  total  of 
school  fees  would  represent  anything  like  a  proportionate 
increase  in  the  net  income  of  the  school.  Still  less  is  it  the  case 
that  the  increase  would  represent  the  sum  which  is  needed  to 
provide  a  really  suitable  form  of  intellectual  discipline  and 
opportunity.  Yet  when  the  true  cost  of  providing  an  efficient 
secondary  education  is  fairly  faced,  the  impracticability  of 
providing  it  on  a  vast  scale  at  public  expense  becomes  apparent. 
Quality,  not  mere  quantity,  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  provision 
of  secondary  education,  and  the  establishment  of  great  numbers 
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of  badly-staffed  secondary  schools  would  in  the  long  run  prove 
to  be  very  far  from  a  public  benefit.  Such  schools  would  fail  to 
supply  the  valuable  influences  of  a  thorough  education,  and  would 
therefore  be  unable  to  render  their  appropriate  service  to  the 
nation  at  large  or  to  give  to  the  intending  pupil  teachers  the 
liberal  training  for  which  they  were  sent.  (3)  Thirdly,  when  a 
child  is  only  twelve  years  of  age  (and  the  secondary  school 
course  should  begin  then  and  not  later),  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  decide  whether  he  or  she  will  prove  at  sixteen  suitable  for 
the  further  training  of  a  pupil  teacher.  At  fourteen  the  difficulty, 
though  often  great,  is  less  serious.  And,  again,  though  the 
parents  of  a  twelve-year-old  child  might  have  covenanted  on  his 
behalf  that  at  sixteen  he  would  become  a  pupil  teacher,  would 
there  not  be  numerous  cases  in  which  the  boy,  on  reaching  the 
age  of  sixteen,  might  evince  a  strong  preference  for  some  other 
calling  for  which  his  secondary  education  would  have  given  him 
an  excellent  preparation  ?  (4)  In  the  fourth  place  the  object  of 
sending  intending  pupil  teachers,  who  had  received  their  early 
education  in  a  public  elementary  school,  to  take  advantage  of 
what  is  most  excellent  in  the  tradition  and  corporate  life  of  our 
best  secondary  schools  would  be  defeated  if  so  many  of  the 
children  were  sent  at  any  one  time  that  the  secondary  school 
could  not  absorb  them  and  give  them  the  very  thing  they  came 
to  find.  The  secondary  school  tradition  in  England  differs  from 
the  elementary  school  tradition.  At  its  best,  the  former  has 
certain  strong  points  of  excellence  which  should  be  conserved 
and  given  a  wider  range  of  influence.  It  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  an  increased  number  of  children  who  have  received  their 
early  education  in  the  public  elementary  schools  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  of  taking  advantage  of  what  is  excellent  in  the 
tradition  of  our  secondary  schools.  But  an  educational  tradition 
cannot  be  improvised  or  created  at  pleasure.  It  is  the  result  of 
a  long  growth.  It  must  be  transmitted  and  shared.  Therefore 
the  numbers  of  those  who  are  brought  in  to  share  it  must  be 
sufficiently  small  to  be  absorbed  by  it.  They  will,  indeed, 
themselves  bring  new  elements  of  power  into  the  school,  with 
the  result  that  ultimately  the  secondary  school  tradition  itself 
will  be  invigorated  and  improved.  But  if  they  came  from  the 
first  in  overwhelming  numbers,  they  would  run  the  risk  of 
forming  a  set  by  themselves,  or  might  merely  establish  in  their 
secondary  school  the  educational  tradition  of  the  elementary. 
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In  either  case,  one  chief  object  of  the  plan  would  be  defeated. 
For  these  reasons,  it  seems  to  me  desirable  that,  while  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  give  a  really  efficient  secondary 
education  to  a  considerable  number  of  those  children  who  are 
likely  to  become  pupil  teachers,  other  channels  of  supply  should 
be  kept  open  with  a  view  to  recruiting  the  ranks  of  the  teachers 
in  elementary  schools.  And  I  would  urge  that  those  other 
channels  of  supply  should  not  simply  be  kept  open  but  should 
be  greatly  improved.  Everything  being  taken  into  account,  it  is 
through  improved  higher  departments  in  our  elementary  schools, 
and  through  higher  elementary  schools  with  a  more  suitable 
curriculum  than  that  at  present  contemplated  by  the  Code,  that 
we  may  reasonably  hope  to  derive  a  large  proportion  of  our 
future  pupil  teachers.  From  such  schools  the  pupils  would  pass 
on  to  a  preparatory  class  at  a  centre  until  the  time  arrived 
for  them  to  become  pupil  teachers.  Such  an  educational  course 
would  be  the  most  appropriate  for  many  who  are  likely  to  prove 
excellently  fitted  for  work  as  teachers  in  elementary  schools. 

In  order  to  draw  the  future  pupil  teachers  to  the  secondary 
schools  a  scholarship  system  will  be  necessary.  In  the  words 
of  the  Prefatory  Memorandum  to  the  Regulations — "  a  well- 
organised  scholarship  system,  open  to  the  cleverest  pupils  from 
all  the  schools  in  the  area,  without  distinction,  should  be  the 
first  care  of  every  Local  Education  Authority.  Intelligent  boys 
and  girls  ....  will  thus  be  enabled  to  prolong  their  education 
....  until  the  time  when  some  service  must  be  given  in  the 
elementary  school."  In  this  Memorandum  the  discussion  of  the 
scholarship  question  had,  of  course,  to  proceed  solely  with  a 
view  to  the  supply  of  elementary  school  teachers.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  that  is  not  the  sole,  nor  even  the  chief, 
conditioning  factor.  The  case  for  scholarships  rests  ultimately 
upon  the  fact  that  there  are  many  functions  in  a  modern  State 
the  efficient  performance  of  which  is  essential  to  its  existence, 
but  which  are  only  possible  of  performance  by  those  who  have 
received  and  profited  by  a  prolonged  education.  Such  an 
education,  however,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  many  who  are  fitted 
to  receive  it,  and,  therefore,  the  State,  as  a  matter  of  profit  to 
itself,  is  justified  in  picking  out,  if  it  can,  these  children  of  narrow 
circumstances  and  great  ability,  and  in  giving  them  an  education 
which,  while  deferring  the  commencement  of  the  wage-earning 
period,  will  make  their  work  much  more  valuable  when  it  does 
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begin.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
scholarships  for  pupil  teachers  are  but  a  special  case  of  a  far 
greater  issue.  Important  as  it  is  to  secure  good  teachers  for  the 
elementary  schools,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  spend  so  much 
money  on  scholarships  intended  to  recruit  this  one  profession  as 
to  have  too  little  left  for  the  provision  of  scholarships  designed 
on  a  more  general  plan  and  for  the  development  of  other  kinds 
of  ability.  Instead  of  offering  at  twelve  years  of  age  a  number 
of  special  scholarships  confined  to  those  intending  to  become 
pupil  teachers,  would  not  the  wise  course  be  to  make  some 
increase  in  the  number  of  Junior  City  Scholarships  to  the 
secondary  schools  (though  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lower 
in  the  least  the  standard  of  ability  which  shall  be  demanded 
from  candidates  for  such  scholarships),  in  the  hope  that  when 
the  time  comes,  some  of  these  scholarship  holders  will  desire  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession  with  a  view  to  work  in  elementary 
schools.  As  a  further  step,  it  would  be  advisable  to  offer  free 
education  to  a  certain  number  of  other  pupils,  already  in  the 
secondary  schools,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  their  teachers,  showed 
aptitude  for  the  teaching  profession,  on  the  understanding  that 
they  would  become  apprenticed  at  16.  These  scholarships 
should  be  awarded  in  the  pupils'  fifteenth  year,  and,  if  possible, 
any  special  examination  for  them  should  be  avoided.  As  a 
second  source  of  supply  I  would  suggest  preparatory  classes  at 
the  Pupil  Teacher  Centres,  to  which  candidates  might  be 
drafted  from  the  upper  departments  of  the  elementary  schools 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  or  thereabouts,  on  the  result  of  a 
preliminary  examination. 

The  statistics  of  the  proportion  of  male  to  female  pupil 
teachers  in  the  Liverpool  schools  show  that  the  supply  of  the 
former  is  smaller  than  it  used  to  be.  The  putting  into  practice 
of  the  new  Regulations  may  result  in  candidates  for  the 
position  coming  forward  in  the  boys'  secondary  schools  at 
sixteen,  provided  that  the  flow  can  once  be  started.  I 
confess,  however,  that  I  am  not  very  sanguine.  Just  now, 
Liverpool  boyhood  looks  a  little  askance  at  the  teacher's 
calling ;  and  boys  are  very  sensitive  to  contemporary  fashion. 
Moreover,  the  Liverpool  business  offices  seem  capable  of 
absorbing  an  unlimited  number  of  boys  of  the  class  from  which 
pupil  teachers  are  drawn.  The  office  pay  is  little,  if  any,  in 
advance  of  that  offered    to    pupil    teachers,  and    probably  the 
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ultimate  prospects  are  for  the  average  not  much  better  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other.  But  the  boy  pupil  teacher  has 
before  him  four  years  of  hard  study,  and  a  clearly  limited,  if 
certain,  salary  thereafter.  The  office  boy,  on  the  contrary,  sees 
his  prospects  in  rose  colour.  The  possibilities  of  business  are 
gloriously  uncertain  ;  he  may  be  a  merchant  one  day  ;  meantime 
it  is  certain  that  he  will  be  rid  of  school. 

But,  however  great  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  and 
increasing  the  supply  of  efficient  boy  pupil  teachers  may  be,  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  at  all  in  the  case  of  girls.  The  openings 
for  them  are  much  more  limited  than  they  are  for  their  brothers, 
and  among  these  openings  primary  teaching  takes  a  good 
position.  The  steady  improvement  in  the  social  status  of  the 
average  girl  pupil  teacher  during  the  last  ten  years  is  evidence 
of  this.  The  flow  of  scholars  from  the  secondary  girls'  schools 
of  Liverpool  into  primary  school  work  is  already  a  fact.  In  the 
years  i go  1-2  and  1902-3,  36  of  the  successful  candidates  in  the 
Preliminary  Examination  for  Pupil  Teachers  (95  per  cent,  of  the 
whole)  came  from  secondary  schools ;  moreover  80  per  cent  of 
the  girls  who  have  gone  from  the  primary  to  the  secondary 
schools  with  Council  of  Education  scholarships  have  ultimately 
become  primary  teachers.  If,  therefore,  the  number  of 
secondary  school  scholarships  for  girls  be  increased,  it  is 
practically  certain  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  new  scholars 
will  enter  the  teaching  profession,  and  that  many  girls  whose 
parents  have  paid  their  fees  at  the  secondary  schools  will  be 
influenced  in  the  same  direction. 

The  advisability  of  offering  special  bursaries  or  grants  in 
aid  of  maintenance,  as  an  inducement  to  pupils  to  pledge 
themselves  to  take  up  hereafter  the  work  of  teaching  in 
elementary  schools,  calls  for  consideration.  Whether  or  not 
such  bursaries  should  be  off^ered  at  all,  must  depend  on  economic 
considerations,  which  vary  from  time  to  time,  and  are  sometimes 
of  purely  local  application.  At  present  in  Liverpool  there 
appears  to  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  ?  sufficient  number  of 
girl  pupil  teachers  without  offering  bursaries — girls,  indeed,  of  a 
class  to  which  this  kind  of  bursary  makes  no  effective  appeal. 
The  case  of  boys  is  different,  and  for  them  bursaries  will 
probably  have  to  be  the  rule.  The  beginning  of  the  15th  year 
may  be  taken  as  the  earliest  point  in  the  school  course  at  which 
the  after  career  can  be  settled  with  any  reasonable  prospect  of 
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the  settlement  being  adhered  to.  This  coincides  with  the  close 
of  the  period  of  compulsory  education,  and  would,  therefore, 
seem  the  natural  time  to  offer  these  special  bursaries.  The 
amount  of  such  bursaries  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  local 
considerations,  the  force  of  which  the  Education  Committee  and 
its  officers  are  best  able  to  estimate.  As  a  rough  principle  upon 
which  experiments  might  be  made,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
total  amount  of  the  two  years'  bursary,  together  with  the  salary 
paid  in  the  two  years'  pupil  teachership,  should  bear  relation  to 
the  amount  which  an  intelligent  boy  could  earn  in  an  office  from 
the  close  of  his  fourteenth  to  the  close  of  his  eighteenth  year, 
i.e.,  a  sum  of  from  £60  to  iJ^So.  In  addition,  I  would  suggest 
that  any  candidate  thus  undertaking  to  become  a  pupil  teacher 
should,  if  accepted,  receive  a  grant  of  i^i  5s.  od.  a  year  towards 
the  purchase  of  books  for  study. 

The  preceding  discussion  of  the  supply  of  pupil  teachers  for 
the  Council  schools  applies,  mutatis  mictatidis,  to  the  pupil 
teachers  of  the  Church  of  England  schools.  The  College  in 
Shaw  Street,  to  w^hich  many  of  the  Junior  City  scholars  will 
proceed,  would  be  the  main  source  of  the  supply  of  boy  pupil 
teachers,  so  far  as  the  Church  of  England  secondary  schools  are 
concerned.  The  plan  of  special  two  year  scholarships  (limited 
to  boys  already  in  the  school  not  being  scholarship  holders,  who 
express  their  willingness  to  become  pupil  teachers  at  sixteen), 
and  the  further  plan  of  bursaries  for  intending  pupil  teachers 
might  be  put  into  operation  there  under  exactly  the  same 
conditions  as  at  the  Institute.  For  the  chief  part  of  the  supply 
of  girl  pupil  teachers  with  a  secondary  school  training  the  Church 
schools  would,  no  doubt,  look  to  Grove  Street,  or  to  any  other 
school  which  may  be  founded  under  similar  auspices.  The 
proposed  new  girls'  schools  also  are  sure  to  have  among  their 
pupils  a  number  of  girls  who  will  wish  to  devote  themselves  to 
a  teaching  career  in  the  schools  of  the  Church  of  England.  In 
addition,  some  boys  and  girls  of  the  age  of  fourteen  would  be 
drawn  direct  from  the  higher  classes  in  the  elementar}^  schools 
and  sent  to  preparatory  classes.  For  girls  these  preparatory 
classes  would  naturally  he  held  at  Colquitt  Street.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  found  desirable  to  make  some  other  arrangement  for 
the  boys.  To  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  preparatory  classes  a 
grant  for  books  might  be  made  on  the  same  terms  as  to  the 
Junior  City  scholars,  and  any  special  bursaries  which  may  be 
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established  for  intending  pupil  teachers  might  be  open  to 
them. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
second  year's  preparatory  classes  should  spend  half  a  day  in  each 
week  in  a  selected  elementary  school,  in  order  to  gain  insight 
into  methods  of  teaching.  A  course  of  model  lessons,  say,  in 
arithmetic,  might  be  given  in  their  presence  in  each  standard, 
and  from  time  to  time  one  of  their  number  might  be  allowed  to 
take  a  class.  The  element  of  truth  in  the  old  pupil  teacher 
system  was  that  the  art  of  teaching,  like  many  other  arts,  is 
often  best  learnt  by  those  who  practice  it  early  in  life.  The 
arrangement  here  suggested  would  not  interfere  with  the  general 
education  of  the  intending  teacher,  but  would  give  an 
opportunity  for  valuable  experience.  And  those  who  clearly 
did  not  "  frame  "  for  the  work  might  be  weeded  out. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  training  of  the 
pupil  teachers,  I  must  briefly  discuss  the  relation  of  the  Education 
Committee  to  the  supply  and  antecedent  training  of  pupil 
teachers  in  Roman  Catholic  schools.  The  present  centres  for 
the  training  of  Roman  Catholic  pupil  teachers  are  Hope  Street 
(for  boys),  and  Notre  Dame,  Mount  Pleasant,  and  Notre  Dame, 
Everton  Valley  (for  girls).  In  each  case  sufficient  accommoda- 
tion already  exists,  and  in  each  case  the  centre  is  the  coping- 
stone  of  a  secondary  school  held  under  the  same  roof,  and 
staffed  in  part  by  the  same  teachers.  At  Mount  Pleasant  there 
is  in  addition  an  elementary  school  in  the  same  building.  The 
situation  contem.plated  by  the  Board  of  Education's  new 
Regulations  is  thus  already  in  existence.  The  Junior  City 
scholars,  who  will  enter  these  secondary  schools  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  and  the  other  pupils  of  the  schools,  can  be  depended 
upon  to  furnish  a  certain  proportion  of  pupil  teachers  at  the 
age  of  sixteen.  At  the  Everton  Valley  Centre,  for  example, 
already  89  per  cent,  of  the  pupil  teachers  have  been  through  the 
secondary  school.  The  number  of  elementary  school  children 
of  fourteen  years  of  age,  therefore,  who  will  have  to  be 
accommodated  in  preparatorj''  classes  at  the  centres  in  order  to 
make  up  the  full  complement  of  pupil  teachers  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools  would  be  small.  Further,  in  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  case,  it  should  be  possible  to  work  the 
preparatory  classes  as  an  integral  part  of  the  secondary  school, 
with  the  minimum  of  dislocation,  and  to  continue  the  course 
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to  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination  in  the  eighteenth 
or  nineteenth  year.  The  case  of  the  Roman  Cathohc 
pupil  teachers  whose  education  has  been  conducted  in  the 
secondary  school  from  the  twelfth  year  would  be  sufficiently 
met  by  the  Education  Committee's  general  provision  of 
scholarships  and  grants  in  aid,  with  a  few  supplementary 
scholarships  and  bursaries  offered  at  fourteen.  The  case  of  the 
further  candidates  who  are  drawn  up  from  the  elementary 
schools  at  the  age  of  fourteen  requires  separate  con- 
sideration. For  them,  perhaps,  the  Education  Committee  might 
pay  the  school  fees  for  two  years  (about  £6  6s.  od.  a  year). 
In  addition,  they  should  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  any  arrange- 
ments for  bursaries,  and  for  assistance  in  buying  school  books, 
which  may  hereafter  be  made. 

My  conclusions  under  this  head  may  be  very  briefly 
summarised.  In  the  case  of  boy  and  girl  pupil  teachers  alike, 
and  for  both  provided  and  non-provided  schools,  I  contemplate 
three  sources  of  supply : — 

Class  I. — A  certain  number  of  Junior  City  scholars,  who 
will  win  their  scholarships  to  the  secondary  schools  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  will  at  fourteen  elect  to  become  pupil  teachers 
two  years  later.  The  number  of  boys  so  electing  will  probably 
not  be  more  at  first  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
junior  scholars.  In  the  case  of  girls,  the  percentage  will 
probably  be  as  high  as  75. 

Class  2. — A  certain  number  of  the  other  secondary  school 
pupils  who  will  similarly  elect  at  fourteen  years  of  age  to  become 
pupil  teachers,  and  for  whom  the  next  two  years'  education 
should  be  provided  free. 

Class  3. — A  number  of  pupils,  taken  from  the  higher  classes 
of  the  elementary  schools  at  fourteen  years  of  age  on  the  result 
of  a  preliminary  examination,  and  drafted  to  preparatory  classes. 

Special  two-year  bursaries  would  probably  have  to  be 
awarded  to  all  candidates  obtained  from  Class  3,  and  to  most  of 
the  boys  in  Classes  i  and  2.  All  accepted  candidates  should 
receive  an  annual  grant  of  about  £1  5  s.  od.  to  assist  to  buy  their 
books. 

Classes  i  and  2  would  probably  furnish  about  25  per  cent, 
of  the  number  of  boys  required,  and  about  60  to  70  per  cent,  of 
the  number  of  girls,  so  soon  as  the  new  secondary  schools  are 
working  at  full  power.     This  proportion  would  go  far  to  secure 
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for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city  the  great  benefit  which  the 
new  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  have  been  designed 
to  produce. 

II. — The  Pupil  Teacher  Centres. 

In  this  section  I  propose  to  touch  upon  the  work  and  needs 
of  the  five  Pupil  Teacher  Centres  in  Liverpool,  viz.,  (i)  the 
Pupil  Teachers'  College  in  Clarence  Street,  attended  by  Council 
pupil  teachers  and  a  few  from  Voluntary  schools  ;  (2)  the  Church 
of  England  Pupil  Teacher  Centre  in  Colquitt  Street ;  (3)  the 
Mount  Pleasant  (Convent  of  Notre  Dame)  Centre  for  Roman 
Catholic  girl  pupil  teachers ;  (4)  the  Everton  Valley  (Convent 
of  Notre  Dame)  Centre,  also  for  Roman  Catholic  girl  pupil 
teachers ;  and  (5)  the  Hope  Street  Roman  Catholic  Institute 
(the  Christian  Brothers)  for  boy  pupil  teachers  in  Roman 
Catholic  schools. 

(i)  Under  J\Ir.  Nixon,  the  Pupil  Teachers'  College  in 
Clarence  Street  is  doing  a  well-organised  and  active  work.  The 
Principal's  cordial  relations  with  the  head  teachers  in  the  schools 
do  much  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  institution.  The  staff 
is  well  qualified.  Special  efforts  are  made,  I  am  glad  to  say,  to 
train  the  students  to  read  for  themselves.  Attached  to  the 
College  is  a  residence  used  as  a  hostel  for  girl  students  whose 
ho^^es  are  at  a  distance.  It  is  in  the  charge  of  Miss  Tucker, 
Inspectress  of  Schools  under  the  Education  Committee.  The 
arrangement  must  meet  the  convenience  of  many  parents  in 
country  districts  who  w-ish  to  send  their  daughters  to  a  town 
centre  for  the  better  training  advantages  obtainable  there.  The 
Pupil  Teachers'  College  is  one  of  the  chief  feeders  of  the 
University  of  Liverpool.  I  am  informed  that  46  out  of  142 
undergraduates  in  Arts,  and  29  out  of  87  undergraduates  in 
Science,  have  passed  through  this  College. 

In  this  College,  a  post-pupil  teacher  course  has  been 
arranged  for  students  who  have  taken  the  King's  Scholarship 
examination,  and  are  awaiting  admission  to  Training  Colleges. 
This  plan  is  to  be  commended.  The  eight  or  nine  months' 
interval  is  often  wasted,  even  if  the  students  do  not  in  their 
newly-found  liberty  contract  habits  which  will  seriously  hamper 
the  Training  Colleges  in  their  work.  Some  of  these  ex-pupil 
teachers  work  for  the  matriculation  examination  of  the 
University  of  Liverpool,  but  the  majority  go  through  a  course  of 
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reading  arranged  by  the  Principal  with  a  view  to  correcting  the 
narrow  hiiiits  of  the  ordinary  pupil-teacher  course. 

Classes  are  also  held  for  uncertificated  (Art.  50  and  Art.  51) 
teachers  on  certain  evenings  and  on  Saturday  mornings.  All 
such  teachers  under  the  Local  Authority  are  obliged  to  attend. 
No  fees  are  charged  for  these  classes.  They  are  conducted 
partly  by  the  permanent  staff  of  the  College,  and  partly  by 
teachers  engaged  in  the  city  schools. 

The  proportion  of  young  Liverpool  teachers  who,  though 
qualified,  do  not  seek  admission  to  Training  Colleges,  is  a  matter 
for  serious  consideration.  In  one  class  of  ex-pupil  teachers 
which  I  saw  at  work  during  my  visit,  I  found  that  out  of  24  who 
had  obtained  First  Classes  in  the  King's  Scholarship  examina- 
tion last  December,  1 1  had  not  applied  for  admission  to  a 
Training  College.  More  than  half  (32  out  of  63)  of  the  whole 
number  of  students  of  the  Centre  who  were  placed  in  the  First 
Class  in  the  last  King's  Scholarship  examination,  do  not  intend 
to  take  a  College  training.  The  ratio  in  the  Second  Class  is 
even  larger.  In  some  cases,  the  poverty  of  the  student  explains 
this  unwillingness  to  go  to  a  Training  College.*  But 
other  reasons  given  are  (i)  that  a  non-college  trained 
assistant  teacher's  salary  reaches  as  high  a  maximum  as  that  of 
one  who  is  College  trained ;  and  (2)  that,  as  many  of  the  girls 
only  mean  to  teach  for  a  few  years,  they  and  their  parents  do 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  incur  the  additional  cost  of  a  College 
training.  It  is  true  that  head  teacherships  will  not  be  given  to 
those  who  are  not  College  trained,  but  many  of  the  girls  look 
forward  to  far  too  short  a  professional  career  for  this  to  cause 
them  any  concern.  The  Education  Committee  might  consider 
the  advisability  of  requiring  from  all  who  are  admitted  as  pupil 
teachers  an  undertaking  to  enter  a  Training  College,  if 
qualified  to  do  so. 

It  is  clear  that  classes  for  uncertificated  teachers  will  have  to 
be  continued  for  some  time  to  come.  Some,  who  get  a  First 
or  Second  Class  in  the  King's  Scholarship  examination,  may  be 
among  those  who  are  crowded  out  of  Training  Colleges  through 

*  In  Liverpool,  the  Ann  Jane  Davies  Fund,  which  commemorates  the  work  of 
a  late  member  of  the  School  Board,  exists  to  meet  the  need  of  such  cases.  The 
fund  lends  to  boy  or  girl  pupil  teachers  in  naiTOW  circumstances  /fan  or  /"-^o  in 
order  that  they  mav  proceed  to  a  Training:  College.  The  money  is  repaid  by  the 
students  in  instalments  after  they  leave  College.  The  managers  of  the  fund  insure 
the  lives  of  the  beneficiaries.  Loans  are  made  without  any  regard  to  the  relieious 
beliefs  of  the  applicants,  It  is  singular  that  little  application  is  made  for  help  from, 
this   useful   fund. 
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the  deficiencies  in  accommodation.  And  others,  who  have  got 
a  Third  Class,  obviously  require  the  instruction  in  order  to 
become  more  fitted  for  their  duties.  For  the  latter  category,  I 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  arrange  classes  in  the  afternoon  or 
morning  of  certain  days  in  the  week  besides  Saturday,  their 
salaries  being  proportionately  reduced.  Some  of  these  girls, 
it  should  be  added,  make  very  sympathetic  teachers,  and  enter 
very  fully  into  the  difficulties  of  the  children.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  disparage  all  of  them  because  they  did  badly  in  the 
King's  Scholarship  Examination.  But  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  get  much  good  out  of  evening  classes  after  a  heavy  day's 
work  in  school. 

The  girls  at  the  Pupil  Teachers'  College  ought  to  have  more 
facilities  for  outdoor  games.  It  has  hitherto  been  found 
impossible  to  get  a  satisfactory  ground  for  them.  If  the  Parks 
Committee  could  see  their  way  to  reserve  grounds  in  some  of 
the  parks  in  the  city,  for  the  use  of  the  girls  and  boys  respec- 
tively who  are  receiving  instruction  at  this  and  other  pupil 
teacher  centres,  they  would  confer  a  boon  upon  a  group  of 
important  educational  institutions. 

The  library  should  be  brought  up  to  date  in  respect  of  some 
of  the  works  of  reference. 

On  one  point  of  great  importance  I  have  still  to  touch. 
Excellent  as  is  the  work  of  the  Pupil  Teachers'  College,  it  has 
one  great  defect.  There  is  need  in  it  for  the  presence  of  a  lady, 
who  in  all  questions  concerning  the  health  and  behaviour  of  the 
girls  should  be  supreme.  It  would  greatly  help  Mr.  Nixon  in 
the  admirable  work  which  he  is  doing,  and  would  promote  the 
educational  well-being  of  the  College  in  many  ways,  if  a  lady 
were  appointed  as  Vice-Principal.  All  questions  of  staff  and  of 
curriculum  should  remain  in  the  Principal's  hands,  and  he,  of 
course,  should  be  wholly  responsible  for  the  boys.  But  the  lady 
Vice-Principal  should  be  given  complete  authority  in  all  matters 
touching  the  health  and  conduct  of  the  girls,  and  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  supervision  of  the  household,  and  with  the 
direction  of  those  who  clean  the  building. 

The  fact  that  the  Pupil  Teachers'  College  is  in  reality  a 
very  large  girls'  school,  with  a  handful  of  boys  in  it,  makes  it 
desirable  to  have  a  lady  constantly  in  the  building,  and  looked 
up  to  by  all  the  girls  as,  in  certain  matters,  in  supreme  control. 
Otherwise  some  loss  of  refinement  is  inevitable. 
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^2)  The  Church  of  England  Pupil  Teacher  Centre  in 
Colquitt  Street  is  in  premises  which  were  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Royal  Institution,  but  have  been  almost  completely  recon- 
structed. They  are  now,  on  the  whole,  well  suited  for  the 
purpose,  though  rather  cramped  and  difficult  of  enlargement. 
The  Centre  is  bright  and  attractive,  and  the  Principal  (Mrs. 
Colenso)  is  doing  an  excellent  work.  Warm  acknowledgement 
should  also  be  made  of  the  labours  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Miss 
Grayson.  The  teaching  of  English  literature  and  of  practical 
science  calls  for  special  commendation. 

The  Centre  is  attended  by  pupil  teachers  in  the  Church 
schools,  with  a  few  Jewish  pupil  teachers.  Almost  without 
exception  the  students  are  from  primary  schools.  The  admis- 
sion of  candidates  for  apprenticeship  at  all  times  without 
examination  is  unfortunate  for  the  correlation  of  the  instruction. 
There  is  a  preliminary  examination,  and  all  students  should  be 
required  to  pass  it. 

At  present  there  is  no  provision  for  the  instruction  of  ex- 
pupil  teachers  other  than  in  science  and  art,  and  the  nine  months 
between  the  King's  Scholarship  examination  and  entrance  to  the 
Training  College  are  largely  lost. 

The  classes  are  organised  on  a  dual  system :  each  set  of 
pupil  teachers  (ist  year,  2nd  year,  &c.)  is  divided  into  two 
batches  attending  at  different  times.  This  has  been  done  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  managers  in  staffing  the  schools.  Now 
that  the  Local  Authority  is  responsible  for  salaries,  all  pupil 
teachers  of  the  same  year  will  be  able  to  attend  at  the  same 
time.  Classification  will  thus  be  improved,  and  the  good  and 
the  less  well  qualified  students  alike  will  make  much  better 
progress  in  consequence. 

The  reference  library  is  poor,  and,  as  opportunity  offers, 
should  be  improved  and  enlarged.  The  physics  laboratory 
could,  by  slight  alterations,  be  made  available  for  chemistry. 
There  is  no  playing  field,  and  one  is  badly  needed.  If  it  is 
possible  to  arrange  (as  suggested  above  in  connexion  with  the 
College  in  Clarence  Street)  for  the  provision  of  playing  grounds 
in  the  parks,  the  grounds  should  be  made  available  for  the 
students  at  this  and  other  centres  as  well.  The  gymnasium  (a 
relic  of  the  old  Royal  Institution  premises)  needs  to  be  re-floored, 
re-roofed,  warmed  and  fitted  with  new  apparatus. 

The  present  buildings  are  not  adapted  for  a  secondary 
school,  though  sufficiently  suitable  for  preparatory  classes  on  a 
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limited  scale.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  secondary  girls'  school 
may  be  brought  into  organic  connexion  with  this  Centre.  The 
College  in  Grove  Street,  or  a  new  school  in  some  more  open 
neighbourhood,  might  well  serve  this  purpose.  The  number  of 
boys  at  the  Centre  is  so  small  that  it  would  be  well  to  consider 
the  question  of  transferring  them  to  Clarence  Street. 

I  would  suggest  (i.)  that  a  grant  of  i,Too  should  be  made  to 
this  Centre  to  convert  the  physics  laboratory  into  one  for 
physics  and  chemistry  jointly,  and  for  the  provision  of  store- 
rooms. 

(ii.)  A  grant  of  at  least  ;£"6o  towards  the  improvement  or 
re-building  of  the  gymnasium. 

(lii.)  An  annual  grant  (provided  that  the  staff  of  teachers  is 
strengthened)  of  £2  per  head  for  pupil  teachers  (half-time),  and 
a  liberal  annual  grant  per  head  for  probationers  (14-16),  the 
Government  grants  at  the  new  rates  being  retained  by  the 
Centre.  There  should  also  be  an  allowance  for  books  of 
£1  5  s.  od.  per  year  for  each  student. 

(3)  The  Mount  Pleasant  (Convent  of  Notre  Dame)  Pupil 
Teacher  Centre  was  the  pioneer  Pupil  Teacher  Centre  in  England. 
It  has  a  history  of  48  years.  The  premises  are  commodious 
and,  although  not  built  for  the  purposes  of  a  pupil  teacher  centre, 
well  adapted  to  the  work.  The  laboratories  are  shared  with 
the  Training  College  and  the  Secondary  School.  There  are 
playgrounds,  gymnasium,  playing  fields,  and  a  country  house, 
to  which  the  pupils  go  from  time  to  time.  About  one-third 
of  the  pupil  teachers  are  from  secondary  schools,  mostly  from  the 
school  at  Mount  Pleasant.  Classes  are  held  for  uncertificated 
(Art.  50)  teachers,  who  are  instructed  by  the  College  staff. 
The  King's  Scholarship  list  has  often  been  a  triumph  for  Mount 
Pleasant,  and  the  high  standard  of  successes  shows  with  what 
skill  the  Sisters  choose  the  candidates  for  pupil  teachership.  I 
cannot  but  feel,  however,  that  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  this  tradition  of  success  in  examinations  from  taking  an 
unduly  important  place  in  the  thoughts  of  teachers  and  taught. 
The  present  practice  of  sending  in  the  pupil  teachers  for 
University  Local  and  other  examinations,  while  no  doubt  pro- 
viding definite  aims  for  hard  work,  is  not  wholly  conducive  to 
some  more  intellectually  fruitful  kinds  of  educational  efficiency. 

I  would  suggest  that  there  should  be  made  to  this  Centre  an 
annual  grant  of  £2  per  head  for  pupil  teachers  (half-time),  and 
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a  liberal  grant  per  head  for  probationers  (14-16),  the  Government 
grants  at  the  new  rates  being  retained  by  the  Centre.  Ihere 
should  also  be  an  allowance  tor  books  of  £1  5s.  od.  for  each 
student. 

(4)  The  Everton  Valley  (Convent  of  Notre  Dame)  Pupil 
Teacher  Centre  began  its  work  m  1879.  ^^^  present  accom- 
modation is  temporary,  and  new  bmldings  will  be  erected  when 
funds  permit.  This  Centre  carries  out  more  completely  than 
any  other  m  Liverpool  the  Board  of  Education's  new  plan,  which 
it  anticipated  by  hve  or  six  years.  Nearly  90  per  cent,  of  its 
pupils  are  from  secondary  schools.  There  is  an  air  of  great 
rennement  in  its  work,  ihe  course  of  instruction  given  in  the 
secondary  school  at  the  Convent  dovetails  exactly  into  the  course 
at  the  Centre.  The  pupils  take  in  turn  the  Uxtord  Preliminary, 
the  Oxford  Junior  Lccal,  the  College  of  Preceptors,  Class  ii., 
the  College  of  Preceptors,  Class  I.,  and  the  Oxford  Senior  Local 
exammations,  entering  the  Training  College  (at  Mount  Pleasant 
or  Glasgow)  on  the  latter  qualification.  Ihe  wisdom  of  this 
cycle  of  examinations  seems  to  me  questionable.  Of  the  pupil 
teachers  instructed  here,  about  75  per  cent,  proceed  to  Training 
Colleges.  The  staff  are  well  qualified.  The  time  table  provides 
for  about  25  hours  of  instruction  weekly.  Seeing  that  the  pupils 
have  to  teach  in  schools  for  half  of  each  day,  this  seems  a  large 
amount. 

I  v/ould  suggest  the  same  annual  grant  being  made  to  this 
Centre  as  to  that  at  Mount  Pleasant. 

(5)  The  Roman  Catholic  Institute  (Christian  Brothers)  Pupil 
Teacher  Centre  for  Boys  was  established  four  years  ago.  It 
is  in  cormexion  with  a  secondary  school.  There  is  a  good 
chemical  laboratory,  adaptable  to  physics  work.  The  staff  are 
v»'ell  qualified.  The  candidates  for  admission  are  nominated  by 
school  managers,  and  weeded  out  by  means  of  an  entrance 
examination,  conducted  by  the  authorities  of  the  Centre.  All 
the  students  (except  those  placed  in  the  third  class  in  the  King's 
Scholarship  examination)  enter  a  Training  College.  Between 
the  King's  Scholarship  examination  and  entrance  to  CoUege,  the 
best  students  receive  special  instruction.  The  Centre  is  likely 
to  become  a  gathering-ground  for  Roman  Catholic  pupil  teachers 
from  schools  in  the  neighbouring  districts.  There  are  already 
in  the  school  or  Centre,  si.x  from  Bootle,  three  from  Seaforth 
and  others  from  outlying  suburbs. 
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I  would  suggest  that,  m  respect  of  pupils  from  Liverpool 
itself,  an  annual  grant  should  be  made  to  this  Centre  of  £2  per 
head  for  pupil  teachers,  and  a  liberal  grant  for  probationers,  the 
Government  grants  being  retained  by  the  Centre.  Bursaries 
should  be  granted  on  the  method  suggested  elsewhere  in  this 
report.  An  annual  allowance  of  £i  5s.  od.  for  books  should  be 
made  for  each  pupil. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  third  section  of  this  chapter,  I  must 
touch  upon  the  important  question  of  the  technical  training  which 
the  pupil  teachers  will  in  future  receive  m  the  art  of  teaching. 
As  the  pupil  teacher  will  m  future  have  only  two  years  in  which 
to  serve  as  apprentice  teacher  (and  that  only  half-time),  the 
necessity  for  good  training  is  increased.  It  would  probably  be 
the  best  plan  to  select  schools  in  each  district  of  the  city,  and  to 
staff  and  equip  them  specially  for  the  work  of  giving  instruction 
to  pupil  teachers  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  of  school 
organisation.  The  work  of  giving  this  instruction,  and  the 
remuneration  for  it,  should  be  shared  by  the  head  teacher  of  the 
selected  school  and  carefully  chosen  assistants.  It  should  be 
regarded  as  an  honour  for  a  school  to  be  selected  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  technical  instruction  to  pupil  teachers.  The 
Principals  of  the  Pupil  Teacher  Centres  should  be  given  time  to 
visit  the  schools,  where  the  technical  training  was  being  given, 
in  order  to  see  the  pupil  teachers  at  work,  and  to  judge  of  their 
progress.  The  instruction  at  the  Pupil  Teacher  Centres  ought 
to  be  kept  in  close  relation  to  the  technical  training  given  in 
these  selected  practice  schools.  On  an  earlier  page  I  have 
suggested  that  pupils  in  preparatory  classes  should  devote  an 
afternoon  a  week  to  visiting  selected  elementary  schools.  This 
would  secure  for  them,  in  a  suitable  form,  an  earlier  and  valuable 
initiation  into  the  practice  of  the  art  of  teaching.  A  similar 
arrangement  would  be  impracticable  in  the  case  of  those  receiving 
their  education  in  a  secondary  school ;  but  it  may  be  presumed 
that  these  students,  being  of  picked  quality,  would  be  able  (when 
they  possessed  aptitude  for  teaching)  to  gain  the  necessary  skill 
somewhat  more  quickly  than  those  of  their  contemporaries  who 
had  passed  through  the  preparatory  classes. 

I  am  heartily  in  favour  of  bringing  into  the  Pupil  Teacher 
Centres  the  stimulating  and  broadening  influences  of  University 
Extension  teaching.  Whatever  tends  to  keep  the  intellectual 
horizon  wide,  is  to  be  welcomed  in  the  course  of  the  teacher's 
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training.  But  lectures  addressed  to  large  audiences  of  200  or 
300  persons  can  never  form  an  adequate  substitute  for  class 
instruction,  which  should  be  given  to,  at  most,  twenty-hve  or  thirty 
pupils  at  a  time.  They  are  rightly  to  be  regarded  as  a  supplement 
to  the  regular  course  of  the  Centre's  work.  The  lecturers  chosen 
for  University  Extension  work  in  connexion  with  Pupil  Teacher 
Centres  should  be  selected  with  special  care,  and  should  be 
enabled  to  devote  much  time  to  the  correction  of  the  papers 
which  are  written  by  the  students.  In  view  of  the  great  develop- 
ments in  the  training  of  teachers  now  taking  place  in  the 
populous  districts  within  easy  reach  of  Liverpool,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  University  Extension  Authority  should  be  helped  to 
secure,  on  a  permanent  engagement  and  at  a  fixed  stipend,  a 
small  staff  of  lecturers  who  have  shown  special  aptitude  for  this 
branch  of  University  Extension  work.  In  this  way  the  influence 
of  the  University  would  be  spread  over  a  wide  area,  and  much 
intellectual  stimulus  would  be  given  to  those  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  teaching  profession. 

I  hope  that  it  may  be  found  possible  to  bring  the  experience 
of  the  staff  of  the  Municipal  School  of  Art  into  close  relation  to 
the  instruction  given  to  pupil  teachers.  Periodical  conferences, 
on  methods  of  teaching  drawing  and  modelling,  might  well  be 
arranged.  As  I  have  said  elsewhere  in  this  report,  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  there  might  be  a  considerable  development  of 
artistic  skill  and  artistic  interest  in  Liverpool,  and  that  this  might 
have  important  results  in  the  growth  of  new  industries  of  an 
artistic  character.  Much  can  be  done  towards  this  end  by 
encouraging  a  keen  interest  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
drawing,  colour  design  and  modelling  in  the  elementary  schools. 

III. — Training  Colleges. 

The  amount  of  additional  accommodation  which  will  be 
needed  in  Training  Colleges  in  Liverpool  is  at  present  so 
uncertain  that  it  is  not  possible  to  frame  any  detailed  recom- 
mendations on  this  branch  of  my  subject.  There  are  already  in 
the  city  three  Training  Colleges  of  high  reputation — the  Day 
Training  College  at  the  University  for  men  and  women, 
the  Edge  Hill  College  (residential,  with  some  day  students)  for 
women,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Training  College  (also  for 
women)  at  Mount  Pleasant.  At  no  great  distance  from  the  city 
is  the  Training  College  (for  women  teachers)  at  Warrington,  an 
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admirably  conducted  institution,  the  resources  of  which  will 
doubtless  not  be  overlooked,  especially  in  view  of  its  liberal 
scheme  of  contemplated  extension,  and  the  closer  connexion  to 
be  established  between  its  work  and  that  of  the  University  of 
Liverpool.  The  city  schools  have  also  drawn  supplies  of 
teachers  from  the  Training  Colleges  at  Chester  and  Bangor. 

But  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that,  when  all  countervailing 
circumstances  (and  there  are  many)  are  taken  into  accomit,  some 
additional  Training  College  accommodation  will  have  to  be 
provided  if  Liverpool  is  to  do  its  part  in  what  is  really  a  national 
work. 

It  would  evidently  be  hurtful  to  the  best  educational 
interests  of  the  city  if  all  those  who  are  preparing  themselves 
for  the  work  of  teaching  in  its  elementary  schools  were  to  receive 
the  whole  of  their  education,  from  the  infant  school  to  the  end  of 
their  professional  training,  in  Liverpool  itself.  Teachers,  even 
more  than  other  people,  need  the  broadening  influence  of  a  wide 
experience.  They  learn  much  from  living  for  a  time  in  new 
surroundings,  from  getting  outside  their  own  local  associations, 
and  from  making  acquaintances  and  friends  whose  lives  have 
had  a  background  different  from  their  own.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  inexpedient  to  tie  all  Liverpool  teachers  to  purely  local 
Training  Colleges.  Those  who  can  get  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining  good  training  elsewhere  should  not  be  discouraged 
from  availing  themselves  of  it.  The  "  homing  instinct "  of 
women  teachers  (and  the  immense  majority  will  be  women)  may 
be  trusted  to  bring  back  to  work  in  Liverpool  a  sufficient  pro- 
portion of  those  whose  homes  are  in  the  city.  At  the  Edge  Hill 
College,  I  am  told,  only  about  one-third  of  the  students  admitted 
in  each  year  come  from  Liverpool  or  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. The  educational  effects  of  this  intermixture  of  students 
are  valuable.  The  interchange  of  ideas  and  of  experience  makes 
for  width  of  view  and  for  greater  freshness  of  thought.  Any  new 
Training  College  which  may  be  established  in  Liverpool  would 
thus  derive  benefit  from  the  policy  of  the  "open  door."  Whatever 
new  provision  is  made  at  public  expense  in  the  city  for  the 
training  of  teachers  would  thus  be  made  in  reliance  on  corre- 
sponding provision  being  forthcoming  elsewhere,  and  the  natural 
play  of  circumstances  might  reasonably  be  trusted  to  establish 
an  educationally  profitable  interchange  of  services  between  the 
Colleg'es  concerned. 
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The  two  types  of  Training  College  (the  University  Day 
Training  College  and  the  Residential)  have  each  their 
characteristic  excellence.  Each  meets  a  need.  The  University 
Training  College  admits  the  student  into  a  wider  sphere  of 
intellectual  interests,  and,  under  favourable  conditions,  to  com- 
radeship with  fellow-students  who  are  preparing  themselves  for 
other  liberal  callings.  The  Residential  College  can  provide  a 
less  exacting,  but  for  some  students  a  more  suitable,  course  of 
training,  and  the  more  intimate  influences  of  a  closer  corporate 
life.  Each  type  of  College  has  the  defects  of  its  qualities.  The 
University  Training  College  cannot  afford  much  in  the  way  of 
individual  tuition,  while  the  Residential  is  prone  to  narrowness 
of  intellectual  outlook,  and  to  a  too  closely  professional  point  of 
view.  The  defects  of  each  are  capable  of  remedy,  but  their 
distinctive  characteristics  remain.  Each  appeals  to  a  different 
temperament,  and  is  fitted  to  meet  a  different  need.  As 
secondary  education  is  improved,  and  an  increasing  number  of 
intending  teachers  pass  through  secondary  schools,  a  growing 
proportion  of  students  will  find  their  appropriate  training  at  the 
University,  while  there  will  be  a  diminishing  risk  of  intellectual 
narrowness  at  the  Colleges  of  a  residential  type. 

Now,  among  the  students  who  will  require  training,  one 
broad  distinction  may  be  made.  Some  will  be  intellectually 
qualified  to  take  a  degree  at  the  University,  concurrently  with 
their  professional  training  course.  These,  as  secondary  education 
is  improved  and  extended,  will  form  an  increasing  proportion 
of  the  whole.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  though  well  fitted  to  do 
valuable  work  in  the  schools  by  their  sympathy  with  children 
and  by  their  natural  aptitude  for  teaching,  will  be  better  fitted 
for  a  course  of  training  somewhat  less  exacting  in  point  of 
academic  standards.  My  inquiry  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  two  types  of  student  will  continue  to  be  represented, 
each  in  considerable  numbers,  among  those  requiring  College 
training  for  their  professional  work,  and  that  the  different  needs 
of  each  should  be  provided  for. 

For  this  reason  I  suggest  that  it  would  be  desirable  on  the 
one  hand  to  develop  the  Day  Training  College  at  the  University, 
and  on  the  other  hand  to  establish  (though  with  a  special 
relation  to  the  University,  as  described  below)  a  new  residential 
Training  College  for  women  teachers,  somewhat  on  the  lines 
which  have  proved  educationally  beneficial  at  Edge  Hill.     Those 
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only  should  be  admitted  to  the  course  of  training  at  a  University 
Day  Training  College  who  pass,  before  entrance,  the  University 
matriculation  examination.  But  as  there  vv'ill  always  be  some 
who,  though  at  the  beginning  of  their  course  too  ill-prepared  to 
conform  to  such  a  test,  are  nevertheless  of  considerable  intel- 
lectual ability,  it  should  be  made  possible  for  such  students  to 
pass  into  the  degree  course  after  admission  to  the  Residential 
Training  College,  in  the  event  of  their  wishing,  and  being  fit, 
to  do  so. 

Moreover,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  intellectual 
influence  of  the  University  should  be  strongly  felt  in  the 
Residential  Training  College.  In  order  to  secure  this,  I  would 
suggest  (i)  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  teachers  on  its  staff 
should  be  of  high  academic  standing,  and  officially  recognised 
by  the  University,  which  should  have  a  share  in  their  appoint- 
ment ;  and  (2)  that  all  the  students  in  the  Residential  College 
should  attend  at  least  one  course  at  the  University  in  each 
session.  Such  an  arrangement  would  maintain  an  intimate 
connexion  between  the  University  and  the  Residential  Training 
College.  It  would  facilitate  the  transfer  of  students,  when 
desirable,  from  the  regular  College  course  to  the  degree  course. 
And  it  might  well  be  accompanied  by  special  privileges  of 
affiliation.  Were  this  plan  approved,  the  Residential  College 
would  have  its  own  lady  Principal,  its  own  staff  of  teachers  (some 
of  them  formally  recognised  by  the  University),  its  own 
course  of  study  (including  some  courses  at  the  University),  and 
its  own  corporate  life.  It  should  be  allowed  to  grow  from  small 
beginnings,  and  at  its  maximum  should  not  have  more  than  150 
students.  Some  of  these  might  be  day  students,  but,  for  such, 
arrangements  should  be  made  which  would  ensure  their  entering 
fully  into  the  corporate  life  of  the  College,  and  not  being 
mere  attenders  of  courses.  The  College  should  be  within  fairly 
easy  reach  of  the  University.  A  large  garden,  with  space  for 
games,  should  be  attached  to  it.  Its  Board  of  Management 
would  consist  of  representatives  (i)  of  all  local  authorities  con- 
tributing to  its  establishment  and  maintenance,  and  (2)  of  the 
University.  It  would  also  be  desirable  that  there  should  be 
formed,  in  connexion  with  the  Residential  College,  a  Board  of 
Studies,  consisting  of  the  Principal,  some  members  of  the 
College  staff,  and  some  representatives  of  the  teachers  at  the 
University,    especially    those    brought    into    contact    v.ith    the 
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students  in  the  academic  part  of  their  work.  The  Board  of 
Studies,  which  would  report  to  the  Board  of  Management  of  the 
College,  would  ensure  co-operation  between  the  College  and  the 
University,  and  would  watch  over  the  educational  needs  of  the 
students. 

With  regard  to  the  work  and  needs  of  the  University  Day 
Training  College,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  over  the  ground 
covered  in  Professor  Woodward's  lucid  paper  on  "  The  Problem 
of  the  Supply  of  Trained  Teachers  for  Primary  Schools,"  and  in 
Miss  Graveson's  letter  which  is  appended  to  it.  I  will  confine 
myself,  therefore,  to  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  the  present 
movement  for  the  better  training  of  teachers  will  result  in  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  students  coming  to  the  Day 
Training  Department  of  the  University,  and  in  the  establish- 
ment, in  connexion  with  the  University,  of  new  hostels  or  halls 
of  residence  for  men  and  for  women  students.  Students  of  the 
Day  Training  College  will  find  it  a  great  advantage  to  reside 
in  a  hostel,  where  they  can  mix  in  friendly  intercourse  with 
others  who  are  working  at  other  subjects,  and  where  they  can 
enjoy  many  of  the  benefits  of  College  life.  And  if,  as  might 
possibly  happen,  the  number  of  intending  teachers  became  so 
large  as  to  fill  one  or  more  of  such  hostels,  the  comparative 
disadvantages  of  such  an  arrangement  could  be  greatly  lessened 
by  providing  (as  Miss  Graveson  suggests)  that  for  every  twenty 
students  there  should  be  in  residence  in  the  hostel  at  least  one 
member  of  the  Day  Training  College  staff,  and  that  the  Head 
of  the  hostel  should  have  some  official  position  in  the  University, 
either  as  tutor  or  lecturer. 

The  students  at  a  University  Day  Training  College  should, 
in  my  judgment,  have  the  responsible  freedom  in  choice  of 
studies  which  is  accorded  to  other  undergraduates.  To  merge 
them,  so  far  as  may  be,  with  the  students  who  are  preparing 
themselves  for  other  callings,  and  to  cultivate  in  them  a  feeling 
of  personal  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  their  intellectual 
life,  are  the  aims  which  should  be  kept  steadily  in  view.  Without 
going  into  details  of  organisation,  I  would  suggest  that,  as 
regards  the  non-technical  subjects  of  their  course,  the  matricu- 
lated Day  Training  students  should  come  into  direct  relation 
with  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  concerned,  exercising  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Faculty  a  choice  of  studies  within  such  limits 
as  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  may  for  the  time 
being  allow. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  School  of  Art  in  Mount  Street  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Directors  of  the  Liverpool  Institute  until  1903,  when 
it  was  handed  over  to  the  City  Council.  It  gives  instruction  in 
drawing,  painting,  modelling  and  design  adapted  to  the 
requirei..ents  (i)  of  professional  artists,  designers  and  craftsmen, 

(2)  of  those  studying  art  as  a  branch  of  general  education,  and 

(3)  of  those  who  are  preparing  themselves  to  qualify  for  the  various 
Art  Teachers'  certificates  of  the  Board  of  Education.  There  are 
day  and  evening  classes.  Formerly  the  main  work  of  the  school 
lay  in  training  art  masters,  but  now  it  lays  special  stress  upon 
the  application  of  art  to  industry.  The  instruction  given  in  the 
Design  Rooms  includes  the  designing  of  wall-papers,  embroidery, 
textiles,  stencils,  jewellery,  coloured  plaster  work,  furniture, 
mural  decoration,  bookbindings,  stained  glass,  &c.  There  are 
special  rooms  for  the  study  of  etching  and  of  lithography.  The 
school  is  well  equipped  with  a  fine  collection  of  casts.  There  are 
two  rooms  for  study  from  the  Hfe.  The  students  make  con- 
siderable use  of  the  excellent  collections  in  the  City  Museums. 
Under  the  present  Head  Master,  Mr.  F.  V.  Burridge,  R.E.,  the 
school  has  won  for  itself  a  high  reputation,  and  attracts  students 
from  a  wide  area.  It  is,  however,  much  cramped  for  space, 
especially  in  regard  to  storage  accommodation,  and  the  contem- 
plated extension  of  the  buildings  will  give  welcome  relief.  The 
staff  of  teachers  is  at  present  insufficient  in  point  of  numbers  to 
cope  with  the  work  of  the  school,  except  at  the  cost  of  over- 
pressure on  the  teachers,  a  state  of  things  which  must  necessarily 
impair  the  freshness  and  power  of  some  of  the  teaching.  In 
order  that  a  teacher  of  art  may  inspire  his  pupils  with  power 
and  enthusiasm,  it  is  essential  that  he  should  be  going  on  with 
his  own  original  work  alongside  of  his  teaching  duties.  The 
work  of  the  school  is  especially  satisfactory  when  account  is 
taken  of  the  difficulties  with  which,  through  understaffing,  it  has 
to  contend.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  I  was  particularly  struck  by 
the  excellence  of  some  of  the  modelling,  and  by  the  care  and 
thoroughness  of  the  teaching  of  drawing  from  casts  and  from  the 
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life.  The  work  of  the  school,  which  is  already  of  a  high 
standard,  will  be  raised  in  quality  by  improvements  in  the  general 
education  given  in  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  city.  The  experience  of  the  teachers  shows  conclusively 
that  a  liberal  education  is  the  best  basis  for  an  art  training. 
I  saw  some  good  designs  made  by  a  boy  of  i6,  who  left  the 
public  elementary  school  in  a  neighbouring  district  at  15,  and 
has  since  attended  the  day  classes  (10  to  4)  for  five  days  a  week 
during  the  past  year. 

The  City  of  Liverpool  School  of  Architecture  and  Applied 
Art,  established  in  1894,  has  carried  on  its  work  partly  in  the 
Victoria  Building  at  the  University,  partly  in  Myrtle  Street.  1  he 
staff  of  the  school  has  from  the  first  been  one  of  high  distinction. 
It  consists  of  an  architectural  studio  (at  the  head  of  which  is 
the  Roscoe  Professor  of  Art),  sculpture  and  modelling  studio, 
drawing  and  painting  studio,  decorative  design,  stained  glass 
and  enamelling  studio,  metal  working  workshop  and  wood- 
carving  workshop.  Its  objects  are  (i)  to  effect  a  complete  union 
between  the  different  arts  and  crafts,  (2)  to  establish  a  thorough 
course  of  training  for  students  in  the  different  arts,  especially 
in  architecture,  sculpture  and  decorative  design,  and  (3)  to 
provide  special  instruction  of  an  advanced  kind  for  skilled 
craftsmen  and  artisans,  chiefly  in  those  crafts  allied  to 
architecture.  In  the  architectural  studio  there  are  two 
complete  courses  open  to  students.  The  first  is  a  three  years' 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.A.,  with  Honours  in  Archi- 
tecture. The  other  is  a  two  years'  course  leading  up  to  a 
University  Certificate.  The  chief  architects  in  the  city  shorten 
the  term  of  pupilage  for  students  who  have  gained  the  University 
Certificate  or  have  taken  their  degree.  There  are  day  and 
evening  classes  at  the  school.  Among  the  evening  classes  is  one 
intended  for  working  apprentices  in  cabinet  making,  chair 
making  and  architectural  woodwork.  Its  purpose  is  to  teach 
the  construction  of  furniture  and  fittings. 

The  school  was  established  by  the  Technical  Instruction 
Committee  of  the  City  Council,  acting  in  concert  with  the 
University  Authorities.  It  has  been  supported  by  annual  grants 
from  the  Technical  Instruction  funds  of  the  city.  Its  manage- 
ment has  hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of  a  Board,  representative 
of  the  City  Council,  the  University,  the  Liverpool  Architectural 
Society,  the  Liverpool  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Liverpool 
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Building  Trades'  Federation.  But  it  has  now  been  decided  to 
amalgamate  the  school  with  the  School  of  Art  in  Mount  Street, 
and  to  unify  the  two  institutions  under  the  direction  of  the 
Municipal  Education  Committee. 

The  future  development  of  the  united  schools  will  be 
watched  with  interest.  Liverpool  may  well  become  an  important 
centre  of  artistic  life  and  training,  famous  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  especially  influential  in  the  industrial  districts  which  lie 
around  it.  The  great  wealth  of  the  city,  the  variety  of  the 
elements  which  are  blended  in  its  population,  its  wide  outlook 
over  the  world,  furnish  opportunities  unrivalled  in  any  other 
English  city  except  London.  But  in  order  that  this  great 
opportunity  may  be  seized,  two  things  may  be  said  to  be 
necessary ;  these  are  genius  and  organisation.  Organisation  is 
needed  for  the  economical  adjustment  of  means  to  ends ; 
for  the  arrangement,  in  the  right  places  and  at  the  right 
hours,  of  the  various  forms  of  instruction  which  the  complex 
needs  of  so  heterogeneous  a  mass  of  students  require ;  for  the 
punctual  carrying  out  of  the  more  mechanical  part  of  the 
instruction ;  for  planning,  and  watching  over  the  operation  of,  a 
system  of  scholarships  which  may  draw  talent  to  the  front,  and 
give  it  opportunities  of  further  training  appropriate  to  the  quality 
of  its  needs ;  and  for  bringing  the  teaching  into  effective 
relation  to  the  work  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
and  to  the  practical  needs  of  the  industries  which  the  well- 
directed  efforts  of  the  school  may  well  help  to  promote.  But 
organisation,  without  the  stimulating  and  creative  power  of 
artistic  genius  behind  it,  and  working  through  it,  would  fail  to 
accomplish  the  end  in  view.  And  genius  needs  freedom  for  its 
vs-ork.  Its  influence  is  incalculable,  but  most  fruitful  when  most 
free.  It  is  at  home  in  the  studio  or  workshop  rather  than  in  the 
classroom.  Its  power  of  teaching  others  lies  rather  in  its  gift  of 
doing  the  thing  itself  than  in  telling  others  how  to  do  it.  In  a 
few  words  of  sharp  criticism,  given  perhaps  at  rare  intervals,  it 
does  more  than  others  could  accomplish  in  many  set  lessons. 
It  cannot  be  strictly  held  down  to  regular  office  hours,  or  even 
to  prescribed  times  of  attendance.  It  is  by  nature  apt  to  be 
irregular  in  its  ways  of  working,  and  individual  in  its 
methods  of  teaching  and  influence.  It  cannot  be 
harnessed  or  set  going  by  the  clock.  And  yet,  in  all  artistic 
education  of  the  highest  kind,  it  is  the  one  indispensable  thino-. 
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From  its  impulse,  and  from  that  alone,  the  new  developments 
must  come.  Nothing  else  can  impart  the  life  without  which  all 
artistic  training  is  dead.  The  problem  is,  therefore,  how  to 
combine  in  one  system  genius  and  organisation.  The  two  are 
sometimes  like  oil  and  water.  The  very  excellence  of  each  is 
apt  to  perplex  or  to  irritate  the  other.  And  yet  in  the  working 
out  of  a  great  purpose  of  artistic  education  in  Liverpool,  somehow 
or  other  the  two  must  needs  be  combined. 

In  the  amalgamated  school,  it  might  be  found  possible  to 
arrange  for  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  Department,  each  organised 
on  different  lines.  The  Lower  Department  would  carry  on  the 
bulk  of  the  regular  teaching  work  which  has  hitherto  fallen  to 
the  share  of  the  school  in  Mount  Street,  together  with  the  less 
advanced  of  the  classes  which  have  been  held  in  the  School  of 
Architecture  and  Applied  Art  The  same  department  would  be 
in  organic  relation  to  the  branch  Schools  of  Art  in  the  city,  and 
would  connect  itself  (as  an  advisory  and  co-operating  influence, 
not  as  an  outside  controlling  authority)  with  the  art  teaching  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  It  would  be  the  natural 
centre  of  the  working  of  the  Art  Scholarship  system.  It  would 
be  under  the  guidance  of  a  Director  (the  old  word  "  Head 
I^>Iaster  "  might  with  advantage  be  dispensed  with),  and  on  its 
staff  would  be,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  teachers  con- 
nected with  the  two  amalgamated  schools.  The  Upper  Depart- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  would  confine  itself  to  the  advanced 
work.  Admission  to  its  studios  would  be  strictly  confined  to 
those  who  showed  fitness  to  profit  by  advanced  instruction.  Its 
work  would  be  studio  work,  rather  than  class  work.  The  aim 
would  be  to  secure  for  it  the  services  of  painters,  sculptors  and 
craftworkers  who,  themselves  actively  engaged  in  creative  work 
of  their  own,  would  give  advice,  stimulus,  criticism  and  inspira- 
tion to  a  few  picked  pupils  of  promise.  This  Upper  Department 
would  thus  be  a  group  of  independent  studios,  rather  than  an 
elaborately  organised  school.  What  would  really  hold  it 
together,  and  give  unity  to  its  work,  would  be  a  strong  artistic 
purpose  animating  the  whole,  and  forming  in  the  course  of  time 
a  great  tradition,  a  genius  loci,  showing  itself  in  a  standard  of 
achievement  which  would  be  a  spur  to  all  privileged  to  work  in 
the  school,  and  an  attraction  to  students  far  and  wide.  Most 
of  the  business  details  connected  with  the  upkeep  of  this  part  of 
the  school  would  naturally  be  dealt  with  along  with  those  arising 
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in  connexion  with  the  Lower  Department,  and  would,  therefore, 
be  supervised  by  the  Director.  But  the  general  management  of 
the  Upper  Department  would  be  entrusted  to  a  committee  of  the 
heads  ot  the  chief  studios  in  it,  the  Director  of  the  school  having 
a  seat  on  this  Committee,  or  Senate,  and  taking  his  turn  of 
service  as  chairman  of  it. 

Some  such  form  of  internal  organisation  would  be  the  most 
likely  to  secure  the  freedom  necessary  to  high  artistic  develop- 
ment, together  with  the  unity  of  effort  which  is  indispensable  to 
the  success  of  a  great  institution,  accountable  for  the  expenditure 
of  public  money  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  public  trust.  And 
such  organisation  would  be  the  more  appropriate,  in  view  of  the 
connexion  between  the  school  and  the  University,  which  might 
well  be  strengthened  to  the  great  advantage  of  both  institutions 
and  of  the  city  as  a  whole.  An  Upper  Department,  planned  on 
some  such  lines  as  those  indicated  above,  might  easily  become,  as 
has  been  suggested,  a  University  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts.  The  place 
of  Architecture  in  the  circle  of  academic  studies  has  already  been 
recognised  in  the  University  of  Liverpool,  and  in  many  Univer- 
sities elsewhere.  How  far  the  recognition  of  other  branches  of 
Fine  Art  for  purposes  of  academic  degrees  would  be  appropriate 
or  desirable  is  a  matter  upon  which  opinion  is  divided.  Painting 
and  Sculpture,  for  example,  require  for  their  successful  practice 
far  smaller  a  proportion  than  does  Architecture  of  the  book 
studies  which  can  be  conveniently  tested  by  University  examina- 
tions. It  is  unlikely  that  the  offer  of  a  B.A.  in  painting,  or  of  a 
degree  in  sculpture,  would  add  in  the  least  to  the  artistic  power 
of  the  nation.  Those  most  fitted  by  natural  gift  to  excel  in 
painting  and  sculpture  would  probably  deride  the  notion  of 
seeking  an  academic  qualification  for  the  practice  of  their  art. 
But  the  conferring  of  such  degrees  would  be  far  from  the  real 
purpose  of  a  University  Faculty  of  Fine  Art.  Such  a  Faculty 
v.-ould  aim  at  the  enrichment  of  the  educational  ideals  of  the 
University,  and  of  the  schools  under  its  influence,  by  drawing 
into  relationship  with  other  U^niversity  studies  the  study  of  the 
principles  and  history  of  Fine  Art.  And,  as  those  principles 
cannot  profitably  be  studied  in  an  atmosphere  remote  from 
practice,  it  would  establish  relations  with  such  an  institution  as 
the  Upper  Department  of  the  Municipal  School  of  Art,  in  w"hich 
artistic  work  of  high  distinction  was  being  done,  and  where 
would  be  found  many  of  the  men  best  qualified  to  give  oral 
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teaching  on  the  history  and  principles  of  their  art,  as  well  as  to 
illustrate  their  teaching  by  their  own  practical  work.  One  of  the 
great  tasks  of  a  University  is  to  broaden  the  conception  of 
culture.  It  can  only  do  this  by  giving  effective  recognition  to 
all  of  the  higher  forms  of  scientific,  literary  and  artistic  endeavour 
and  achievement.  This  recognition  cannot  be  real  unless  the 
group  of  teachers  and  of  fellow-workers,  to  whose  varied  efforts 
the  vigour  of  a  University  is  due,  includes  representatives  of 
those  different  forms  of  effort,  so  far  as  the  local  circum- 
stances and  the  resources  of  the  given  University  allow.  The 
presence,  in  a  University  society,  of  men  of  very  varied  interests 
and  avocations  is  the  best  guarantee  for  breadth  in  the 
University  ideal,  and,  therefore,  for  the  efficacy  and  many- 
sidedness  of  its  influence  upon  the  life  of  the  community  which 
it  serves.  It  is  also  the  best  safeguard  against  the  persistent 
tendency  to  attach,  in  the  framing  of  University  regulations,  so 
great  importance  to  literary  or  other  forms  of  bookish  attain- 
ment as  to  deter  the  secondary  schools  (always,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  prone  to  follow  the  academic  tradition)  from  giving  their 
pupils  sufficient  opportunities  of  developing  practical  power 
through  various  forms  of  handwork  during  the  critical  years  of 
school-life. 

It  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  Municipal  School 
of  Art,  now  to  be  re-organised  on  a  large  scale,  may  set  itself, 
in  friendly  co-operation  with  the  teachers  concerned,  to  enhance 
the  appreciation  of  art,  and  to  improve  the  teaching  of  drawing, 
throughout  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  Liverpool ; 
that  it  may  be  given  the  means  of  awarding  scholarships  which 
will  secure  for  the  best  artistic  talent  in  the  city  the  further 
training  and  opportunity  which  it  deserves ;  that  it  may,  in 
concert  with  those  who  can  best  advise  as  to  the  practical  steps 
to  be  taken,  deliberately  and  persistently  address  itself  to  the 
task  of  stimulating  the  development  of  artistic  industries  in 
Liverpool,  as  for  example,  the  manufacture  of  artistic  furniture  ; 
that  its  influence  as  a  centre  of  art  teaching  may  extend 
throughout  the  North-west  of  England,  and  attain  national 
importance  ;  and  that  through  its  L^pper  Department  it  may  be 
brought  into  organic  connexion  with  the  University,  and  help  to 
form  the  basis  upon  which  may  be  built  up  hereafter  a  Faculty 
of  Fine  Art. 

But    in    this,    as    in    other   divisions    of   the    subject,    the 
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importance  of  improving  the  secondary  schools  of  the  city  is 
manifest.  The  best  and  most  fruitful  teaching  of  art  is  based 
upon  that  foundation  of  liberal  culture  which  it  is  in  the  power 
of  good  secondary  schools  to  provide.  Indirectly,  nothing  will 
do  more  to  secure  a  brilliant  future  for  the  Municipal  School  of 
Art  than  the  seizing  of  the  present  opportunity  for  the 
improvement  of  secondary  education  in  Liverpool. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE  SCHOOL   OF   COMMERCE. 

The  classes  which  are  grouped  under  the  name  of  the 
School  of  Commerce  are  controlled  by  a  Joint  Committee  of 
representatives  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  the 
University,  and  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  City 
Council.  They  are  mainly  supported  by  annual  grants, 
amounting  in  all  to  £1,100,  from  the  Education  Committee  and 
from  the  Lancashire  County  Council,  and  by  private  donations. 
Higher  commercial  education  is  still  in  a  tentative  state,  and  in 
all  great  commercial  countries  efforts  are  being  made  to  ascertain 
by  experiment  what  forms  such  education  should  take.  It  is 
essential  that  such  experiments  should  be  conducted  in  close 
association  with  the  actual  conditions  of  modern  business  life, 
and  this  association  it  is  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  secure.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
connexion  of  the  school  of  commerce  with  the  University  is 
designed  to  keep  the  work  of  higher  commercial  education  in 
touch  with  the  connected  branches  of  modern  thought  and 
scientific  investigation.  It  also  facilitates  the  economical 
conduct  of  some  departments  of  the  work.  It  is  eminently 
fitting  that  Liverpool  should  be  one  of  the  cities  in  which  a 
systematic  effort  is  being  made  to  develop  facilities  for  higher 
commercial  education.  The  work,  however,  though  not  without 
its  encouraging  features,  is  still  in  an  experimental  stage.  What 
it  most  needs  in  Liverpool  is  a  thoroughly  efficient  system  of 
secondary  education  upon  which  to  base  its  own  more  advanced 
teaching. 

There  are  two  grades  of  commercial  education  which,  for 
the  sake  of  clearness,  should  be  separately  considered.  The  one 
aims  at  the  better  education  of  the  clerk ;  the  other  chiefly  at 
the  better  training  of  the  commercial  intelligence  officer,  i.e.,  the 
man  who,  though  not  himself  in  command,  helps  the  commander 
by  skilfully  collected  information.  It  is  to  the  technical 
education  of  the  clerk  that  the  work  of  the  commercial  classes  in 
evening  continuation  schools  is  directed.  But  the  most  valuable 
achievement  of  a  higher   school   of   commerce  would  be   the 
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production  of  a  number  of  quick-witted,  mobile,  dexterous  and 
well-informed  intelligence  officers,  trained  to  investigate  new 
possibilities  of  commercial  enterprise ;  capable  of  judging  the 
value  of  such  possibilities  with  a  combination  of  scientiiic  insight 
and  of  practical  good-sense ;  and  possessing  sufficient  literary 
power  to  report  on  them  with  point.  It  is  obvious  that  the  kind 
of  training  which  will  suffice  for  the  needs  of  the  ordinary  clerk 
will  be  quite  inadequate  as  an  intellectual  preparation  for  the 
much  more  difficult  task  of  an  intelligence  officer  in  the  wide- 
flung  operations  of  modern  commerce. 

But  though  the  commercial  education  of  the  clerk  is  the 
humbler  part  of  the  problem,  it  cannot  safely  be  neglected. 
Just  as  the  conviction  is  gaining  strength  that  for  the  conditions 
of  modern  warfare  routine  training  is  not  enough,  but  that  efforts 
must  be  made  to  increase  the  private  soldier's  power  of  individual 
initiative ;  so  in  commerce  is  it  found  that,  in  order  to  secure  the 
alert  first-handlmg  of  the  details  upon  which  his  superiors  may 
have  to  base  momentous  decisions,  the  clerk's  education  must  be 
individualised,  broadened  and  liberalised.  For  this,  and  for 
other  reasons,  we  need  smaller  classes  and  more  individual 
teaching  in  our  public  elementary  schools,  especially  in  those 
situated  in  the  less  expensive  residential  districts  of  our  great 
commercial  cities ;  improvements  in  our  secondary  day-schools ; 
a  good  quality  of  work  in  the  evening  continuation  schools ; 
more  training  of  the  imagination ;  and  better  teaching  of  the 
mother-tongue. 

These  educational  improvements,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  the  evening  continuation  schools,  will  also  result  in  providing 
better  material  for  the  higher  commercial  schools.  The  main 
function  of  the  latter  is  to  provide,  for  those  who  will  be  the 
intellectual  vedettes  of  the  commercial  army,  a  varied  course  of 
winnowed  and  up-to-date  instruction  in  the  numerous  depart- 
ments of  commercial  knov/ledge  which  they  will  need  to  have  at 
their  command.  In  order  to  profit  by  such  instruction,  the 
student  must  have  a  natural  taste  for  the  work,  some  trained 
pov.^er  of  imagination,  and  the  intellectual  preparation  which  is 
given  by  a  good  secondary  school.  And  in  order  that  the 
instruction  may  be  of  practical  value  to  him,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  it  should  be  accurate,  well-informed,  and  wisely 
adapted  to  individual  needs.  That  means  that  it  must  always 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  because  the  teachers  who  are  capable 
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of  giving  what  is  wanted  cannot  easily  be  found.  But,  if  the 
right  kind  of  intelhgence  officers  are  trained  by  it,  the  money 
will  be  well  laid  out. 

At  the  same  time,  the  facilities  offered  by  a  really  well- 
equipped  and  up-to-date  high  school  of  commerce  will  be  of 
advantage  to  others  besides  those  who  are  preparing  themselves 
for  the  work  of  a  commercial  intelligence  officer.  Young  men 
who  are  entering  business  with  good  connexions  and  with  every 
prospect  of  quickly  attaining  to  an  important  position  in  their 
firms,  will  probably  find  it  an  advantage  to  combine  a  certain 
number  of  courses  at  such  a  school  with  the  practical  training  of 
business  life.  Men  who  already  hold  responsible  posts  in 
commercial  houses  will  get  valuable  information  from  occasional 
lectures  on  special  subjects.  But  there  seems  little  reason  to 
expect  that  the  high  school  of  commerce  will  ever  be  the  nursery 
of  the  great  organisers  and  directors  of  modern  commercial 
enterprise.  Business  instinct,  native  force  of  character,  and  the 
gift  of  generalship  in  commercial  undertakings,  are  not  things 
which  any  school  can  create.  The  school  of  business  life  itself, 
the  thousand  stimulating  influences  of  a  great  commercial  centre, 
can  alone  develop  them.  But  the  men  who  possess  these 
commanding  abilities  will  find  valuable  expert  assistants  in  the 
type  of  alert  and  highly  trained  emissaries  and  subordinates 
which  a  high  school  of  commerce  ought  to  produce  as  the  result 
of  its  work.  So  far  as  schools  are  concerned,  the  essential  thing 
for  a  great  commercial  community  is  to  secure  an  intellectually 
efficient  s)-stem  of  secondary  education,  led  up  to  by  sound 
training  in  earlier  years.  That  is  the  surest  means  of  developing 
and  training  betimes  the  intellectual  power  to  which  practical 
experience  will  afterwards  give  direction  and  concentration  of 
purpose.  The  mental  flexibility  and  sensitiveness,  the  curbed 
power  of  imagination,  the  knack  of  quickly  finding  out  the  best 
sources  of  information,  and  the  habit  of  concentrating  the 
attention  upon  the  piece  of  work  actually  in  hand,  which  are 
among  the  conditions  of  success  in  all  higher  callings,  it  should 
be  the  endeavour  of  a  good  secondary  school  to  produce.  But 
the  ability  to  do  business  as  distinct  from  the  mere  knowledge 
of  how  business  is  done  is  a  thing  partly  innate,  partly  developed 
by  environment,  and  partly  the  outcome  of  the  multitudinous 
teachings  of  practical  experience. 

There  remains,  however,  the  question  of  how  a  young  man 
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can  most  convenient!}-  and  quickly  gain  the  technical  equipment 
of  commercial  knowledge  which  he  needs  for  the  successful 
conduct  of  business.  Aluch  of  this  can  evidently  be  best  learnt 
in  the  course  of  practical  experience.  Practical  necessity  is  the 
best  teacher,  especially  for  one  who  has  already  learnt  how  to 
learn.  And,  again,  some  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  of 
specialised  knowledge  are  not  accessible  to  every  one  who  would 
like  to  learn  them.  Moreover,  the  conditions  under  which  much 
business  is  done  are  constantly  changing  and  are  not  codified  in 
text  books.  But  there  remains  much  which  can  be  more  quickly 
and  conveniently  learned  through  well-planned  courses  of 
instruction  than  in  any  other  way,  and  herein  lies  the  field  of 
usefulness  of  the  school  of  commerce.  The  Germans  and  the 
Americans  seem  to  take  more  kindly  than  we  do  to  the  idea  of 
getting  as  much  as  possible  out  of  organised  courses  of 
instruction  upon  commercial  subjects.  But  the  students  who 
relatively  gain  most  from  a  prolonged  course  of  commercial 
instruction  seem  to  be  those  who  need  a  specially  wide  range  of 
commercial  knowledge  in  order  to  act  as  consuls,  or  as 
commercial  investigators,  or  as  expert  agents  and  pioneers  for 
firms  which  they  do  not  themselves  control. 

The  Liverpool  School  of  Commerce  provides  at  the 
Exchange  afternoon  classes  in  French,  German  and  Spanish.  In 
these  classes,  admirable  work  is  being  done.  There  are  few 
towns  in  which  such  excellent  opportunities  of  learning  modern 
languages  are  offered,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  more  young 
m.en  do  not  take  advantage  of  them ;  the  present  daily 
attendance  of  between  60  and  70  might  very  well  be  doubled. 
At  the  evening  classes,  held  in  the  University,  in  languages, 
higher  arithmetic  and  commercial  geography,  the  attendance  is 
also  rather  disappointing.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
14,000  Liverpool  clerks  might  be  expected  to  attend  the 
commercial  evening  classes.  One  cause  of  the  present 
indifference  may  be  found  in  the  defective  state  of  secondary 
education.  The  latter  should  at  one  and  the  same  time  create 
the  desire  for  higher  instruction,  and  be  a  preparation  for  it. 

The  total  number  of  students  taking  the  complete  day 
course  of  the  school  is  at  the  present  time  13,  as  against  6  last 
year  and  5  the  year  before.  Of  these  13,  six  are  of  foreign 
extraction.  The  high  percentage  of  foreign  students  is,  Mr. 
Montgomery  tells    me,  characteristic  of    schools  of    commerce 
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generally.  Apart  from  the  lack  of  organised  secondary  educa- 
tion to  lead  up  to  it,  and  the  necessarily  tentative  character  of 
many  of  the  courses  of  instruction,  the  Liverpool  School  of 
Commerce  finds  itself  much  hampered  by  a  too  widespread  lack 
of  interest  in  its  work.  The  tradition  of  the  old  apprenticeship 
system,  though  it  has  lost  much  of  its  former  educative  power,  is 
still  very  strong  in  commercial  circles  in  Liverpool,  and  youths 
who,  after  leaving  the  secondary  school,  spend  a  year,  or  two 
years,  at  the  School  of  Commerce  do  not  find  it  easy  to  get  a 
footing  upon  even  the  lowest  rung  of  the  business  ladder,  and 
are  not  excused  any  portion  of  the  five  years'  term  by  reason  of 
their  theoretical  training.  The  school  suffers,  too,  from  the  lack 
of  a  home  of  its  own.  Were  it  to  set  about  the  formation  of  a 
Museum  of  Commerce,  this  difficulty  would  become  acute.  At 
the  same  time,  in  view  of  the  heavy  calls  which  any  real  reform 
of  secondary  education  would  entail  on  public  funds,  I  do  not 
feel  that  the  present  time  is  opportune  for  any  considerable 
extension  of  the  work  of  the  School  of  Commerce.  The  School 
of  Commerce  can  afford  to  bide  its  time.  In  the  meanwhile,  it 
is  doing  an  experimental  work  of  importance.  The  present  cost 
of  the  school  per  head  compares  very  favourably  with  older  and 
larger  continental  schools,  and  there  need  be  no  apprehension, 
therefore,  that  the  laboratory  is  too  expensive.  But  the  workers 
who  are  engaged  in  it  need  more  than  subsidies— they  need 
active  sympathy  and  help.  And,  indirectly,  nothing  will  help 
them  more  than  a  great  improvement  in  the  secondary  education 
of  Liverpool.  The  foundations  upon  which  alone  it  will  be 
possible  to  build  up  a  successful  system  of  higher  commercial 
education  must  be  laid  in  the  secondary  schools. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

Ignorance  of  the  art  of  providing  good  nourishing  food,  and 
of  thrifty  household  management,  has  been  the  cause  of  much 
squalor  and  resulting  intemperance  in  thousands  of  English 
homes.  The  only  effective  means  of  removing  that  wasteful  and 
demoralising  ignorance  is  to  organise  systematic  and  practical 
instruction  in  cookery,  laundry  work  and  other  branches  of 
domestic  science.  In  the  great  movement  towards  this  end, 
which  has  been  going  forward  in  England  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  Liverpool  has  had  a  leading  place.  Much  has  been  done  to 
extend  and  to  improve  the  teaching  of  domestic  science  by  the 
unflagging  energy  of  a  number  of  Liverpool  ladies,  among  whom 
especially  honourable  mention  should  be  made  of  Miss  F.  L. 
Calder.  The  influence  of  their  work  has  not  been  limited  to  the 
city  and  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool.  Its  direct  and  indirect 
effects  have  been  of  national  significance,  and  have  on  more 
than  one  occasion  guided  the  action  of  the  Education 
Department. 

The  work,  which  began  thirty  years  ago,  and  is  still  carried 
on  with  unabated  vigour,  has  for  its  centre  the  Training  School 
of  Cookery  and  Technical  College  of  Domestic  Science  in 
Colquitt  Street.  Its  most  important  side  is  the  training  of 
teachers  of  domestic  science.  The  work  is  most  efficiently  done 
by  the  Lady  Superintendent  (Miss  Smith)  and  the  teaching 
staff,  and  the  Training  School  has  a  deservedly  high  reputation. 
Every  classroom  in  the  new  building  is  full  to  overflowing.  More 
accommodation  is  needed  for  the  cookery  and  for  the  laundry 
classes.  The  old  idea  that  women  ought  to  know  how  to 
cook  by  instinct  has  been  steadily  driven  back  from  the  strong 
position  which  it  once  occupied,  and  the  need  for  efficient  teaching 
in  the  domestic  sciences  has  won  general  recognition.  Another 
important  result  of  the  work  of  the  pioneers  of  domestic 
science  teaching  in  Liverpool  and  elsewhere  has  been  a  gradual 
change  in  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  question  of  girls' 
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education  is  regarded.  The  group  of  earnest  women,  to  whose 
labours  the  great  improvements  in  the  secondary  and  higher 
education  of  girls  m  England  were  largely  due,  had  constantly 
before  them  the  need  for  enabling  girls  to  earn  their  living  in 
some  professional  work.  They  therefore  were  naturally 
disposed  to  favour  a  course  of  study  which  led  up  to  University 
examinations  and  which  would  give  girls  the  kind  of  intellectual 
training  and  opportunities  which  w^ere  enjoyed  by  their  brothers. 
The  result  was  that,  for  a  time,  there  ran  through  a  good  deal 
of  girls'  secondary  education  in  England  an  undercurrent  of 
half-contemptuous  indifference  towards  the  subject  of  domestic 
science.  This  reaction  against  the  old  and  narrow  ideal  of 
domesticity  and  against  amateurishness  in  things  traditionally 
regarded  as  "  intellectual,"  was  natural  and  for  a  time  almost 
complete.  But  in  Liverpool  and  elsewhere  a  protest  soon  began 
to  be  heard.  The  importance  of  teaching  girls  at  school,  or, 
preferably,  during  the  period  immediately  following  school  life, 
how  to  discharge  with  intelligent  interest  the  responsible 
practical  duties  of  a  home  steadily  won  its  way  to  recognition. 
The  possibility  of  giving,  in  domestic  science,  a  course  of 
instruction  which  was  intellectually  thorough  as  well  as 
practically  efficient  was  proved  beyond  dispute.  And  yet  is  the 
secondary  school  the  right  place  in  which  to  teach  girls  how  to 
manage  a  home?  And  ought  not  the  cleverest  girls,  if  they 
have  to  look  forward  to  earning  their  own  living,  to  be  given 
the  best  chance  of  doing  well  afterwards  at  the  University? 
Thus  at  the  present  time,  there  is  a  hesitancy  in  our  attitude 
towards  the  problem  of  girls'  education.  But  the  view  is  gaining 
ground  that,  for  many  girls  at  any  rate,  the  present  customary 
form  of  curriculum  is  not  that  which  is  ideally  the  best 
Reformers  are  feeling  their  way  towards  combining  the  literary 
and  artistic  elements  in  a  liberal  education  with  the  practical 
teaching  of  domestic  subjects  on  scientific  lines. 

In  order,  however,  that  this  wider  view  of  education  should 
effectively  realise  itself  in  practice,  it  is  requisite  that  there 
should  be  a  constant  supply  of  well-trained  teachers  of  domestic 
science — women  with  a  liberal  education  to  start  with,  and, 
therefore,  able  to  realise  the  relation  of  their  special  work  to 
the  other  subjects  in  the  school  curriculum.  The  improvement 
of  the  secondary  education  of  girls  in  the  city  will  result  in  an 
improvement  in  the  intellectual  level  of  the  students  who  come 
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for  this  training  in  domestic  science,  and  in  their  subsequent 
efficiency  as  teachers  of  domestic  subjects. 

The  work  which  the  Training  College  is  now  doing  merits 
high  praise,  and  has  been  substantially  aided  by  the  increased 
grant  (now  ^^"200  a  year)  from  the  city.  But  there  is  need  for 
further  assistance.  The  salaries  of  the  present  staff  seem  to  be 
somewhat  lower  than  the  corresponding  salaries  in  other 
schools,  and,  if  the  Liverpool  Training  School  is  to  retain  its 
position  among  the  leading  institutions  of  its  type  in  England, 
the  salaries  should  be  raised.  The  permanent  success  of  a 
school  like  this,  though  it  must  always  owe  much  to  the  zeal  of 
those  who  are  making  sacrifices  for  a  cause  in  which  they  heartily 
believe,  must  depend  on  its  being  able  to  get  and  keep  the  best 
teachers.  More  money  is  also  needed  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  premises,  and  it  seems  desirable  that  there  should  be  a 
laundry  centre  for  the  practising  class.  The  present  accommo- 
dation for  practice  classes  is  inadequate. 

An  interesting  offshoot  of  the  work  of  the  Training  College 
Committee  is  the  Domestic  Science  School  in  Prince's  Road. 
This  school  was  opened  in  1896,  and  I  believe  that  at  present 
there  is  nothing  else  in  England  exactly  like  it.  Its  work  is 
carried  on  in  a  dwelling-house  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Its 
aim  is  to  enable  girls  from  the  elementary  schools  to  obtain  a 
course  of  instruction  in  all  the  duties  of  home  life  before 
entering  upon  their  different  occupations.  The  idea  of  the 
school  was  Miss  Calder's,  and  has  been  excellently  carried  out 
in  practice.  In  a  course  extending  over  20  weeks  the  girls  are 
instructed  in  cookery,  laundry  work,  household  sewing,  home 
dressmaking,  domestic  millinery,  hygiene  and  housewifery.  The 
school  is  open  daily,  except  Saturday,  from  9.30  to  4.  The 
Principal  (Miss  Head)  and  four  teachers  are  resident,  and  the 
girls  do  the  regular  work  of  the  house,  including  the  cooking  of 
a  large  dinner  every  day  (charged  for  at  3d.  per  head)  for  them- 
selves and  the  teachers.  The  teachers  have  their  meals  with 
the  girls.  There  is  accommodation  for  70,  and  the  school  is 
quite  full.  Some  of  the  girls  come  from  a  considerable  distance. 
The  fee  for  instruction  to  girls  from  the  elementary  schools  is 
IS.  a  week.  Others  pay  2s.  6d.  a  week.  The  school  is  divided 
for  practical  work  into  five  classes,  no  class  having  more  than 
fifteen  pupils.  Cooking,  sewing,  housewifery,  dress  making  and 
laundry  are  taken  in  rotation  a  week  at  a  time,  the  cycle  being 
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repeated  four  times  in  each  session.  The  work  is  thoroughly 
practical.  Its  special  characteristic  is  that  the  teaching  is  given 
in  a  house  which  is  actually  lived  m  and  used.  In  the  afternoon 
the  girls  are  taught  the  principles  of  their  work  in  demonstration 
lessons.  In  the  mornings  they  apply  the  principles,  which  they 
have  learnt,  to  the  actual  work  of  a  house.  Experience  in 
purchasing  and  managing  for  small  households  is  given  by  a 
plan  of  small  dinners  for  two  or  four  persons.  Each  girl  in  turn 
plans  a  bill  of  fare  at  a  given  cost,  buys  the  food  with  the  sum 
allowed,  and  then  cooks  and  serves  the  dinner.  In  dress  making 
every  girl  is  measured  for  her  own  pattern,  draws  it,  cuts  it  out, 
and  makes  the  garment  for  herself. 

The  girls  are  greatly  interested  in  the  work  of  the  school, 
and  never  stop  away  except  in  case  of  illness.  The  teachers 
notice  a  considerable  improvement  in  their  physique  and  tone 
during  the  course.  Parents  appreciate  the  school,  and  send  one 
daughter  after  another.  The  good  effects  of  the  teaching  given 
in  the  school  are  seen  in  many  of  the  homes.  The  girls  have 
nearly  all  been  at  public  elementary  schools.  The  best  age  for 
them  to  enter  is  between  fourteen  and  fifteen.  None  are  taken 
above  eighteen.  The  girls  get  much  interested  in  domestic 
work,  and  some  return  for  a  second  course  of  instruction.  The 
chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  unwillingness  of  parents  to  forego  the 
immediate  earnings  of  their  daughters.  Girls  often  begin  by 
earning  a  few  pence  from  a  neighbour  for  minding  a  baby,  and 
so,  on  leaving  school,  they  drift  off  into  life  without  any  real 
training  in  their  domestic  duties.  But  parents  are  beginning 
to  see  that  a  girl  who  has  been  through  a  course  at  the  domestic 
science  school  is  able  to  earn  much  higher  wages,  when  she 
begins  to  work,  than  she  would  have  earned  had  she  started  at 
once  without  any  such  training. 

The  total  annual  cost  of  the  school  is  at  present  about  ^700. 
Against  this  must  be  set  fees  and  other  payments  from  the 
pupils  (dinner  money,  &c.),  amounting  to  about  ;^ioo.  The  City 
Council  gives  ;^3O0  a  year,  and  in  return  nominates  72  scholars 
a  year  (36  in  each  session)  from  the  elementary  schools.  The 
balance  of  the  cost  is  defrayed  from  subscriptions. 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome  by  those 
Vv'ho  started  the  school,  there  are  some  defects  in  the  accom- 
modation which  it  would  be  desirable  to  remove.  Better 
lavatories  are  needed.     A  large  room  for  assembling  and  for 
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drill  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  school.  At  present  the 
girls  have  to  assemble  in  the  narrow  hall,  and  there  can  be  no 
sort  of  "  opening  exercises  "  to  give  a  suitable  beginning  to  the 
school  work  of  the  day.  j\Iore  room  is  wanted  for  the  demon- 
stration lessons.  The  girls  ought  to  have  more  physical 
exercises.  Many  of  them  are  round-backed  for  want  of  them. 
At  present  all  that  the  Principal  can  manage  is  to  give  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour's  drill  to  one  class  every  Friday.  As  there 
are  live  classes,  each  girl  gets  drilled  once  in  every  five  weeks. 
A  larger  lending  library  would  also  be  a  useful  addition  to  the 
school.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  opportunity  should  be  missed  of 
encouraging  the  girls  to  keep  up  the  habit  of  reading  good 
books,  which  they  may  have  acquired  at  the  elementary  school, 
but  as  a  rule  so  soon  lose.  There  is  already  the  beginning  of  a 
small  lending  library,  and  each  girl,  for  two  weeks  out  of  every 
five,  has  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  of  free  time  for  reading 
every  day.  It  would  be  well,  however,  to  have  more  books,  and 
to  allow  a  little  more  time  regularly  for  reading  them. 

The  connexion  of  the  school  with  the  Training  School  in 
Colquitt  Street  enables  economies  to  be  made  in  respect  of  the 
salaries  of  the  staff.  Alany  of  the  teachers  have  just  finished 
their  training  in  Colquitt  Street,  and  come  here  for  experience 
before  going  on  elsewhere.  Some  give  a  year's  work  here 
without  salary  after  taking  one  course  in  Colquitt  Street,  and 
receive  in  return  a  second  course  of  training.  The  teachers  who 
are  not  engaged  all  day  increase  their  salaries  by  taking  evening 
work.  But  even  when  all  this  is  taken  into  account,  some  of 
the  salaries  paid  are  unduly  low. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  referring  to  a  matter  of  nomen- 
clature. The  work  of  the  school  is  described  as  "  Secondary 
Education  for  Girls  in  Domestic  Science."  It  seems  undesirable 
to  make  use  of  the  term  "  secondary  education "  in  this 
connexion.  The  words  "  secondary  education "  should  be 
restricted  to  a  course  of  general  education  extending  at  least 
over  the  years  between  twelve  and  sixteen.  The  Domestic 
Science  School  is  doing  a  work  of  great  social  utility,  but  is  not 
giving  secondary  education  in  any  right  sense  of  the  words. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  this  interesting  Domestic  Science 
School  may  be  the  forerunner  of  many  similar  institutions  else- 
where. The  time  seems  to  be  ripe  for  this  practical  develop- 
ment in  the  education  of  girls  who  have  just  completed  their 
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elementary  school  course.  In  Liverpool  itself  a  further  extension 
of  this  type  of  school  might  now  be  found  desirable.  A  school 
giving  a  course  of  instruction  extending  over  20  weeks  to  150 
girls  in  each  year,  could  be  maintained  in  Liverpool  for  about 
;£'700  a  year,  plus  the  receipts  from  the  pupils'  fees.  Thus  the 
net  cost  per  girl  would  be  about  £4.  lOs.  The  social  benefit 
derived  from  such  expenditure  would  be  great. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

THE     CENTRAL    TECHNICAL     SCHOOL    AND    THE 

EVENING    CONTINUATION    SCHOOLS    AND 

TECHNICAL   CLASSES, 

WITH     SUGGESTIONS     AND     RECOMMENDATIONS. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Liverpool,  evening  class  work, 
considerable  in  its  quantity  and  considerable  also  in  its  diversity, 
was  being  carried  on  in  what  is  in  intention  at  least  an  admirably 
graded  system  of  schools.  At  the  broad  base  of  the  pyramid 
are  the  ordinary  continuation  schools,  conducted  in  33  centres, 
with  53  departments — 31  for  men  and  boys,  22  for  women  and 
girls.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  higher  departments  have 
been  attached  to  four  of  the  centres,  to  which  it  is  intended  to 
draft  students  who,  having  passed  through  the  ordinary  continua- 
tion schools,  are  anxious  to  advance  their  knowledge  a  further 
stage.  On  a  level  with  these  higher  departments,  or  at  present 
perhaps  a  little  above  them,  are  eleven  centres  which  are  entirely 
devoted  to  higher  work,  and  above  these  again  are  the  Municipal 
Technical  School,  the  evening  classes  of  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  of  the  Mount  Street  School  of  Art,  and  finally  the  University 
evening  classes.  Outside  the  system  stand  the  classes  held  at  the 
Pupil  Teachers'  College  in  Clarence  Street  for  acting  teachers 
who  choose  to  prepare  for  their  certificate  in  this  way  rather  than 
by  going  to  one  or  other  of  the  Training  Colleges. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  a  detailed  judgment  upon  this 
great  volume  of  educational  effort  is  impossible  in  the  circum- 
stances. In  the  observations  which  follow  I  am  dependent  upon 
the  notes  gathered  during  a  personal  inspection  of  the  work 
at  twelve  of  the  continuation  schools,  at  three  of  the  technical 
instruction  centres,  and  at  the  Municipal  Technical  School ;  and 
upon  the  statistics  prepared  at  my  request  by  the  officers  of  the 
various  schools,  and  by  the  Technical  Education  Department  of 
the  city. 

The  work  of  the  Pupil  Teachers'  College,  of  the  School  of 
Art  and  of  the  School  of  Commerce  is  discussed  elsewhere  in 
this  report.  This  chapter  will  refer  to  the  Continuation  Schools, 
the  Technical  Centres  and  the  Municipal  Technical  School, 
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(1.)  The  work   of   the   ordinary  continuation  schools   falls 
naturally  under  five  headings : — 

1.  Non-specialised  instruction,  largely  literary. 

2.  Commercial  subjects. 

3.  Mathematics  and  Science. 

4.  Manual  training. 

3.  Technological  subjects,  with  a  sub-division  for  Domestic 
Arts. 

Many  of  the  classes  under  the  first  heading  are  arranged  for 
the  benefit  of  those  pupils  who  return  to  the  evening  schools  in 
order  to  recover  knowledge  once  possessed  by  them,  but  lost 
during  the  two  or  three  critical  years  which  follow  the 
termination  of  the  period  of  compulsory  attendance  at  the  day- 
school.  The  ordinary  boy  of  fourteen,  having  got  his  freedom 
proceeds  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and,  after  leaving  the 
elementary  school,  drifts  on  for  a  time  very  comfortably,  and 
neglects  his  books.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  finds  that, 
in  order  to  get  on  in  the  world,  he  needs  much  of  the  knowledge 
which  he  has  forgotten  since  he  left  the  elementary  school.  It 
is  this  discovery  which  often  brings  him  to  the  evening  classes, 
in  order  to  recover  what  through  his  thoughtlessness  he  has 
forgotten.  The  result  is  that  the  evening  schools  have  to  supply 
a  great  deal  of  elementary  instruction  which  drags  down  the 
average  standard  of  their  work  and  which  would  hardly  be 
required  at  all  if  in  some  way  or  other  the  boys  could  be  saved 
from  running  wild,  so  far  as  school  studies  are  concerned,  during 
their  middle  'teens. 

The  more  specialised  work  of  the  ordinary  schools  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  sixth  or  seventh  standard  boy 
or  girl.  Indeed,  about  a  quarter  of  the  total  roll  in  the  case  of 
both  sexes  consists  of  pupils  who  are  still  in  attendance  at  the 
day-schools.  The  most  popular  section  with  the  boys  is  the 
commercial.  Almost  all  centres  have  classes  in  shorthand,  book- 
keeping and  commercial  arithmetic ;  in  some  there  are  as  many 
as  six  or  eight  classes  in  one  or  other  of  the  subjects.  In  the 
girls'  departments  the  domestic  subjects,  particularly  needlework, 
are  in  the  greatest  demand,  with  commercial  subjects  in  the 
second  place.  The  solitary  manual  subject,  woodwork,  the  one 
modem  language,  French  ;  the  science  subjects,  mathematics, 
magnetism  and  electricity,  chemistry ;  even  the  technological 
subjects  of  practical  drawing  and  workshop  arithmetic,  are  but 
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little  in  request.  The  steady  demand  for  boy  clerks,  and  the 
fact  that  girls  are  entering  more  upon  commercial  life  (there 
were  1,874  women  clerks  in  Liverpool  at  the  date  of  the  last 
census,  as  against  640  and  386  in  1891  and  i88i  respectively), 
explain  this  rush  to  commercial  subjects. 

(ii.)  There  is  not  much  at  present  in  the  work  of  the  higher 
departments  attached  to  the  Clint  Road,  Daisy  Street,  Heyworth 
Street  and  Upper  Park  Street  Centres  to  differentiate  them  from 
the  rest  of  the  continuation  schools.  The  commercial  and 
domestic  subjects  still  bulk  largely.  Business  routine,  economics 
and  typewriting  are  added  to  the  former ;  sick  nursing,  hygiene 
and  ambulance  to  the  latter.  The  technological  subjects  include 
building  construction,  machine  construction,  and  calculation  for 
engineers  and  for  builders.  In  the  science  subjects,  mechanics, 
physiology,  chemistry,  and  magnetism  and  electricity,  are  carried 
to  about  the  standard  of  the  Elementary  Stage  (now  Stage  I.)  of 
the  Science  Examinations  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Among 
the  languages  Latin,  German  and  Spanish  have  a  place. 

(iii.)  The  evening  work  hitherto  described  is  entirely 
conducted  in  certain  elementary  school  buildings  throughout 
the  city,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  legacy  to  the  Education 
Committee  from  the  late  School  Board.  The  work  of  the 
branch  technical  centres  was  inherited  from  the  Technical 
Instruction  Committee,  and  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
latter  in  various  ways.  The  classes  held  at  St.  Michael's 
Council  School,  Toxteth,  were  taken  over  from  the  Toxteth 
Urban  District  Council,  when  the  city  boundaries  were 
extended  in  1895.  The  Wellington  Road  Centre  is  a  rented 
building  in  Toxteth,  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  Technical 
Instruction.  The  Garston  Technical  Institute  was  bought  and 
adapted  at  a  cost  of  ;^  1,400,  to  house  classes  previously  con- 
trolled by  the  Garston  District  Council.  The  Belmont  Road  and 
Prescot  Road  Centres  similarly  owe  their  origin  to  the  West 
Derby  District  Council.  In  the  one  case  a  house  v.-as  bought 
and  adapted  by  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee,  at  a  cost 
of  ;£"2,730 ;  in  the  other  case  the  premises  are  rented  from  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Council.  The  Wavertree  Institute 
v/as  erected  at  a  cost  of  ^^6,350  by  the  Technical  Instruction 
Committee  for  the  classes  which  were  taken  over  from  the 
Wavertree  District  Council.  The  Walton  and  Kirkdale  Institute 
has  been  specially  built,  at  a  cost  of  ;^9,8oo.     The  classrooms  m 
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the  Everton  Branch  Library  are  reserved  for  the  Education 
Committee's  work  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  building 
was  paid  for  out  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise) 
balances,  which  are  now  definitely  set  aside  for  educational 
purposes.  The  classes  in  the  Balfour  Institute,  Smithdown 
Road,  are  now  controlled  by  the  Technical  Education  Sub- 
Committee.  Previous  to  1903  they  were  subsidised  by  the 
Technical  Instruction  Committee  and  the  Added  Areas  Sub- 
Committee.  The  classes  in  the  Central  Y.M.C.A.,  ]\lount 
Pleasant,  and  the  North  Y.M.C.A.,  Kirkdale,  were  in  the  past 
aided  by  capitation  grants,  and  are  now  directly  financed  by  the 
Education  Committee. 

The  classes  in  the  Technical  Centres  may  be  grouped  under 
the  five  heads  of  (i)  Commercial  subjects,  (2)  Science  and 
Technology,  (3)  Languages,  (4)  Domestic  subjects,  (5)  Art  and 
I\Ianual  subjects,  (6)  General.  The  order  is  that  of  their 
com.parative  popularity. 

Theoretically  these  technical  instruction  centres  ought  to 
be  giving  instruction  of  a  more  advanced  character  than  the 
continuation  schools  afford.  Actually  a  great  deal  of  the 
instruction  in  the  two  types  of  institution  differs  but  little  in 
degree.  In  part,  no  doubt,  there  are  historical  reasons  for  this, 
but  when  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  them,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  remarking  upon  the  elementary  nature  of  much  of  the 
work  in  the  technical  centres.  In  the  commercial  section,  of 
321  enrolled  students  of  arithmetic,  182  are  in  the  junior  stage  ; 
in  book-keeping  the  same  thing  is  true  of  301  students  out  of 
651;  in  shorthand,  of  284  out  of  go8.  These  three  subjects, 
commercial  arithmetic,  book-keeping  and  shorthand,  are 
responsible  for  1,880  of  the  2,127  class  entries  in  this  section. 
Commercial  history  and  geography,  commercial  English — 
whatever  that  may  be — commercial  correspondence,  economics 
and  accountancy  share  a  total  of  247  class  entries  between  them. 

In  the  science  and  technological  section,  there  are  53  classes 
in  machine  construction,  building  construction,  hygiene, 
chemistry,  physiology,  magnetism  and  electricity,  steam, 
mechanics,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  mathematics,  drawing  and 
mathematics  for  builders  and  engineers.  In  only  nine  of  these 
can  the  work  be  said  to  be  beyond  the  standard  of  the 
Elementary,  or  First,  Stage  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Out  of 
1,313  entries,  not  more  than  150  are  for  advanced  classes.     In 
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modern  languages,  again,  French,  German  and  Spanish,  there  are 
947  class  entries,  of  which  2 1 2  only  are  for  advanced  classes. 

(iv.)  The  Municipal  Technical  School  is  at  present  entirely 
devoted  to  evening  work.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are 
arranged  in  nine  groups,  as  follows — 

A.  Mathematics. 

B.  Physics. 

C.  Chemistr}'. 

D.  Other  Sciences. 

E.  Subjects  relating  to  the  Building  Trades. 

F.  Subjects  relating  to  the  Engineering  and  ]\Ietal  Trades. 

G.  Subjects  relating  to  the  Printing  and  Book  Trades. 
H.  ]\Iiscellaneous  Trade  subjects. 

I.  Art. 
The  largest  entry  is  in  Group  F,  subjects  relating  to  engineering 
and  metal  trades.  In  this  branch  there  are  29  classes  in 
applied  mechanics,  steam,  machine  construction,  pattern  making, 
metal  plate  working,  boiler  makers'  work,  telegraphy,  elementary 
electrical  engineering  and  drawing  for  engineers.  The  total 
number  of  class  entries  for  the  session  1903-4  is  1,005.  There 
are  about  26,000  men  employed  in  the  engineering  and  metal 
trades  in  Liverpool,  so  that  in  point  of  quantity  the  entry  is 
very  satisfactory.  An  attempt  to  gauge  the  standard  of  the 
work,  however,  yields  unsatisfactory  results.  Only  155  of  the 
entries,  that  is,  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole,  are  for  instruction 
of  a  higher  grade  than  the  Elementary,  or  First,  Stage  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  or  the  Ordinar}'  Grade  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  Technological  Examinations. 

The  advent  of  electric  lighting  and  traction,  and  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  electrical  apparatus  makers  in  the 
city  during  the  decade  1 891 -1 901,  viz.,  from  244  to  1,214,  should 
lead  in  the  end  to  a  fairly  strong  department  of  electrical 
engineering,  for  which  the  present  177  entries  form  a  good 
nucleus. 

In  the  building  trades  department  there  are  28  classes, 
with  a  total  entry  of  824,  about  120  of  them  for  the  Honours 
Grade  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute,  or  the  Second  or 
Third  Stage  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  subjects  include 
building  construction,  carpentry  and  joinery,  brickwork,  masonry, 
plasterers'  work,  plumbers'  work,  painters'  and  decorators'  work, 
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builders'  quantities,  and  calculation  and  drawing  for  builders,  i 
was  particularly  struck  by  the  lucid  and  accurate  way  in  which 
the  classes  in  brickwork  and  masonry  were  being  taught  to 
grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  skew  arches,  curving  stairways  in 
stone,  and  brickwork  domes  of  various  patterns,  i  he  instruction 
given  in  this  subject  was  exactly  on  the  lines  which  would  prove 
valuable  in  a  Manual  Training  School  for  Boys. 

Liverpool,  already  famous  for  its  wealth  of  stately  public 
buildings,  has  embarked  upon  an  architectural  enterprise  such 
as  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  modern  cities,  and  it  is  well  that  at  her 
Municipal  Technical  School  the  instruction  given  in  the  art  of 
building  should  be  so  excellent,  and  based  too  upon  Ruskin's 
lesson  that  all  great  constructional  work  must  of  necessity  be 
entirely  honest. 

In  the  mathematical  group  there  are  eighteen  classes,  with 
606  class  entries  between  them.  The  standard  of  four  classes 
with  209  entries  is  below  that  of  the  Elementary,  or  First, 
Stage  of  the  Science  Examinations  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion ;  in  eight  classes,  with  292  entries,  the  standard  is  that  of 
the  Elementary  Stage,  or  a  little  above  it.  Only  six  classes, 
with  105  class  entries,  are  working  at  the  level  of  the  Advanced, 
or  Second,  Stage  Science  Examinations.  In  other  words,  one- 
third  of  the  mathematics  is  of  a  standard  which  should  be  well 
within  the  reach  of  a  sharp  boy  who  has  passed  the  seventh 
standard  of  a  Liverpool  public  elementary  school ;  another 
half,  or  nearly  so,  could  be  perfectly  well  taught  in  an  ordinary 
technical  centre,  and  a  little  more  than  one-sixth  is  up  to  the 
standard  of  a  good  fifth  form  in  a  secondary  school.  Yet  good 
mathematics  are  at  the  root  of  all  advanced  scientific  work. 

In  the  physics  group  there  are  thirteen  classes,  with  414 
class  entries,  six  classes,  with  164  entries,  being  higher  than 
elementary.  In  the  chemical  section  there  are  fifteen  classes  with 
478  class  entries,  seven  classes  with  186  entries  being  higher  ihan 
elementary.  In  this  section  there  are  about  a  dozen  students 
working  for  the  old  Honours  Part  I.,  now  Third  Stage,  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

The  science  subjects  other  than  physics  and  chemistry, 
are  physiography,  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  biology, 
physiology,  and  hygiene,  and  the  classes  are  largely  taken 
advantage  of  by  acting  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Eight  of  the  classes,  with  243  entries  out  of  a  total  of  seventeen 
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classes  and  607  entries  are  preparing  for  llie  Second  Stage  of 
the  Board  of  Education. 

In  the  printing  and  book  trades  section  there  are  classes 
in  typography,  lithography,  photo-mechanical  process,  and 
bookbinding.  The  total  number  of  class  entries  is  179,  28  in 
the  Preliminary,  122  in  the  Ordinary  and  29  in  the  Honours 
Grades  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute.  Some  significant  work 
is  being  done  in  the  two  classes  for  photo-mechanical  process. 
Certain  methods  of  reproduction,  for  which  hitherto  Liverpool 
has  had  to  depend  upon  France  and  Germany,  are  here  efficiently 
carried  out.  But  for  the  complete  success  of  such  work,  it  is 
essential  that  it  be  correlated  with  that  of  the  art  section.  At 
present  there  appears  to  be  no  such  correlation,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  artistic  value  of  the  process  was  much  impaired 
by  the  defects  in  some  of  the  designs.  The  student  in  technical 
subjects  is  often  reluctant  to  take  any  course  in  drawing.  At 
one  continuation  school  I  was  told  that  it  was  necessary  to 
conceal  from  the  apprentices  in  a  woodwork  class  the  hour  at 
which  drawing  would  be  taken,  as  otherwise  they  would  have 
all  stayed  away. 

The  art  section  of  the  Technical  School  is  at  present 
mainly  devoted  to  the  giving  of  elementary  art  instruction  in 
accordance  with  the  syllabuses  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  is  made  use  of  by  elementary  school  teachers  who  are 
endeavouring  to  gain  their  D  Certificate. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  shipbuilding  trade  in 
Liverpool  has  steadily  declined  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
but  there  are  still  over  3,000.  Apart  from  the  ordinary 
engineering  classes,  two  classes  of  the  Elementary  and 
Advanced  Stage  respectively  in  Naval  Architecture  are  provided 
for  them,  and  29  students  are  on  the  roll.  In  road  carriage 
building,  which  is  a  growing  industry  in  Liverpool,  there  are  two 
classes,  an  Ordinary  and  an  Honours,  with  25  students  enrolled. 
There  are  also  classes  in  watch  and  clock  making — one  of  the 
historical  trades  of  Liverpool,  now  slowly  decaying — in  milling, 
in  bread  and  confectionery  making,  and  in  tailoring.  Only 
two  industries  seem  to  be  disregarded.  Boot  and  shoe  making 
now  employs  some  1,800  people,  as  against  3,000  twenty  years 
ago.  But  the  import  of  hides  through  the  port  is  considerable, 
and  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  give  the  trade  such  assistance 
as    technical    classes    can    afford.       Another    industry    which 
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deserves  to  be  fostered  is  that  of  artistic  furniture  inaKuig. 
In  1 88 1  there  were  2,346  cabinet  makers  and  French 
polishers  in  Liverpool.  The  number  in  1891  was  practically  the 
same,  2,410;  but  in  igoi  it  had  grow^n  to  3,677.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  Liverpool  in  obtaining  foreign  cabinet  woods,  and 
the  conditions  seem  favourable  for  a  deliberate  and  well-con- 
sidered effort  on  the  city's  part  to  build  up  a  large  industry  in 
artistic  furniture. 

In  a  general  review  of  the  evening  schools  it  is  impossible 
to  ev3.de  the  conclusion  that,  imposing  as  they  are  in  the  nmnber 
of  their  students,  and  admirable  as  is  the  service  which  many 
teachers  are  rendering  in  them,  their  effective  energy  is  at 
present  exceedingly  low.  For  this  condition  of  things  three 
causes,  acting  and  re-acting  upon  one  another,  are  in  the  main 
responsible.  In  the  first  place,  much  of  the  instruction  given  is 
very  rudimentary  and,  as  a  result,  there  can  be  little  real 
grading  of  institutions.  The  continuation  schools  are  largely 
devoted  to  the  recovery  of  work  which  has  been  done  once 
in  the  elementary  schools ;  the  continuation  work  proper 
intrudes  into  the  commercial  and  technical  centres,  and  no  small 
part  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  Municipal  Technical  School 
is  elementary  both  in  name  and  in  nature.  At  the  same  time, 
a  few  persevering  students  have  been  well  served  by  the  schools 
as  they  are.  There  are  now  three  students  at  Oxford  vAio 
began  their  academic  career  in  a  Liverpool  evening  continuation 
school. 

A  second  contributory  cause  of  ineffectiveness  is  the  very 
poor  attendance  of  many  of  the  students.  In  Appendix  III.  to 
this  report  will  be  found  the  numbers  enrolled,  and  the  average 
attendance  for  the  session  in  the  boys'  and  men's  departments 
of  thirteen  continuation  schools.  Similar  statistics  are  also 
given  for  twelve  girls'  and  women's  departments.  From  these 
statistics  it  appears  that  out  of  1,728  boys  and  men  enrolled,  the 
average  attendance  was  868,  barely  50  per  cent.,  and  that  out 
o^  1-559  girls  and  women  enrolled,  the  average  attendance  was 
953,  just  over  61  per  cent.  Moreover,  in  consequence  of  the 
poor  attendance,  the  classes  in  one  of  the  boys'  departments  had 
to  be  completely  re-organised  before  the  session  was  half-way 
through ;  in  a  second,  four  classes  out  of  twenty  were  stopped 
in  October ;   in  a  third,  two  classes  out  of  thirteen  fell  through 
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in  January ;  in  a  fourth,  one  class  out  of  nine  in  February ;  in  a 
fifth,  three  classes  out  of  fifteen  were  closed  in  October ;  in  a 
sixth,  with  seventeen  classes,  two  were  stopped  in  October,  three 
in  January,  and  one  in  February ;  in  a  seventh,  out  of  twenty- 
eight  classes,  four  were  combined  to  form  two  in  October, 
another  was  stopped  in  October,  and  two  others  were  combined 
in  February ;  in  an  eighth,  a  higher  centre,  five  classes  out  of 
twenty-four  were  stopped  in  November.  Only  five  departments 
out  of  the  thirteen  carried  their  full  complement  of  classes  to 
the  end  of  the  session.  In  the  twelve  girls'  and  women's  depart- 
ments, eleven  classes  were  stopped  at  various  dates  in  the  months 
of  October  and  November.* 

The  total  numbers  enrolled  in  the  evening  continuation 
schools  for  the  session  and  the  average  attendance  were  as 
follows : — 


Day 

Scholars. 


Non-Day 
Scholars. 


Totals. 


Average        Atten- 
Atten-         dancf^ — 

dance  per  Percentage 

Session.  of  Roll. 


Boys    1,303     ,    3-993         5-296        2,861  54 

Girls    754        2,461         3,215         1,919  597 

Total    2,057     ,    6,454     .    8,511         4,780  561 


In  the  technical  centres  the  attendance  was  no  better.  For 
the  purpose  of  my  inquiry  statistics  were  prepared  by  the 
Technical  Instruction  Department,  showing  the  numbers  enrolled 
at  each  technical  centre  and  the  attendance  during  the  weeks 
ending  November  7th  and  February  6th.  These  w^ill  be  found 
re-arranged  under  classes,  and  summarised,   in  Appendix  III. 

*  It  should  be  mentioned  that,  as  regards  these  schools,  the  circumstances  of 
la=.t  winter  session  were  somewhat  exceptional.  The  care  of  the  Continuation 
Schools  was  transferred  to  the  department  of  the  Director  of  Technical  Education 
only  a  short  time  before  the  airangements  for  the  session  (1903-4)  had  to  be  made. 
The  Superintendent  of  Evening  Schools  (of  whose  courtesy  in  giving  me  complete 
information  I  desire  to  make  acknowledgment)  was  not  appointed  until  after  the 
work  had  commenced.  The  result  was  that  some  of  the  schools  were,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session,  staffed  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  scale  provided  in  the 
regulations  of  the  Committee.  Most  of  the  changes  noticed  above  were  due  to 
re-adjustments  of  the  staff.  In  almost  eveiy  case  when  a  class  was  discontinued  for 
this  reason,  the  students  were  transferred  to  another  class  in  the  same  subject. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  classes  in  which  the 
attendance  fell  to  ten,  or  below,  m  either  of  the  two  weeks. 


Week      j     Week- 
ended     I      ended 
Nov.  7th,  i  Feb.  6th, 
1903-      I      1904- 


Classes  with  an  attendance  of  one 


,,                     ,,                            ,,                     IWO          

,,             ,,                 ,,             three    

I                3 
4               I 
8       j       18 

,,             ,,                 ,,             four      

,,             ,,                 ,,             five      

'>                    lo 

six       

10             i              T  -7 

„             ,,                 ,,             seven  

,.             „                 „             eight  

,,             ,,                 ,,             nine     

4 
14 
iS 

9 

13 
20 
1 1 

ten      

16 

Total  Classes  with  an  attendance  of  ten  or  less... 
Classes  with  an  attendance  of  o^■er  ten  

70 
159 

105 
124 

Total  number  of  Classes    

229 

229 

In  the  week  ended  November  7th,  1903,  therefore,  30  per  cent, 
of  the  classes  had  an  attendance  of  ten  or  less ;  in  the  week 
ended  February  6th,  1904,  the  percentage  had  risen  to  45.* 
The  table  of  total  attendances  points  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Sixty-six  per  cent  only  of  the  total  students  on  the  roll  were 
present  during  the  week  ended  November  7th,  and  47  per  cent, 
only  in  the  week  ended  February  6th. 


-•=  It  should  perhaps  be  stated    that   many  of  these  classes  were  composed  of 
students  lakiii_t;  a  second  year's  course  in  their  subject. 
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A  similar  summary  of  the  attendances  in  the  various  groups 
of  subjects  taught  at  the  Central  Technical  School  for  the  second 
weeks  in  November  and  February  yields  a  result  which  is  only 
better  by  comparison.  Of  the  total  number  enrolled,  75  per 
cent,  attended  in  the  earlier  week  and  56  per  cent,  in  the  later 
week.  The  total  enrolment  was  4,932,  and  the  attendance  in 
the  two  weeks  named  above  was  3,674  and  2,766  respecti\ely. 

No  doubt  a  great  deal  of  this  falling  off  in  attendance  is 
due  to  perfectly  legitimate  causes :  illness,  change  of  residence, 
change  of  situation  have  all  to  be  reckoned  with.  Much  of  the 
irregular  attendance  is  also  caused  by  the  lateness  of  the  hour  to 
which  many  of  the  pupils  (and,  not  least,  the  junior  ones)  are 
kept  at  business,  especially  at  certain  times  of  year.  Mail 
nights,  late  shopping  and  the  Christmas  rush  have  all  a  bad 
effect  upon  the  attendance  at  evening  schools.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  when  a  boy  or  girl  comes  home  very  tired  with  a 
long  day's  work  it  often  requires  a  good  deal  of  resolution  to  set 
out  for  the  evening  class.  But  when  all  allowances  of  this  sort 
have  been  made,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
carelessness  and  indifference  have  also  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  bad  attendance,  and  that  the  aggregate  of  students  enrolled 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session  includes  many  who  have  no 
serious  intention  of  steadily  persevering  in  a  course  of  study. 

A  third  cause  of  weakness  in  the  Liverpool  evening  schools 
may,  I  fear,  be  found  in  the  prevalent  habit  of  preparing  for  the 
certificates  awarded  by  the  various  bodies  which  examine  the 
pupils  attending  these  schools.  From  some  points  of  view,  the 
offer  of  a  certificate,  awarded  after  examination,  may  be  a 
stimulus.  Many  experienced  evening  school  teachers  find  it  lo 
be  so.  But  the  syllabuses  of  the  external  examining  bodies 
tend  to  cripple  the  freedom  of  the  teaching,  and  are  not 
favourable  to  spontaneity  of  work. 

The  first  step  necessary  to  the  improvement  of  the  evening 
continuation  schools  and  technical  classes  is,  I  think,  to  make 
the  grading  really  effective,  and  to  give  each  school  an  individual 
place  in  the  system.  This  will  involve  a  reconsideration  of  the 
position  of  many  of  the  present  evening  schools.  I  am  struck, 
on  reference  to  the  map  of  elementary  schools,  evening 
continuation  schools,  and  higher  evening  schools  and  centres, 
by  the   apparently  haphazard   way   in   which   the   schools   are 
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distributed  over  the  city  area.  Small  departments,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  70  to  100  students,  and  doing  almost 
exactly  the  same  work,  exist  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  half  a 
mile  of  one  another,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  older 
parts  of  the  city.  It  would  be  v.ell  if  the  ordinary  continuation 
departments  could  be  kept  strictly  to  continuation  work,  and  if 
students  were  not  allowed  to  pass  on  to  the  branch  technical 
centres  and  the  Central  Technical  School  until  they  could 
bring  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  ability  to  profit  by  the 
instruction  given.  ^Moreover,  the  more  elementary  classes  should 
not  be  held  in  the  higher  centres.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  one  school  vvill  cheerfully  pass  on  its  students  for  advanced 
instruction  to  a  centre  which  is  already  its  competitor  in 
elementary  work.  The  very  real  advantage  of  scattering 
evening  classes  thickly  over  the  area  must,  I  fear,  be  sacrificed 
for  the  sake  of  the  greater  benefit  to  be  gained  from  economical 
grouping  and  better  grading  of  the  instruction. 

In  the  second  place,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  liberaHse 
and  humanise  the  curriculum  in  the  continuation  schools.  Too 
little  is  done  at  present  to  provide  really  stimulating  instruction 
in  Enghsh  literature.  One  such  class,  excellently  taught,  is 
doing  admirable  v.'ork.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  a  special 
feature  should  be  made  of  good  geographical  teaching,  with 
well-chosen  lantern  illustrations,  in  the  Liverpool  evening 
schools.  Such  teaching  would  be  of  great  intellectual  value,  of 
considerable  economic  benefit  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
city,  and  is  also  capable  of  stimulating  a  sense  of  patriotism  and 
of  the  moral  responsibilities  attached  to  our  Imperial  power. 
The  teaching  of  history  presents  greater  difficulties,  but  in 
regard  to  this  subject  also  very  much  might  be  done.  Drawing 
should  be  encouraged  in  the  evening  schools  and  the  art  classes 
drawn  into  closer  relationship  with  the  Municipal  School  of  Art. 

In  the  next  place,  definite  courses  of  work  with  reasonable 
options  should  be  drawn  up  and  adhered  to,  and  a  proper 
quantity  of  home  work  should  be  made  the  rule  rather  than,  as 
now,  the  exception.  Teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  aim 
throughout  at  quality  in  the  lower  work  as  in  the  higher.  It 
deserves  consideration  whether  the  present  method  of  paying 
the  head  teachers  of  the  evening  continuation  schools  is  that 
best  calculated  to  encourage  concentration  of  thought  and  effort 
upon  the  intellectual  quality  of  the  work  done  rather  than  upon 
the  numbers  of  pupils  attending  the  classes. 
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In  the  fourth  place,  increased  fees  might  ver}-  well  be 
charged  for  the  higher  scientific  and  technical  instruction.  It  is 
a  commonplace  that  the  way  to  implant  in  students  a  proper 
respect  for  the  instruction  they  are  receiving  is  to  make  them  pay 
for  it.  The  admirable  system  of  technical  scholarships  and 
studentships  already  m  existence  would  prevent  the  increased 
fee  from  pressing  too  hardly  in  deserving  cases,  and  the  system 
is  capable  of  any  necessary  extension.  Moreover,  if  it  were 
thought  wise  to  charge  higher  fees  in  the  ordinary  continuation 
schools  to  adults,  the  ex-day  school  scholar  who  joined  the 
evening  school  within,  say,  a  year  of  leaving  the  day  school, 
might  be  admitted  at  a  reduced  fee. 

A  temporary  decline  in  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the 
evening  schools  would  not  be  a  misfortune  if  it  meant  greater 
effectiveness  in  the  individual  work  of  those  who  remained.  As 
for  the  attendance  of  day  school  pupils  at  evening  classes,  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  and  against  it.  But  it  is  desirable  to 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  mixing  up  adults  and  school  children  in 
the  same  classes.  In  the  evening  schools  of  some  German  cities 
it  has  been  found  advisable  to  furnish  separate  rooms  for  adults. 
The  ordinary  elementary  school  desk  is  quite  unsuitable  for 
grown  up  people.  But  in  such  an  excellently  equipped  centre  as 
the  Walton  Institute  this  inconvenience  does  not  exist. 

It  is  not  in  Liverpool  alone  that  the  evening  school  system 
is  passing  through  a  rather  discouraging  period  in  its  history. 
In  England  generally,  the  evening  schools  need  a  new  impetus 
and  the  assertion  of  a  more  effective  purpose.  The  moral  and 
economic  importance  of  a  flourishing  system  of  continuation 
schools  is  great.  The  People's  High  Schools  have  invigorated 
the  national  life  of  Denmark.  Continuation  schools  are  doing  a 
great  work  in  Germany.  But  in  England,  the  temper  of  the 
time  is  rather  unfavourable  to  their  influence  and  to  the 
eff'ectiveness  of  their  educational  appeal.  This  mood,  however, 
will  pass,  and  the  tide  of  popular  interest  will  begin  to  flow  again. 
The  growth  of  the  adult  school  movement  is  itself  a  sign  of  the 
forces  which  are  at  work  in  many  districts.  A  self-governing 
nation  needs  good  evening  schools  because  they  provide  what  is 
really  a  form  of  secondary  education  for  the  masses  of  the  people. 
Does  it  not  behove  us  therefore  to  consider  the  ways  in  which 
our  English  evening  schools  may  gain  a  new  impetus  and  a 
revival  of  vigour  in  their  work  ? 
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Such  a  change  may  be  brought  about  in  more  ways  than 
one. 

First,  great  improvements  are  possible  m  the  public 
elementary  day  schools.  At  present,  the  classes  are  often  so 
large  as  to  prevent  the  children  from  learning  how  to  study  on 
their  own  account.  There  is  too  much  teaching  of  children 
en  masse.  It  is  not  m  large  classes  of  sixty  that  children  most 
easily  learn  habits  of  mental  self-reliance.  If  it  were  possible, 
in  the  elementary  day  schools,  for  boys  and  girls  to  be  set  to 
prepare  work  for  the  next  day  and  to  learn,  in  smaller  classes 
and  under  proper  supervision,  how  to  work  for  themselves,  the 
indirect  influence  of  such  a  change  upon  the  standard  of  work 
in  the  evening  schools  would  ultimately  be  great.  And  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  our  English  elementary  school  system 
(the  intellectual  outcome  of  which  is  reflected  in  the  evening 
schools)  we  are  still  pa}'ing  a  heavy  price  for  the  baleful 
influences  of  the  once  dominant  system  of  "  payment  by  results." 
Moreover,  the  narrowing  effects  of  the  old  pupil  teacher  system 
have  left  their  mark  upon  the  work  of  many  of  the  teachers. 
We  may  now  hope,  however,  that  improvements  in  the  education 
of  those  preparing  themselves  for  the  teaching  profession  will 
speedily  bear  fruit  in  the  renewed  intellectual  life  of  the 
elementary  and  evening  schools. 

Secondly,  so  far  as  evening  classes  in  technical  subjects  are 
concerned,  there  are  many  signs  that  the  more  enlightened 
employers  of  labour  are  taking  a  much  keener  interest  than 
heretofore  in  the  question  of  the  education  of  their  apprentices. 
In  Bradford,  for  example,  the  Federation  of  Engineering 
Employers  have  agreed  to  give  their  apprentices  half  a  day's 
extra  leave  in  each  week  in  order  that  they  may  attend  classes 
at  the  Technical  College,  and  many  of  the  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators  send  their  apprentices  to  the  day  classes  at  the 
School  of  Art  for  five  afternoons  a  week  for  one  year.  In 
Liverpool,  relations  have  already  been  established  between  the 
Typographical  Department  of  the  Technical  School  and  the 
Master  Printers,  and  also  between  certain  engineering  employers 
and  the  classes  at  the  branch  centres  and  at  Byrom  Street.  It 
will  doubtless  be  the  aim  of  the  Committee  responsible  for  the 
evening  classes  to  encourage  similar  overtures  from  other 
quarters. 

Thirdlv,  it  seems  desirable  that  the  great  intellectual  waste 
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which  now  takes  place  in  England  during  the  two  or  three  years 
immediately  following  the  close  of  the  period  of  compulsory 
attendance  at  the  public  elementary  day  school,  should  be 
checked  by  the  action  of  the  State.  The  evil  is  too  serious  to 
be  left  to  take  its  course.  Energetic  teachers  are  doing  what 
they  can  to  lessen  it,  but  the  extent  of  the  mischief  calls  for 
some  more  stringent  treatment  than  individual  effort  can  provide. 
Compulsory  attendance,  in  the  case  of  boys  and  girls,  at  evening 
classes  in  suitable  subjects  on  two  nights  a  week  during  the 
winter  months  in  each  of  the  two  years  immediately  following 
the  day  school  course  seems  to  me  an  expedient  and  necessary 
development  of  our  educational  system.  Nothing  short  of  State 
action  can  secure  the  adjustment  of  hours  of  employment  to  the 
needs  of  those  who  ought  to  be  attending  continuation  classes. 
And  after  somic  temporary  inconvenience  and  much  indignant 
opposition,  the  new  order  of  things  would,  I  am  persuaded, 
approve  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  nation  at  large. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


SUGGESTIONS   AND   RECOMMENDATIONS 

FOR   THE   IMPROVEMENT    OF 

SECONDARY      EDUCATION      IN      LIVERPOOL. 

It  remains  for  me  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the 

Committee    a    number    of    suggestions    and    recommendations, 

framed  with  a  view  to  remedying  the  defects  in  the  secondary 

education  of  Liverpool,  which  have  been  described  and  discussed 

in  the  earher  chapters  of  this  report.     By  far  the  most  serious  of 

these  defects  He  in  the  present  provision  of  secondary  education 

for  boys  ;    but  hardly  less  urgent  is  the  need  for  establishing 

new  public  secondary  schools  for  girls  in  parts  of  the  city  which 

are  at  present  ill  supplied  with  such  accommodation. 

I. — Secondary  Education  for  Boys. 

With  regard  to  secondary  education  for  boys,  the  point 
which,  in  the  special  circumstances  of  Liverpool,  transcends  all 
others  in  importance,  is  the  need  for  insisting  on  first-rate  quality 
in  the  instruction  and  training  to  be  provided.  My  inquiry  has 
convinced  me  that  a  multiplication  of  facilities  for  getting  a 
rather  showy  secondary  education  of  poor  intellectual  quality 
vrould  do  very  little  good  to  Liverpool,  and  in  the  long  run  would 
not  give  a  sufficient  return  for  the  money  which  would  have  to 
be  spent  upon  it.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
future  commercial  greatness  of  the  city,  its  command  over  new 
sources  of  prosperity,  its  power  to  hold  its  own  against  keen 
rivalry  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  the  continued  vigour 
of  its  civic  life,  depend,  to  a  critical  degree,  on  steps  being  taken 
at  once  to  raise  to  a  high  level  the  intellectual  standard  of  the 
secondary  schools  which  prepare  the  greater  number  of  the  boys 
of  the  City  for  responsible  business  careers.  A  comparatively 
Hmited  supply  of  thoroughly  good  secondary  education,  if  made 
really  accessible  to  gifted  boys  in  all  ranks  of  the  community, 
would  render  far  greater  service  to  Liverpool  than  the  provision 
of  a  much  larger  amount  of  teaching  which  lacked  scholarly 
thoroughness    and    failed     to     furnish    searching    intellectual 
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discipline.  Quality  rather  than  quantity  is  the  wise  aim  in  the 
re-organisation  of  secondary  schools.  The  necessarily  great 
expense  of  providing  a  really  good  secondary  education  points 
in  the  direction  of  concentrating  effort  upon  a  limited  number  of 
schools  with  a  view  to  the  firm  establishment  of  a  high 
intellectual  standard  in  their  work. 

[a)    The  Liverpool  Institute. 

The  recent  transference  of  the  Institute  to  the  City 
Council  affords  a  suitable  opportunity  for  re-modelling  the 
organisation  of  the  school.  At  present  the  Institute  consists  of 
two  schools  of  different  grades  under  one  headmaster — the  High 
School  with  195  boys,  and  the  Commercial  School  with  422 
boys.  In  neither  school  do  the  boys  stay  long  enough  to  get,  in 
the  mass,  the  thorough  intellectual  training  which  is  the  proper 
work  of  a  secondary  school,  and  which  gives  the  best  foundation 
for  mastery  and  sustained  purpose  in  the  serious  work  of  life. 
It  seems  undesirable  that  this  state  of  things  should  be 
allovv'ed  to  continue.  I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that,  instead  of 
the  two  schools  at  the  Institute,  there  should  in  future  be  only 
one,  and  that  the  one  school  should  be  so  equipped  as  to  do  first- 
rate  work  throughout  a  well-planned  course  extending  over  at 
least  four  years,  viz.,  from  twelve  to  sixteen.  This  unification  of 
the  two  schools  would  mean  the  closing  of  the  Commercial 
School,  the  boys  who  are  at  present  receiving  instruction  there 
being  allowed  to  finish  their  course,  but  no  further  entries  being 
sanctioned.  Steps  would  have  to  be  taken  to  make  parents 
realise  that  in  future  a  course  of  training  at  the  Institute  would 
mean  four  years,  and  that  a  boy  would  be  expected  to  enter 
not  later  than  his  twelfth  birthday,  and  to  stay  until  sixteen. 
Boys  would,  of  course,  be  allowed  to  enter  younger  and  to  stay 
later,  but  the  minimum  ordinary  course  should  be  between  the 
ages  named  above.  A  high  standard  of  work  should  be  insisted 
upon.  No  boy  should  be  admitted  above  the  age  of  twelve 
unless  able  at  once  to  take  his  place  in  the  class  normally 
reached  by  those  boys  of  his  age  already  in  the  school.  I  would 
also  suggest  that  the  Education  Committee  should  make  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  chief  employers  and  business  houses  in 
the  city  to  co-operate  with  them  in  this  matter  by  causing  it  to 
be  publicly  known  that  in  their  future  appointments  they  would 
be  prepared  to  give  preference  to  boys  who  have  completed  a 
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course  of  secondary  education  extending  to  the  sixteenth  year. 
The  headmaster  of  the  school  would  then  be  able  to  depend 
upon  having  a  steady  stream  of  boys  passing  through  a  graded 
course  of  instruction  lasting  for  at  least  four  years.  He  would 
thus  be  in  a  position  so  to  organise  the  curriculum,  and  so  to  plan 
both  the  methods  of  teaching  and  the  order  of  subjects,  as  to 
secure  the  best  possible  use  being  made  of  the  time  during  which 
the  boys  remained  in  the  school. 

The  course  of  study  should  be  carefully  adapted  to  the 
special  needs  of  Liverpool.  This  would  make  it  desirable  to  base 
the  main  curriculum  upon  the  Humanities,  and  to  assign  an 
important  place  in  it  to  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue,  in  order 
to  give  thorough  training  in  the  art  of  expression.  Adequate 
time  should  be  given  throughout  the  school  to  the  study  of  history 
and  of  literature.  Geography,  taught  upon  the  best  modern 
methods,  should  be  a  strong  feature  of  the  curriculum.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  secure  for  every  boy  in  the  school  a 
sound  and  intelligent  training  in  mathematics.  A  course  of 
general  elementary  science  should  form  a  part  of  the  curriculum, 
with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  habit  of  intelligent  and  accurate 
observation,  and  also  in  order  to  make  each  boy  quick  to  realise 
the  bearings  of  scientific  discovery  upon  all  forms  of  modem 
enterprise  and  upon  questions  of  social  organisation.  The  two 
languages,  other  than  English,  which  would  be  of  most  value 
for  the  purposes  of  the  school  training,  would  be  French  and 
Latin.  Each  should  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  interest  the 
boys  in  the  history,  literature  and  national  life  of  the  peoples 
concerned.  There  is  a  strong  reason  for  giving  both  Latin  and 
French  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  school.  It  is  desirable 
that,  in  the  course  of  their  secondary  education,  boys  should  gain 
some  insight,  as  well  into  the  meaning  of  a  great  ancient  civilisa- 
tion, as  into  the  history  and  ideals  of  a  great  modern  people,  whose 
thoughts  and  deeds  have  had  strong  influence  upon  our  own. 
French  would  be  begun  before  Latin.  A  considerable  number 
of  hours  in  each  week  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  it  when 
it  is  first  begun,  in  order  that  the  boys  may  make  real  progress 
with  the  language,  and  get  a  feeling  of  power  in  their  use  of  it. 
It  should  be  taught  according  to  the  best  modern  methods,  and 
with  due  regard  both  to  skill  in  speaking  and  reading  it,  and 
to  grammatical  accuracy  in  composition.  It  would  be  well, 
I  think,  to  arrange  for  the  teaching  of  Latin  in  the  school  to 
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Curriculum,  begin  at  t\\elve  )'ears  of  age.  This  plan  has  been  tried  with  good 
results  elsewhere.*  It  gives  more  time,  in  the  earlier  years  of 
education,  for  training  in  the  mother  tongue,  and  for  the  study 
of  French.  It  has  the  further  advantage  of  making  it  possible 
for  boys,  entering  the  school  from  the  public  elementary  schools 
at  twelve  years  of  age,  to  begin  Latin  along  with  the  rest  of 
their  schoolfellows.  But  the  plan  involves  giving  much  time  to 
the  subject  at  its  commencement,  in  order  that  the  boys  may 
make  rapid  progress,  and  quickly  get  on  to  the  point  of  being 
able  to  read  selections  from  great  Latin  writers.  And  with  this 
object  some  of  the  best  Latin  teaching  in  the  school  should  be 
concentrated  on  the  beginners'  class. 

All  the  boys  should  learn  drawing.  Manual  instruction 
should  (at  any  rate  for  a  portion  of  the  school  course)  form  part 
of  the  regular  curriculum.  And  every  boy  should  go  through  a 
carefully  graded  course  of  physical  exercises. 

Such  a  curriculum  would,  I  believe,  best  meet  the  needs  of 
the  greater  number  of  boys  in  a  secondary  school  in  Liverpool. 
But  it  would  also  be  desirable  to  offer  an  alternative  course, 
based  more  largely  on  physical  science,  and  requiring  only  one 
language,  and  that  a  modern  one,  besides  English.  And,  apart 
from  this,  a  third  course  of  study  might  well  be  offered  by 
allowing,  as  a  variant  of  the  main  curriculum,  a  second  modern 
language  to  be  taken  instead  of  Latin.  Such  a  system  of 
"  electives,"  if  confined  within  reasonable  limits,  would  not 
dislocate  the  organisation  of  the  school,  provided  that  the  staff 
of  teachers  were  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  increased  number  of 
classes. 

^'^^  "/  The  size  of  the  classes  should  be  kept  small.     In  no  class 

should  the  number  of  boys  exceed  thirty.  In  many  subjects, 
twenty-five  is  the  maximum  limit  compatible  with  really  good 
work  and  with  attention  to  the  different  needs  of  the  individual 
boys.  In  the  higher  forms  of  the  school,  the  number  of  boys 
under  the  care  of  each  master  at  any  one  time  would  be,  in  many 
cases,  considerably  smaller,  because  those  boys  who  stayed 
beyond  their  sixteenth  year  would  often  be  doing  more 
specialised  work. 

strengthening  ^^  Order  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  school,  it  would  be 

of  the  necessary  to  strengthen  the  present  staff  of  masters,  and  to  make 

teaching  staff. 

*  See  Appendix  II. 
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a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  Institute  one  which  would  attract  ^^^ 

r    r  1  IT-  1  r     ^  11  A    strengthening 

men  of  iirst-class  abinty  into  the  service   ot  the  school.      A  of  the 
good   deal   was   done   towards   this   end   by   the    Directors   of  t^ai^hing  staff. 
the    Institute   during   Mr.    Fletcher's   headmastership,    but    the 
intellectual    vitality    and    educational    power    of    the    school 
need   to   be    further    strengthened.       The    real   efficiency    and 
influence    of   a    school    depend   upon   the    talent,    the    energy, 
the   experienced  skill  and   the   character   of  its  teachers,  and 
therefore   no    part   of   the   expenditure   is   more   remunerative 
than    that    devoted    to    the    maintenance    of    a    very    highly 
qualified    staff    of   masters.       This    is    a    matter    upon    which, 
at   the   present   time,  great   emphasis    should   be   laid,    as   the 
inadequacy  of  the  salaries  generally  given  to  secondary  school- 
masters in  England  is  deterring  men  of  capacity  from  entering 
the  profession.     It  would  be  a  national  misfortune  if,  at  a  time 
when   we   need   an    intellectual   quickening   in    our    secondary 
schools,  there  were  to  be  a  failure  in  the  supply  of  the  very  men 
who  alone  can  give  us  what  we  require.     That  supply,  it  is  true, 
is  not  wholly  governed  by  the  rates  of  salary  offered.     Many  a 
teacher  keeps  on,  under  conditions  of  pecuniary  discouragement, 
because  he  loves  his  work,  because  he  is  fond  of  boys,   and 
because  he  desires  to  serve  his  generation.   But  a  national  system 
of  education,  though  its  greatness  is  enhanced  by  zeal  and  self- 
devotion,  cannot  subsist  on  self-sacrifice  alone.     The  economic 
basis  of  the  teaching  profession  must  be  sound  if  it  is  to  be  con- 
tinuously recruited  by  men  who  can  uphold  its  standards  and 
worthily  accomplish  its  work.     Now,  when  we  consider  the  cost 
of  educating  a  secondary  schoolmaster  for  his  profession,  and  the 
responsible  duties  which  he  is  called  upon  to  perform,  we  shall 
not  deem  a  salary  commencing  at  ^^"150  per  annum,  with  annual 
increments  of  £10  up  to  £"300,  an  unreasonable  minimum  for  a 
fully  qualified  graduate  master  in  a  secondary  school.     A  man  is 
soured,  and  is  apt  to  lose  his  love  for  his  profession,  when  year 
after  year  his  salary  remains  far  below  that  which  he  could  have 
certainly  earned  in  another  and  not  more  arduous  calling.     Nor 
does  the  matter  affect  himself  alone.        Discouragement   and 
dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers  have  a  depressing 
and  hurtful  influence  upon  the  vital  tone  of  the  school.     It  is 
desirable  that  in  a  large  secondary  school  of  good  standing  there 
should  be  two  schemes  of  salaries  ;  one  recognising  the  normal 
need,  starting    from  a    fair  minimum    and  rising    by  periodic 
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"^^  _7  (preferably  annual)  increments  to  a  reasonable  maximum  which 

strengthening  ,  ,       „  . 

of  the  would  allow  of  the  maintenance  of  a  family ;   the  other,  on  a 

teaching  staff,  higher  scale,  applicable  to  cases  of  special  excellence  and  ability, 
and  brought  into  operation  by  the  Governors  on  the  head- 
master's recommendation  when  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
secure  or  to  retain  the  services  of  a  teacher  with  specially  high 
qualifications  for  the  work  of  the  school. 

In  this  connexion,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  desirability 
of  giving  teachers  (and  the  remark  applies  as  well  to  women  as 
to  men)  occasional  leave  of  absence  for  a  term  in  order  that 
they  may  see  other  schools  at  work,  and  so  keep  themselves  in 
touch  with  the  advance  of  educational  practice  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  or  in  other  lands.  A  teacher  is  always  in  danger  of 
getting  into  a  rut.  He  is  apt  to  fall  into  routine.  His  v.ork 
absorbs  him,  and  rather  cuts  him  off  from  opportunities  of 
seeing  how  other  teachers,  especially  those  younger  than 
himself,  are  handling  the  difficulties  with  which  he  and  they 
alike  have  to  contend.  A  school  gains  greatly  by  anything 
which  keeps  its  teaching  staff  fresh  in  mind  and  interested 
in  improvements  in  methods  of  teaching  and  of  school 
organisation.  A  "  grace  term,"  after  five  years  of  service  in  the 
school,  and  a  somewhat  longer  leave  of  absence  after  ten  years 
of  such  service,  would  enable  a  teacher  to  widen  the  range  of  his 
professional  experience,  or  to  carr)'  out  some  piece  of  original 
research,  with  great  benefit  alike  to  himself  and  to  the  school. 
An  arrangement  of  this  kind  has  been  found  advantageous  in 
one  of  the  great  Public  Schools  in  England.  It  is  common  in 
America.  And  it  well  deserves  consideration  whether  a  similar 
plan  would  not  prove  of  benefit  to  the  secondary  schools  of 
Liverpool. 
Cost.  There  is  some  danger  in  England  lest  we  should  attempt 

to  provide  secondary  education  at  a  cost  incompatibre  with  real 
intellectual  efficiency.  Yet  intellectual  efficiency,  combined  with 
high  personal  character,  is  of  vital  importance  in  a  system  of 
secondary  schools.  Without  it,  they  must  fail  in  the  very  work 
which  they  are  set  to  do,  and  the  labour  and  expense  of  estab- 
lishing them  would  be  practically  thrown  away. 

A  secondary  school  for  boys,  capable  of  rendering  to 
Liverpool  the  kind  of  service  which  may  fairly  be  expected 
from  the  Institute,  would  be  found  to  cost,  in  the  end  (apart 
from  interest  on  capital  charges,  and  from  the  cost  of  buildings), 
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about  ;623  a  year  per  boy  in  the  school.*  The  cost  at  Cost. 
first  would  be  considerably  less,  but  would  rise,  with  the 
increments  to  salaries  needed  to  retain  the  services  of  first-rate 
teachers  in  full  efficienc}',  to  the  limit  named  above.  I  am 
aware  that  this  estimate  is  higher  than  those  usually  made,  but 
careful  inquiry  and  calculation  have  convinced  me  that  the 
current  estimates  fall  considerably  short  of  the  real  cost  which 
must  be  incurred  in  important  city  schools  if  intellectual 
efficiency  is  to  be  secured  and  maintained. 

The  following  table  confirms  the  view  which  I  have  taken 
of  the  real  cost  of  good  secondary  education  for  boys.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  net  cost  here  given  includes 
certain  charges  for  administration,  and  the  expenses  of 
scholarships.    (At  Norwich  scholarships  are  not  included) : — 


Year. 

School. 

Average 

Number  of 

Boys. 

Net            '    Average 
Expenditure  f          Cost 
for  year.           per  head. 

1903 

Norwich  Grammar  School. 

116 

/      ..     d.   jr     s.     d. 
2,376     5     720    9    8 

1903 

Nottingham  High  School.. 

329 

7,580     3  10  23     0     9 

1902-3 

Bristol  Grammar  School... 

179 

4,447   14     124  16  II 

1903 

St.  Paul's   School 

i         581 

24,279     4     641   15     9 

The  question  of  the  fee  to  be  charged  in  such  a  school  as  Fees. 
that  described  above  next  calls  for  consideration.     At  present, 
at  the   Institute,   the  fees   for  boys  over  eleven  in   the   High 
School  amount  to  twelve  guineas  a  year,  and  in  the  Commercial 

*  Broadly  speaking,  and  having  regard  to  the  intellectual  level  of  the  work  done, 
there  are  two  grades  of  secondary  education  each  useful  in  its  way  and  differing 
greatly  in  cost.  But  secondary  education  of  the  lower  grade  is  not  in  itself 
sufficient  to  supply  the  intellectual  stimulus  and  training  which  are  required  by  a 
great  community.  In  the  passage  to  which  this  note  refers,  I  am  not  alluding  to 
secondaiy  education  of  the  lower  or  cheaper  grade. 

t  The  expenditure  includes  salaries  (Head  Master,  assistant  masters,  clerks) ; 
wages  (porters,  cleaners,  groundsmen,  etc.);  examination  expenses;  scholarships; 
repairs  and  upkeep  {e.g.  coal,  gas,  water)  ;  apparatus  ;  printing  and  postage  ;  books 
and  stationery  (including  upkeep  of  libraries)  ;  prizes ;  rent  and  upkeep  of  playing 
fields  ;  other  '  games '  expenses ;  rates  and  taxes ;  other  law  and  audit  charges; 
Bank  charges. 

It  does  not  include  rent  of  buildings  and  of  the  ground  upon  which  they  stand  ; 
interest  on  capital  expenditure,  debentures,  mortgages ;  pensions  ;  or  exceptional 
expenses  [e.g.  erection  of  fives'  courts;. 
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Fees.  School  to  six  guineas.      Ihe  closing  of  the  Commercial  School 

would  result  in  large  numbers  of  boys,  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  sent  to  that  school,  being  placed  (greatly  to  their 
advantage)  in  the  High  School  instead.  But  in  view  of  the 
additional  expense  which  this  would  entail  upon  their  parents, 
it  might  be  thought  desirable  to  strike  an  average  between  the 
present  High  School  and  Commercial  School  fees,  and  to  charge 
a  fee  of  nine  guineas  a  year  for  the  new  school.*  It  would  be 
well  to  have  no  "  extras,"  except,  of  course,  for  private  lessons 
in  music  or  other  subjects.  Boys  entering  the  school  between 
their  tenth  and  eleventh  birthday,  and  intending  to  remain  till 
their  sixteenth,  might  be  charged,  for  the  whole  of  their 
stay  in  the  school,  a  reduced  fee  of  eight  guineas  a  year.  This 
would  encourage  parents  to  send  their  boys  for  a  longer  school 
course.  For  boys  under  ten,  a  junior  department  would  be 
desirable.  The  annual  school  fee  in  the  junior  department 
might  be  fixed  at  six  guineas. 

Root-pruning  is  the  word  which  seems  best  to  describe  the 
process  needed  to  give  intellectual  vigour  and  "  grip  "  to  the 
whole  work  of  the  Institute.     The  first  result  of  the  operation 

Numbers.  would  necessarily  be  a  lessening  of  the  number  of  boys  now 
in  its  schools.  But  in  secondary  education  quality,  not  quantity, 
is  the  true  criterion  of  excellence,  and  the  city  would  gain,  and 
not  lose,  through  having  a  comparatively  small  school,  doing 
first-rate  work,  and  turning  out  year  by  year  a  steady  supply  of 
alert  and  well-trained  recruits  for  responsible  positions.  And, 
before  long,  the  numbers  of  boys  going  through  a  sustained 
course  of  at  least  four  years'  work  in  the  school  would  mount 

*A  fee  of  nine  guineas  would  represent  something  between  one- third  and  one- 
half  of  the  real  annual  maintenance  cost  of  such  an  education  as  is  here  suggested. 
The  balance  would  be  met  partly  out  of  local  rates  and  partly  by  grants  from  State 
funds.  In  view  of  the  national  benefit  of  good  secondary  education,  it  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  the  proportion  of  the  cost  borne  by  the  State  should  be  considerably 
increased.  The  reasons  for  not  suggesting  that,  in  the  case  of  such  a  school  as  the 
Institute,  a  larger  part  of  the  cost  of  the  education  should  be  paid  by  the  parents  in 
the  form  of  school  fees  are  (i)  that  the  whole  community  will  gain  indirectly  by  the 
first-rate  intellectual  training  of  the  specially  gifted  boys  of  all  classes ;  (2)  that  this 
gain  will  be  especially  great  in  the  circumstances  of  a  commercial  community  like 
Liverpool;  and  (3)  that  it  M'ould  be  undesirable  suddenly  to  make  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  rate  of  school  fees  charged  in  a  particular  school.  But  if  a  choice  had 
to  be  made  between  supplying  a  great  deal  of  inferior  secondary  education  at  a  low 
fee  and  charging  a  much  higher  fee  for  education  of  first-rate  intellectual  quality,  it 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  wise  to  choose  the  latter  alternative.  The  essential  thing 
to  be  secured  is  a  system  of  secondary  day-schools  on  a  high  plane  of  intellectual 
efficiency.  Once  established  and  in  full  working  order,  such  schools  will  slowly  but 
surely  prove  their  value  to  the  community.  But  the  expense  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  them  is  so  great  that  the  task  cannot  be  canied  through  by  private 
enterprise. 
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upwards,  and  the  total  attendance  would  rise  far  beyond  that  of  lumbers. 
the  present  High  School  (195),  with  which  alone  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  compare  it.  Three  hundred  boys,  with  a  possible 
maximum  of  four  hundred  hereafter,  might  be  taken  as  the 
number  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  Institute  (exclusive  of  a  pre- 
paratory department)  under  the  new  conditions  suggested  in  this 
report. 

In  order  to  bring  the  advantage  of  first-rate  secondary  Proportion  of 
education  effectively  within  the  reach  of  promising  boys  in  '^^liaces^.^  ^^ 
parts  of  Liverpool,  a  large  proportion  of  the  places  in  the  school 
should  be  assigned  to  scholars  chosen,  by  methods  suggested  on 
a  later  page  of  this  chapter,  from  the  public  elementary  and 
other  inspected  schools  in  the  city.  Perhaps  as  many  as 
one-fifth  of  the  places  in  the  school  might  thus  be  held  by 
scholars  paying  no  fees  for  their  instruction.  The  course  of 
education  for  which  these  scholarships  would  be  tenable  would 
extend  over  four  years  (12  to  16).  Thus,  if  300  were  taken  as 
the  number  of  places  in  the  school,  fifteen  scholars  would  be 
elected  annually,  and  when  the  plan  was  in  full  operation  the 
number  of  scholars  at  any  one  time  in  the  school  would  be  sixty. 

Part  of  the  income  of  the  school  would  be  derived  from  Government 
Government  grants.  By  the  new  regulations,  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Education  in  June,  1904,  the  conditions,  upon  which 
these  grants  will  in  future  be  awarded,  are  greatly  changed. 
Hitherto  they  have  been  unfavourable  in  their  practical  working 
to  the  type  of  secondary  education  which  is  most  needed  in  a 
great  commercial  city  like  Liverpool.  A  commercial  city  needs 
most  to  know  about  mankind.  Therefore  the  Humanities  should 
have  a  large  place  in  the  course  of  studies  pursued  in  its 
secondary  schools.  Hitherto,  for  the  sake  of  earning  the  larger 
grant  which  was  paid  to  schools  in  what  was  known  as 
Division  A,  numbers  of  our  English  secondary  schools  have 
been  constrained  to  over-specialise  in  natural  science  at  the  cost 
of  other  parts  of  a  liberal  training.  This  evil  has  not  been 
unknown  in  Liverpool.  But  the  new  regulations  are  far  more 
in  harmony  with  the  educational  needs  of  the  city,  though  the 
grants  are  still  on  a  much  lower  scale  than  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  demand.  The  revised  regulations  of  the  Board  require 
the  curriculum  of  a  State-aided  secondary  school  to  extend  over 
at  least  four  years.  The  average  age  of  the  pupils  in  the  lowest 
class  of  the  course  of  instruction  actually  recognised  for  grant- 
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Government  earning  purposes  must  be  not  less  than  twelve  years.  The 
course  must  provide  for  mstruction  m  the  English  language  and 
literature,  in  at  least  one  language  other  than  English,  in 
geography,  history,  mathematics  and  drawing,  with  due  provision 
for  manual  work  and  physical  exercises,  and,  in  a  girls'  school, 
for  housewifery.  Grants  will  be  paid  on  account  of  each  scholar, 
attending  the  approved  course,  on  the  following  scale : — in  the 
first  year  of  the  course,  £2  ;  in  the  second  year,  £t,  ;  in  the  third 
year,  £4. ;  and  in  the  fourth  year,  £^.  But  no  grant  will  be 
payable  for  more  than  four  years  in  all  on  account  of  any  one 
scholar.  In  addition  to  these  grants  the  Board  will  pay  a  special 
grant,  to  be  fixed  with  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  school, 
in  cases  where  local  conditions  or  other  considerations  make  it 
expedient  to  approve  a  curriculum  of  a  highly  specialised 
scientific  character.  The  course  of  study,  however,  which  is  now 
recognised  by  the  Board  as  normal,  wall  be  the  most  suitable  for 
the  majority  of  the  pupils  attending  the  secondary  schools  in 
Liverpool. 

Thus,  if  the  Institute,  under  the  new  conditions,  had  300 
boys  in  it,  and  if  60  of  these  were  scholars  paying  no  fees,  the 
fee-mcome  of  the  school  (calculated  at  an  average  of  £g  in  order 
to  allow  for  those  who  would  pay  eight  guineas  instead  of  nine 
guineas  a  year),  w- ould  be  £2, 1 60.  But  it  deserves  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee  whether,  in  the  municipal  secondary 
schools,  a  higher  fee  should  not  be  charged  to  pupils  who  live 
outside  the  city  boundaries,  and  whose  parents  are  not  rate- 
payers in  Liverpool.  The  number  of  such  pupils  would  doubtless 
vary  from  year  to  year.  At  present,  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  boys 
in  the  Institute  and  at  Shaw  Street  come  in  from  outside  the 
city  boundaries,  but  their  parents  may  in  some  cases  be  rate- 
payers of  Liverpool.  If  a  differential  fee  were  charged  to  boys 
from  outside,  the  additional  receipts  thus  obtained  would 
probably  come  to  about  ;^ioo,  and  bring  the  fee-income  up  to 
;^2,26o  a  year.  The  proportion  of  boys  in  a  secondary  school 
eligible  at  any  one  time  for  grant-earning  purposes  under  the 
new  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  might  be  taken  as 
two-thirds  of  the  total,  in  order  to  allow  for  the  boys  above 
sixteen,  some  of  whom  would  be  taking  other  courses  of  stud)', 
and  for  boys  who  had  recently  entered  the  school,  and  might, 
therefore,  not  be  eligible  for  grants.  The  annual  grant  (at  an 
average  of  £^  los.  od.  per  annum  for  each  boy  completing  the 
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appro\ed  course  between  twelve  and  sixteen  years  of  age)  would  Govet-nmgnt 
thus  amount  to  £/00.      Ihe  receipts  of  the  school  from  fees  and  ^^"■*^*^- 
grants  might,  therefore,  be  estimated  at  ^2,960  per  annum ;  the 
ultimate   gross   annual   cost    (exclusive   of   interest    on   capital 
expenditure)    at    ;^6,900 ;     and    the    maximum    net    cost    for 
maintenance  at  a  little  under  ;^4,ooo  per  annum. 

The  Institute  has  further  needs  which  should  be  stated  Othemeeds 
here.  A  good  playing  held  is  indispensable  to  its  v.eifare.  %j^,v^/^. 
The  school  library  (which  owes  much  to  the  late  headmaster's 
efforts)  should  be  improved.  The  collection  of  maps  is  very 
incomplete.  The  equipment  necessary  for  the  illustration  of 
lessons  on  history  and  literature  is  quite  inadequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  school.  1  do  not  propose  to  enter  here  into  the  question 
of  the  buildings  (some  structural  improvements  in  which  have 
been  made  in  recent  years  through  the  generous  help  of  one  01 
the  Directors),  though  the  subject  will  hereafter  call  for  the 
grave  consideration  of  the  Committee.  The  first  thing  to  aim 
at  is  the  improvement  of  the  staff  and  of  the  intellectual 
efficiency  of  the  school,  and  the  important  question  of  the 
suitability  of  the  building  might  well  be  dealt  with  later.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  a  good  cloakroom  is  urgently  required,  and 
the  locker  accommodation  needs  to  be  improved. 

As  was  stated  above,  the  future  welfare  of  the  Institute,  and  Suggested 
of  the  other  secondary  schools  for  boys  in  Liverpool,  will  depend  ^j^/j^'^'-'^C^. 
in  great  measure  upon  the  attitude  of  the  heads  of  offices  and  hoys  who  hart 
business  houses  m  the  city.     It  will  be  impossible  to  keep  the  '^"^flfli^t 
boys  at  school  long  enough  if  they  find  that  when  they  have  hast  four 
turned  fifteen  they  can  get  as  good  a  place  m  an  office  as  ^y 'at  the   '^''  ^ 
staying  on  at  school  for  another  year  or  more.     Two  things  are  Institute 
necessary  in  order  to  discourage  this  habit  of  leaving  school  too  secondarv 
soon — (i)  the  consent  of  the  chief  employers  of  the  city  to  schools. 
co-operate  with  the  Education  Committee  in  giving  a  preference 
to  boys  who  have  completed  the  secondary  school  course  up  to 
sixteen,  and  (2)  a  decision  on  the  part  of  the  school  authorities 
to  confine  the  issue  of  letters  of  recommendation  to  boys  who 
have  satisfactorily  completed  at  the  secondary  school  a  course 
of  at  least  four  years,  ending  not  earlier  than  their  sixteenth 
birthday.     It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  and  the  proposal  is  one 
which  deserves  the  careful  consideration  of  the  Committee,  that 
a  "  Leaving  Letter  "  should  be  awarded  to  those  boys,  and  to 
those    only,  who    have    gone    through    such    a    course    to    the 
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satisfaction  of  the  authority,  and  have  passed  the  regular 
examinations  held  at  intervals  during  the  course  and  at  its 
close.  In  the  conduct  of  the  final  examination,  which  should  be 
adjusted  to  the  curriculum  of  the  schools,  the  University  might 
see  its  way  to  take  the  leading  part,  associating  with  itself  for 
this  purpose  representatives  of  the  teaching  staff  of  each  school 
concerned.  In  order  to  make  the  transition  easier,  it  might  be 
prudent  to  fix,  say,  for  the  next  five  years,  fifteen  and  a  half  as 
the  earliest  age  at  which  a  boy  could  qualify  himself  to  receive 
such  a  "  Leaving  Letter  " ;  but,  when  that  period  had  expired, 
the  age  should  be  raised  to  sixteen.  The  boys  who  stayed  on 
longer  at  the  school  would  naturally  take  the  University 
Matriculation  Examination  before  leaving. 

(6)    The  Liverpool  College. 

The  questions  raised  by  the  position  of  the  Liverpool 
College  fall,  so  far  as  boys  are  concerned,  into  two  categories, 
those  affecting  the  Upper  School  (with  its  Junior  Department) 
in  Lodge  Lane,  and  those  relating  to  the  Middle  and  Com- 
mercial Schools  in  Shaw  Street.  The  College  has  done,  and  is 
doing,  a  great  work  for  Liverpool.  In  its  various  departments 
there  are  now  receiving  instruction  as  many  as  30  per  cent,  of 
the  boys  in  secondary  schools  of  all  types  in  the  city.  Its 
Upper,  Middle  and  Commercial  Schools  for  boys  have  all  derived 
great  advantage  from  the  influence  and  wise  guidance  of  the 
present  Principal,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Lancelot.  The  recent  changes 
Zod^e  Lane,  in  the  curriculum  at  Lodge  Lane  have  been  prudently  designed, 
and  promise  well  for  the  future.  The  school  is  distinguished  by 
an  excellent  esprit  de  corps,  and  the  playing  fields  at  Mossley 
Hill  are  a  valuable  part  of  its  equipment.  The  high  qualifications 
of  the  staff,  and  the  presence  in  the  school  of  clever  nomination 
boys  from  the  Middle  School,  secure  a  good  standard  of  efficiency. 
Three  points,  however,  call  for  the  consideration  of  the  Council  of 
the  College,  (i)  The  lighting  of  the  chemical  laboratory  is  bad, 
and  the  working  benches  are  of  an  unsatisfactory  pattern,  which 
prevents  the  master  from  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  room.* 
(2)  Apart  from  the  nominations  from  the  Middle  School  (which 
have  enabled  many  promising  boys  to  win  great  distinction  at  the 
older  Universities),  there  are  at  present  no  entrance  scholarships 
available  for  boys  from  private  or  other  schools.       (3)  A  larger 

*  I  am  informed  that  considerable  structural  and  other  alterations  have  be«n 
made  line*  ray  visit. 
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fund  should  be  set  apart  for  increments  to  salaries  if  the  school  is  £^^^^  £a„e 
to  retain  the  services  of  the  highly- qualified  and  experienced 
masters  necessary  to  its  success.  The  school  in  Lodge  Lane  is 
rendering  a  great  service  to  the  community,  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  hope  that  it  may  attain  in  future  to  a  position  of  even 
greater  educational  importance.  It  is  not  improbable  that  day 
schools  may  come  into  greater  favour  for  the  education  of  boys 
intended  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  for  the  army,  and  in 
that  case  the  Upper  School  in  Lodge  Lane,  possibly  working  in 
alliance  with  Greenbank  School,  might  become  for  Liverpool 
what  St.  Paul's  is  to  West  London  and  Chfton  College  to  the 
great  suburb  of  Bristol. 

But  when  the  position  of  the  Middle  School  and  of  the  ^^^^  ^/r/*/ 
Commercial  School  is  considered,  more  difficult  questions  arise. 
These  schools  labour  under  disadvantages  similar  in  many 
respects  to  those  already  described  in  the  case  of  the  High 
School  and  Commercial  School  at  the  Institute.  In  Shaw 
Street,  as  in  the  case  of  the  corresponding  schools  at  the 
Institute,  it  is  desirable,  in  my  judgment,  that  the  Middle  School 
and  the  Commercial  School  should  now  be  amalgamated.  And, 
further,  it  would  be  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  city  if  the  way  were 
now  to  open  for  the  transference  of  the  Shaw  Street  schools  to 
the  care  of  the  Education  Committee.  The  Institute  and  the 
College  in  Shaw  Street  are  engaged  in  a  parallel  work.  Each 
has  been  the  complement  of  the  other.  The  two  are  inseparable 
in  the  history  of  secondary  education  in  Liverpool.  And  now 
that  the  City  Council  has  become  the  authority  both  for 
secondary  and  elementary  education,  it  would  seem  appropriate 
that  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  Mount  Street  should 
come  to  pass  in  Shaw  Street  also.  If,  therefore,  in  view  of  the 
new  conditions,  the  Council  of  the  College  were  to  see  fit  to 
propose  the  transference  of  their  Middle  and  Commercial 
Schools  to  the  control  of  the  Education  Authority  upon 
conditions  which  would  sufficiently  preserve  the  old  traditions 
of  the  schools,  they  would  take  a  step  well  calculated  to  further 
the  educational  welfare  of  the  city,  and  to  secure,  within  the 
circle  of  municipal  secondary  schools,  both  a  desirable 
variety  of  historical  associations,  and  a  strengthening  element 
of  united  good-Vvill.  Were  such  a  transference  proposed  by 
the  Council  of  the  College,  and  approved  by  the  City  Council, 
it    would    be    expedient    to    do    for    the    municipal    secondary 
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Sfmw  stffft.  school  in  Shaw  Street  what  has  been  proposed  above  for 
the  Institute.  Ihere  is  room  m  Liverpool  for  two  sister 
schools  equipped  on  similar  lines,  and  rendering  the  same  sort 
of  educational  service.  Each  school  is  conveniently  placed,  and 
the  support  given  to  each  is  chiefly  (though  of  course  not  wholly) 
determined  by  considerations  of  accessibility  from  the  bo}'s' 
homes.  If  the  schools  were  now  raised  together  to  a  new  plane 
of  intellectual  efficiency  and  of  educational  equipment,  this 
satisfactory  and  convenient  division  of  labour  would  doubtless 
continue. 

That  the  Middle  and  Commercial  Schools  in  Shaw  Street 
should  now  be  municipalised  and  then  unified  seems  to  me  by 
far  the  wisest  step  that  could  be  taken  in  regard  to  them.  But 
I  am  of  opinion  that,  if  municipalisation  is  impossible,  the  next 
best  course  would  be  for  the  Council  of  the  College  first  to  unify 
the  Middle  and  Commercial  Schools,  and  then  to  continue  the 
amalgamated  school  as  a  secondary  school  of  a  lower  grade  than 
the  re-organised  Institute.  The  cost  of  maintaining  such  a 
school  would  be  about  ^^^15  a  year  per  boy.  The  present  staff 
would  need  to  be  strengthened,  the  average  age  of  entrance 
should  be  lowered,  and,  if  possible,  the  school  should  be  furnished 
with  a  playing  field  of  its  own.  Above  all,  boys  should  be 
sternly  discouraged  from  coming  merely  for  two  or  three  terms. 

2. — Secondary  Education  for  Girls. 

In  regard  to  the  secondary  education  of  girls  in  Liverpool, 
the  needs  fall  under  two  heads — (i)  the  provision  of  new 
public  day  schools,  and  (2)  the  improvement  of  some  of 
the  schools  which  already  exist.  With  some  distinguished 
exceptions  (among  ^vhich  may  be  named  the  schools  of  the 
Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company,  some  of  the  Collegiate 
schools  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters,  certain  of  the  private 
schools,  and  the  Liverpool  College  for  Girls  at  Huyton,  which 
lies  outside  the  municipal  area),  the  educational  equipment,  the 
attractiveness  and  the  intellectual  efficiency  of  the  secondary 
schools  for  girls  fall  below  the  level  w^hich  ought  to  be  reached 
in  so  great  a  city.  Impro\  eraents  in  girls'  secondary  education 
are  the  necessary  complement  of  those  made  in  the  secondary 
education  for  boys.  The  two  things  must  advance  together. 
If  either  fails  to  receive  its  due  attention  and  encouragement, 
the   other   falls   short   of   accomplishing   its   full   work.        The 
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dominant  aim  of  educational  work  is  to  raise  to  a  higher  point 
the  social  and  ethical  ideals  and  the  intellectual  tone  of  the 
whole  community.  This  aim  can  only  be  attained  by  the  com- 
bined influence  of  men  and  women,  and,  therefore,  the  education 
of  the  girls  of  the  community  must  go  forward,  not  indeed 
exactly  on  the  same  lines  as  those  marked  out  for  boys,  but 
with  no  less  definiteness  of  purpose  and  with  equal  determina- 
tion to  secure  the  best.  Aloreover,  it  is  expedient  and 
reasonable  that  girls,  who  may  have  to  earn  their  own  living, 
should  be  enabled  to  obtain  those  forms  of  education  which 
will  best  prepare  them  for  the  various  callings  now  open  to 
women. 

The  population  of  Liverpool  is  pressmg  outwards  towards  ^^'^  Schools 
the  suburbs.     New  residential  districts  are  springing  up  along 
the  outer  edge  of  the  fan-hke  form  of  the  city.     In  this  outer 
belt  of  residential  districts,   some  new  public  secondary  girls' 
schools  are  needed.     There  seems  to  be  a  growing  need  for  one  in 
the  Walton  district  ;  for  another  in  the  populous  neighbourhood 
which  has  grown  up  about  the  end  of  Smithdown  Road  ;  and  for 
a  third  in  the  south  of  the  city,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of   the    rapidly   growing   districts   from    the    Dingle   outwards. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  thus  spreading  the  girls'  schools 
along  the  ring  of  residential  districts  instead  of  centralising  them 
in  the  middle  of  the  town.     Parents  naturally  v/ish  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  sending  their  girls  long  distances  to  school  by  routes 
which  involve  changes  of  tramcar  (especially  inconvenient  in 
bad  weather),  and  the  crossing  of  many  crowded  thoroughfares. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  schools  should  be  in  open  neighbourhoods 
where  there  is  abundance  of  fresh  air,  and  where  good  play- 
grounds can  be  attached  to  the  school  buildings.     And  if  the 
schools  were  so  placed  as  to  be  within  convenient  access  of  the 
homes,  great  numbers  of  girls  would  be  sent  to  them  who  would 
not  otherwise  receive  the  advantage  of  a  secondary  education. 
This  point  has  gained  fresh  importance  from  the  new  regula- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Education,  which  encourage  the  hope  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  women  teachers  in  the  public 
elementary  schools  will  in  future  receive  a  secondary  education 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen.     It  would  be  possible 
to  combine  all  these  benefits  by  placing  the  new  girls'  schools  in 
the  quarters  suggested  above,  with  the  further  advantage  that 
in  each  case  the  school  would  be  accessible  to  girls  coming  by 
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Ntw  Schools    train  from  more  outlying  districts  where  there  are  no  facilities 
wanted.  ^  1  i         .  • 

tor  secondary  education. 

But  very  careful  consideration  would  have  to  be  given  to 
the  question  how  far  it  would  be  wise  to  go  at  present  in  the 
direction  of  establishing  new  girls'  secondary  schools  in  all  the 
districts  named  above.  The  public  girls'  schools  already  in 
existence  in  the  cit}^  are  not  full.  It  would  obviously  be 
imprudent  to  press  forward  too  quickly  in  advance  of  public 
demand.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  true  that  the  supply  of  good 
public  schools  for  girls  in  the  new  residential  districts  would 
stimulate  to  some  extent  the  demand  for  secondary  education. 
It  would  bring  the  benefits  of  a  good  secondary  education  more 
forcibly  to  the  notice  of  many  parents  whose  daughters  do  not 
at  present  enjoy  the  advantages  of  such  a  training.  And  the 
indirect  effect  of  such  a  development  of  public  interest  might 
possibly  prove  of  benefit  to  the  existing  schools.  But  I  would 
urge  that  the  essential  thing  to  aim  at  is  the  provision,  both  for 
girls  and  for  boys,  of  a  secondary  education  of  really  good 
quality,  and  to  rely  upon  the  benefits  of  such  an  education 
steadily  gaining  public  recognition  and  inducing  parents  to  make 
increased  personal  sacrifices  in  order  to  obtain  its  advantages  for 
their  daughters.  Secondary  education  of  really  good  quality  is 
necessarily  a  costly  thing.  It  can  only  be  imparted  by  highly 
cultivated,  skilful  and  devoted  teachers.  It  requires  an 
expensive  equipment.  Its  fundamental  needs  are  a  high  tone 
and  searching  intellectual  discipline.  These  cannot  be  multiplied 
at  a  cheap  rate.  When  secondary  education  is  really  good,  it  is 
an  immense  benefit  to  a  community.  But  the  value  of  a 
superficial  secondary  education  is  more  than  doubtful.  Though 
for  a  time,  in  the  first  flush  of  novelty,  it  might  seem  to  be 
successfully  meeting  a  public  need,  its  defects  would  become 
painfully  apparent  in  the  course  of  a  generation,  but  then  the 
mischief  would  have  been  done.  The  secondary  schools  would 
have  got  an  indifferent  name.  They  would  have  failed  to  win 
the  real  confidence  of  the  community.  Their  expense  would  be 
grudged.  And  thus  a  great  opportunity  would  have  been 
missed.  The  new  movement  would  have  been  started  on  wrong 
lines.  An  inadequate  standard  of  intellectual  thoroughness 
would  have  been  set  up.  An  inferior  type  of  teacher  would 
have  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  schools.  The  latter  would 
have  got  an  unsuitable  tone.      Large  sums  of  public   money 
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would  have  been  wasted  These  evils  can  only  be  avoided  by  A^ew  Schools 
resolving  from  the  first  to  supply  a  secondary  education  which  is  ''^'^"^^'^• 
really  good,  given  under  the  best  conditions  and  the  best 
influences,  and,  though  costly,  nevertheless  extremely  remunera- 
tive. If  it  had  to  be  a  choice  between  supplying  a  rather  limited 
quantity  of  really  good  secondary  education  and  establishing  a 
large  number  of  secondary  schools  of  inferior  quality,  it  would, 
in  my  judgment,  be  prudent  to  adopt  the  first  course  and  not  the 
second. 

The  secondary  schools  would  do  their  best  work  if,  excluding  Site  and 
the  junior  departments,  their  size  were  limited,  m  each  case,  to  Cumculum. 
300  girls.  The  most  valuable  element  in  education  is  personal 
influence,  and  to  secure  this  it  is  especially  desirable  that  girls' 
schools  should  not  be  very  large.  What  is  wanted  is  that  the 
schools  should  be  large  enough  to  have  a  strong  and  many-sided 
corporate  life,  but  sufficiently  moderate  in  size  to  feel  the  direct 
personal  influence  of  the  headmistress  working  in  unison  with 
her  colleagues.  The  teachers  should  be  highly  qualified.  The 
classes  should  be  kept  small.  Overpressure  for  examinations 
should  be  carefully  guarded  against.  The  educational  equipment 
of  the  schools  should  be  good.  The  buildings  should  be 
attractive,  and  the  classrooms,  hall  and  corridors  so  furnished 
and  decorated  as  to  have  a  refining  influence  upon  the 
life  of  the  school.  In  each  case  there  should  be  an  indoor 
gymnasium  and  a  good  playground  for  school  games.  The 
curriculum  of  the  schools  should  include  much  literature 
and  history,  good  teaching  of  the  mother  tongue  and  of 
foreign  languages,  with  provision  for  Latin  for  those  girls 
who  might  require  it ;  general  elementary  science,  botany  and 
the  laws  of  health  ;  and  sound  training  in  mathematics.  Special 
care  should  be  given  to  the  development  of  artistic  interests  and 
skill  in  vocal  music  and  in  drawing.  The  course  of  study  should 
be  so  framed  as  to  make  every  girl  realise  the  importance  and 
interest  of  being  able  to  manage  a  house  with  skilful  economy. 
And  all  should  go  through  a  carefully  graded  course  of  physical 
training  under  watchful  supervision,  and  with  special  provision 
for  cases  needing  individual  care. 

It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  smaller  ratepayers  of  the  Fees. 
city  if  the   fees   charged   for   admission   to   the   proposed   new 
secondary  schools  for  girls  were  fixed  at  a  low  rate.     Perhaps, 
in  the  majority  of  the  schools,  an  annual  charge  of  six  guineas 
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^^"-  would  be  found  suitable.       About  one-sixth  of  the  places  in 

each  school  might  be  assigned  to  scholarship  holders,  who  would 
pay  no  fees.  Twelve  scholarships,  each  tenable  for  a  four  years' 
course  (12-16)  would  thus  be  offered  in  each  school  every  year. 
In  view  of  the  low  school  fee,  this  proportion  would  probably 
suffice. 

Co^t-  A  few  words  may  be  added  here  as  to  the  annual  cost  of 

maintaining  a  school  doing  such  work  as  that  described  above. 
An  examination  of  the  accounts  of  more  than  thirty  schools  of 
a  somewhat  similar  character  shows  that  the  expenditure  upon 
salaries  (which  absorb  between  two-thirds  and  three-quarters 
of  the  total),  current  repairs,  wages,  fuel  and  hghting,  stationery 
and  printing,  libraries,  examination  expenses,  rates,  taxes  and 
insurance  and  smaller  miscellaneous  items,  but  excluding  rents 
and  capital  expenditure  upon  sites,  buildings  and  furniture, 
works  out  at  the  rate  of  about  ;^I3  los.  per  pupil  in  attendance. 
Supposing  this  amount  were  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  calculation, 
the  aggregate  cost,  apart  from  interest  upon  capital  expenditure, 
of  maintenance  for  a  school  of  300  girls  would  be  about 
;£"4,050  per  annum.  Against  this  might  be  set  off,  say,  £&f^ 
from  annual  Government  grants,  and  not  less  than  ;^i,6oo  a  year 
in  school  fees,  the  latter  being  calculated  at  £^  6s.  od.  in  respect 
of  five-sixths  of  the  girls  in  the  school,  and  an  allowance  being 
added  for  higher  fees  paid  by  those  of  them  who  came  from 
outside  the  municipal  boundary,  and  whose  parents  were  not 
ratepayers  of  the  city.  This  would  leave  the  net  cost  of  the 
annual  maintenance  of  each  school  at  ;^2,o50.  Or  if,  as  would 
be  more  prudent,  the  expenditure  per  head  on  maintenance  were 
calculated  at  ^^15,  the  net  yearly  cost  (apart  from  interest  on 
capital  expenditure)  would  be  ;£"2,500  for  each  school.  At  one 
of  the  schools,  however,  the  fees  might  be  fixed  at  nine  guineas. 
In  that  case,  taking  the  annual  cost  per  head  at  £\^,  the  net  cost 
of  annual  maintenance,  when  fees  and  Government  grants  had 
been  deducted,  would  be  about  ;£"2,ooo. 

The  efficiency  of  the  schools  in  the  long  run  depends  so 
much  upon  the  economic  position  of  the  teachers,  that  it  seems 
desirable  to  say  a  few  words  here  about  the  salaries  of 
mistresses  in  such  secondary  schools  as  those  above  described. 
The   salaries  now  paid   to   assistant   mistresses   in   tJie  great 
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majority  of  our  secondary  day  schools  are  unduly  low,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  in  the  permanent  interests  of  girls'  education  a 
higher  scale  should  be  adopted.     The  average  initial  salary  of  a 
University  woman  with  degree  and  training  stands  as  low  as 
from  ;^go  to  £g$.     But  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  salary,  unless 
helped  out  from  other  sources,  is  insufficient  to  support  her  in 
an  adequate  manner,  and  is  disproportionate  both  to  the  cost  of 
the  necessary  preparation  for  the  profession,  and  to  the  quality 
of  service  which  she  is  rightly  expected  to  render.     Nor,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  do  the  salaries  rise  in  middle  life  to  an 
amount  which  makes  it  possible  to  save,  except  at  grave  injury 
to  working  efficiency.     Yet  in  all  but  very  exceptional  cases  a 
woman  ought  to  give  up  her  work  as  a  teacher  in  a  school  when 
she  reaches  the  age  of  55.     Two  points  seem  therefore  to  call  for 
consideration; — the  need  for  a  fair  minimum  initial  salary  and 
the  need  for  reasonable  increments  to  salary  according  to  length 
of  efficient  service.     The  conditions  for  Registration  are  rapidly 
removing  the  great  discrepancies  which  have  hitherto  existed 
between   the   academic  qualifications   of  the   members   of  .the 
teaching  staff  of  our  secondary  schools  for  girls.       The  lowest 
permanent  academic  qualification  for  Column  B  of  the  Teachers' 
Register  does  not  rank  seriously  below  the  standard  of  a  Pass 
Degree,  and  the  conditions  of  professional  training  apply  to  all 
who  are  qualifying  for  recognition  as  secondary  teachers.     This 
unifying  of  qualifications  will  make  it  easier  in  future  to  establish 
a  fair  minimum  initial  salary  for  assistant  mistresses.     Would  it 
not  be  reasonable  therefore  to  fix  this  minimum  initial  salary 
(i)  for  assistant  mistresses  with  a  degree  (or  its  equivalent)  and 
training    at    £\io,    and    (2)    for    assistants    v<-ith    good    other 
qualifications  (e.g.,  Higher  Local  Certificate  with  honours)  and 
training  at  i^ioo?     For  each  year  of  satisfactory  service  in  the 
school  it  would  be  reasonable  to  give  an  annual  increase  of 
£7  I  OS.  in  salary  up  to  a  maximum  of,  say,  i^200  for  assistants 
under  (i),  and  ^^190  for  those  under  (2)  above.     Were  it  found 
possible  or  expedient  to  establish  a  system  of  retiring  allowances 
at  55,  this  advantage  would  naturally  be  taken  into  account  in 
fixing  the  salaries.       If  special  responsibilities  were  attached  to 
the  position  of  second  mistress,  the  assistant  holding  that  office 
should  have  a  higher  maximum  salary,  according  to  the  duties 
devolving  upon  her. 
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My    reason    for    submitting    these    suggestions    for    the 
consideration  of  the  Committee  is  a   behef  that  the  scale  of 
salaries  at  present  paid  to  most  assistant  mistresses  in  the  greater 
number  of  our  secondary  schools  for  girls  (and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  case  of  the  majority  of  assistant  masters)  is  not  calculated 
to  secure,  in  the  long  run,  permanent  efficiency  of  the  best  kind. 
Too  many  of  the  assistant  masters  and  mistresses  have  but  a 
gloomy  prospect  to  look  forward  to  in  middle  life  and  in  later 
years.     This  economic  fact  must,  in  time,  prejudicially  affect  the 
status  of  the  profession  of  teaching  in  secondary  schools.       It 
will  also  impair  the  intellectual  vitality  of  the  schools  and  produce 
among   the   older    teachers    a    feeling   of   discouragement    and 
personal   anxiety   which   is   especially   injurious   in   educational 
work.     Yet  it  is  through  the  experience  of  its  older  teachers  that 
a  good  school  derives  many  of  the  elements  which  are  of  special 
value  in  forming  an  inspiring  tradition  of  intellectual  thorough- 
ness and  of  devotion  to  duty.       And  how  can  we  reasonably 
expect  to  succeed  in  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  intellectual 
preparation  and  of  professional  training  for  the   calling  of   a 
teacher  in  a  secondary  school  if  we  allow  the  economic  prospects 
of  the  profession  to  remain  in  a  state  which  gives  to  those  who 
think  of  devoting  themselves  to  its  duties  no  prospect  of  a  fair 
return   in   middle  life   for  the   cost   and   labour   of   adequately 
preparing  themselves  for  their  difficult  work?     No  one  would 
wish,  even  if  such  a  course  were  possible,  to  see  our  secondary 
schools  staffed  by  young  teachers  only.     Such  a  state  of  things 
would  gravely  injure  the  intellectual  standard  of  the  schools,  and 
rob  them  of  the  wisdom  of  mature  experience.       But  the  only 
possible  remedy  for  the  existing  state  of  things  lies  in  greater 
expenditure,    from    one    source    or    another,    upon    the    salaries 
of    the    assistant    teachers.       This    circumstance    must     affect 
all     estimates     of     the     real     cost     of     efficient     secondary 
education.     Is  there  not  a  danger,  at  the  present  time,  of  a  large 
number  of  new  secondary  schools  being  established  in  England 
without  due  regard  to  the  vital  need  of  having  highly  competent 
and  experienced  teachers  if  the  schools  are  to  do  sound  and 
lasting  work?     Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  move  forward  on  rather 
different  lines,  and,  at  the  cost  of  seeming  to  do  rather  less,  to 
establish  the  new  schools  on  a   sure   foundation  of  real   and 
permanent  efficiency  ?     I  am  persuaded  that  such  a  course  would 
be  prudent  in  the  case  of  Liverpool,  and  that  a  much  more 
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satisfactory  return  would  be  derived  from  a  few  thoroughly  good 
and  well-staffed  secondary  schools  than  from  a  much  larger 
number  of  inferior  ones.  But  if  this  view  is  adopted,  it  would  be 
prudent  to  calculate  that  the  annual  maintenance  cost  of  efficient 
girls'  secondary  education  will  rise  (when  the  schools  have  been 
some  years  at  work  and  the  increments  to  salaries  have  become 
payable)  from  the  ;!^I3  los.  mentioned  above  to  £15  or,  in  some 
cases,  to  £1^  per  head. 

In  each  of  the  districts  of  the  city  which  I  have  suggested 
as  possibly  suitable  for  the  establishment  of  new  public  day 
schools  for  girls,  the  Committee  will  find  that  there  are  already  in 
existence  one  or  more  private  schools,  some  of  which  have  moved 
out  from  the  more  central  parts  of  the  town  in  order  to  follow 
the  population.  It  does  not  at  all  necessarily  follow  that  the 
opening  of  new  public  schools  would  lead  to  the  extinction  of 
the  private  schools  in  question  ;  but  I  would  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  Committee  might  take  into  account  the  case  of  any  such 
private  school  which  may  be  showing  special  efficiency,  with  a 
view  to  giving  the  principal  teacher  an  opportunity  of  joining 
the  staff  of  the  new  public  school  when  the  latter  begins  its 
work. 

In  the  case  of  the  Newsham  Park  district,  which  also  calls  for 
consideration,  it  would,  I  think,  be  desirable  to  approach  the 
Council  of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company  with  a  view  to 
the  City  Council's  taking  over  the  East  Liverpool  Pligh  School  for 
Girls  in  Newsham  Drive,  and  converting  it  into  a  municipal  school. 
The  East  Liverpool  High  School  is  well-placed,  has  a  good  con- 
nexion, and  is  doing  an  excellent  work.  The  present  fees,  how- 
ever {£11  I  OS.  a  year,  during  the  whole  of  their  stay  in  the 
school,  for  pupils  remaining  after  ten  years  of  age,  or  entering 
between  ten  and  thirteen),  are  rather  beyond  the  means  of 
some  of  those  who  now  support  the  school,  and  quite  beyond 
the  means  of  many  other  families  in  the  neighbourhood.  A 
secondary  school  at  a  lower  fee  is  needed  in  the  district, 
especially  in  view  of  the  desirability  of  drawing  to  such  a  school 
girls  who  would  be  likely  to  become  elementary  school  teachers. 
But  if  a  school  at  a  lower  fee  were  opened  in  the  neighbourhood, 
it  seems  probable  that  it  would  drain  away  from  the  East 
Liverpool  High  School  just  that  marginal  number  of  pupils 
upon  whose  attendance  the  High  School  practically  depends 
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for  the  due  maintenance  of  its  efficiency.  For  this  reason,  1 
would  suggest  the  advisabihty  of  taking  over  the  present  High 
School,  if  the  Council  of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company 
agree,  and  of  developing  it  into  the  municipal  girls'  secondary 
school  for  the  district.  In  that  case,  the  school  fees  might, 
perhaps,  be  fixed  at  nine  guineas  a  year.  It  would  be  a 
fortunate  thing  for  the  city  if  one  of  its  new  public  girls'  schools 
could  thus  start  with  the  great  advantage  of  an  established 
tradition,  and  with  the  services  of  a  headmistress  so  well  qualified 
as  Miss  Silcox  for  the  work  of  developing,  with  the  help  of 
her  staff,  the  usefulness  of  the  school  under  the  new  conditions 
proposed. 

It  may  further  be  suggested  that  the  Education  Committee 
might  feel  itself  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  establishing  one 
of  the  suggested  nevv'  schools  if  action  were  taken  by  others  to 
open,  in  one  of  the  districts  nam.ed,  a  public  secondary  school 
for  girls,  meeting  the  needs  of  the  neighbourhood  but  maintained 
in  close  connexion  v%ith  the  Pupil  Teacher  Centre  in  Colquitt 
Street.  Perhaps  it  might  be  found  desirable  to  move  the  College 
for  Girls,  now  in  Grove  Street,  to  one  of  the  newer  residential 
districts  of  the  city. 

Blichhurne  ^Mention  should  now  be  made  of  the  points  which  call  for 

House.  the  attention  of  the  Committee  in  respect  of  the  girls'  secondary 

school  (now  the  property  of  the  City)  at  Blackburne  House. 
This  school,  which  has  owed  much  to  the  liberality  of  a  private 
benefactor,  is,  nevertheless,  decidedly  understaffed.  The  scale 
of  salaries  should  be  amended.  The  present  conditions  prevent 
the  school  from  securing  the  services  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  type  of  teacher  needed  for  the  efficiency  of  its  work.  It  is 
also  desirable  that  the  headmistress  should  be  given  secretarial 
assistance.  Some  of  the  classes  are  too  large.  The  lack  of 
teachers  prevents  the  right  classification  of  the  girls  in  some  parts 
of  the  school.  Many  of  the  girls  enter  too  late,  and  stay  too 
short  a  time  to  make  satisfactory  progress.  A  strong  effort 
should  be  made  to  remove  this  defect.  The  school  library,  both 
for  teachers  and  pupils,  is  quite  inadequate.  It  would  be 
desirable  to  give  better  drainage  to  the  pla}^ground  in  front  of 
the  house,  as  it  is  much  flooded  after  heavy  rain.  The  play- 
ground might  also  be  somewhat  enlarged  by  setting  back  the 
bushes  nearer  to  the  wall.    The  provision  of  a  room  in  which  the 
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girls  could  change  into  their  drill  costume  would  improve  the 
accommodation. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  in  this  report  to  enter  into  many  Liverpool 
details  concerning  the  needs  of  the  College  for  Girls  in  Grove  Qi^h^ {j'^o-ve 
Street.  But  here,  too,  the  work  of  the  school  is  carried  on  in  the  Street. 
teeth  of  many  difficulties,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  the  head- 
mistress, Miss  Clark,  for  the  way  in  which  she  has  laboured 
through  much  discouragement.  The  school  suffers  from  pupils 
coming  too  late  and  sta}'ing  but  a  short  time.  I\Iany  come  with 
but  a  poor  foundation  to  build  upon.  The  position  of  the  school 
is  central,  but,  as  families  are  moving  out  of  town  more  and  more, 
it  is  a  serious  question  whether  the  school  ought  not  itself  to  be 
moved  to  another  district  of  the  city.  It  v.ould  be  well  if,  in 
view  of  the  new  regulations  for  the  training  of  pupil  teachers,  a 
much  closer  connexion  could  be  formed  between  this  branch  of 
the  College  and  the  Pupil  Teacher  Centre  in  Colquitt  Street. 
The  salaries  paid  to  the  assistant  mistresses  in  the  school  require 
attention.  The  arrangement  by  which  some  of  the  assistant 
mistresses  are  required  to  board  with  the  headmistress  seems  to 
call  for  reconsideration.  It  would  probably  be  found  better  to 
pay  a  rather  larger  salary  in  these  cases,  and  to  leave  the 
teachers  to  find  their  own  lodgings.  The  trafiic  passing  over  the 
sets  in  the  street  makes  the  front  part  of  the  house  noisy.  It 
would  be  well  if  wood  pavement  or  asphalt  could  be  laid  down  in 
front  of  the  school. 

3.— Aid  to  Public  Non-Municipal  Secondary  Schools 
IN  THE  City. 

The  plan,  initiated  by  the  late  Technical  Instruction 
Committee,  and  adopted  by  the  Education  Committee,  of 
giving  grants  to  the  various  non-municipal  secondary  schools  of 
a  public  character  in  the  cit}-,  has  been  found  to  work  well  in 
practice,  and  I  recommend  its  continuance  and  development. 
The  capitation  grants,  especially  those  paid  to  boys'  schools, 
should,  I  think,  be  increased ;  and,  in  order  to  encourage  a 
longer  stay  in  the  schools,  it  would  also  be  expedient  to  offer  a 
special  grant  on  a  higher  scale  in  respect  of  all  pupils  who 
complete  in  the  school  a  course  of  study  extending  over  at  least 
the  four  years  between  their  twelfth  and  sixteenth  birthdays. 
All  grants  in  aid  should  be  dependent  on  the  schools  being 
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regularly  inspected  and  found  efficient  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion or  some  University  authority  approved  by  the  Committee. 
I  would  also  suggest  that  the  Committee  should  consider  the 
desirability  of  helping  to  improve  the  libraries,  and  the  collec- 
tions of  maps  and  of  other  educational  apparatus,  in  these 
schools.  The  books,  &c.  chosen  after  consideration  of  lists  of 
needs  submitted  by  each  school  in  question,  might  remain  the 
property  of  the  Committee,  and  be  stamped  with  its  mark,  but 
might  be  deposited  in  the  custody  of  the  school  authorities  for 
use  in  the  school  so  long  as  the  work  of  the  school  continued  to 
be  recognised  by  the  Committee  as  efficient. 

4. — Manual  Training  School. 

My  inquiries  have  led  me  to  think  that  there  is  need  in 
Liverpool  for  a  new  type  of  school,  taking  boys  from  the  public 
elementary  schools  at  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  keeping 
them  up  to  fifteen  or  sixteen,  with  a  course  of  instruction  in 
which  manual  training  would  be  given  an  important  place.  In 
the  engineering  trades,  boys  are  not  taken  as  apprentices  till 
they  are  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  result  is  that  there  is  a 
gap  between  their  leaving  the  elementary  school  and  entering 
upon  their  apprenticeship.  This  gap  the  work  of  a  manual 
training  school  would  profitably  fill.  The  course  of  training  in 
the  school  should  be  specially  designed  to  lead  up  to  the 
engineering  trades,  but  would  be  useful  for  those  intending  to 
enter  other  constructive  occupations. 

It  would  not  be  the  aim  of  such  a  school  actually  to  teach 
a  trade  or  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  apprenticeship.  Its 
purpose  would  be  to  fit  the  boys  to  learn  their  trade  more 
quickly  when  the  time  came,  by  giving  them  a  well-graded 
preparatory  course  in  practical  handwork,  combined  with  a 
scientific  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the 
occupations  by  which  the  pupils  intended  afterwards  to  earn 
their  hving.  Mathematics,  drawing  and  natural  science  would 
thus,  along  with  manual  training,  form  an  important  part  of  the 
curriculum.  But  the  school  course  should  also  give  ample  time 
for  the  teaching  of  English  (including  composition,  national 
history  and  literature)  in  order  to  kindle  the  imagination  of  the 
boys,  to  give  them  an  ideal  of  citizenship,  to  cultivate  in  them 
a  love  for  some  masterpieces  of  the  national  literature,  and  to 
train  their  power  of  expressing  themselves  in  good,  clear  English. 
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It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  narrow  down  the  course  of  study 
at  a  manual  traming  school  to  shop-work  and  science.  The 
humanities  are  needed  in  it  as  well.  Special  care  should  also  be 
given  to  ph}sical  training.  The  aim  of  the  school  would  be  to 
turn  out  a  number  of  keen  young  fellows,  vigorous  in  body,  alert 
in  mind,  proud  of  their  country,  clever  with  their  hands,  with  a 
good  hold  on  mathematics,  with  some  knowledge  of  scientific 
method,  and  fitted  to  do  credit  to  themselves  and  to  Liverpool  in 
the  engineering  trades,  or  in  other  industries  which  their  skill 
and  trained  practical  ability  might  in  time  do  much  to  promote 
in  the  city. 

Entrance  to  the  school  should  be  confined  to  those  whose 
work  in  the  elementary  school  had  proved  their  fitness  to  profit 
by  the  more  advanced  work  of  the  manual  training  school.  The 
course  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  allow  those  boys  who  wished 
to  stay  three  years  to  pass  through  a  graded  training  extending 
over  that  time.  Many  of  the  boys,  however,  would  probably 
leave  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  If  the  week's  school-work 
were  to  amount  to  thirty  hours,  the  division  of  time  between  the 

various  subjects  might  be  somewhat  as  follows : — 

Hours  Weekly. 
English  (including  written  and  oral  composition, 
national  history,  literature,  and,  for  part  of 
the  course,  geography)         ...         ...         ...  6 

Mathematics  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  5 

Natural  Science  (physics  and  chemistry,  mag- 
netism and  electricity,  and  a  general  course 
in  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics;  6 

Manual  Training  and  Drawing  ...  ...         .  -  10 

Physical  Training  ...         ...         ...         ...  3 


30 

The  manual  training,  or  shop-work,  course  would  be  correlated 
with  the  course  in  drawing  (which  should  not  ignore  the  artistic 
side)  and  with  some  parts  of  the  instruction  in  natural  science. 
It  might  begin,  in  the  first  year,  with  a  course  in  carpentry  and 
joinery,  combined  with  a  course  in  mechanical  and  freehand 
drawing.  The  next  year's  course,  continuing  the  mechanical 
and  freehand  drawing,  might  include  wood-turning  as  pre- 
paratory to  pattern-making,  pattern-making  work,  and  the  first 
part  of  a  course  in  forging  and  blacksmitbmg.     The  latter  might 
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be  continued  in  the  third  year,  and  be  followed  by  a  course  in 
iron-fitting  and  elementary  machine-tool  work. 

A  manual  training  school  of  this  kind  should  really  be  a 
school,  with  a  corporate  life  of  its  own,  and  not  merely  an 
aggregate  of  separate  classes.  A  plam  building  of  simple  con- 
struction would  be  the  most  appropriate  for  its  work,  but  it 
would  be  desirable  that  the  rooms  for  class  work  should  be  well 
furnished  and  decorated  with  good  taste. 

The  chief  difficulty  would  be  to  find  the  right  teachers.  It 
is  essential  that  they  should  be  able  to  manage  boys,  skilful  in 
imparting  their  knowledge,  and,  in  the  manual  training  depart- 
ment, men  of  practical  experience  in  shop-work.  The  danger 
would  be  lest  the  school  should  fall  either  into  the  hands  of 
men  who  were  good  at  shop-work,  but  had  no  experience  of 
teaching  boys  and  of  organising  school  life,  or  into  the  hands 
of  men  who  knew  about  school  management,  but  were  deficient 
in  their  practical  knowledge  of  shop- work.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
combination  of  the  two  kinds  of  experience.  Probably  if  the 
Committee  saw  fit  to  venture  on  such  an  experiment  as  is  here 
suggested  (and  experiment  for  some  years  it  would  be),  their 
best  course  would  be  to  find  some  thoroughly  qualified  practical 
man,  with  a  strong  interest  in,  and  experience  of,  teaching,  and 
after  nominating  him  as  headmaster,  to  send  him  to  the  United 
States  to  make  a  careful  study  of  what  is  now  being  done  there 
in  the  manual  training  schools.  On  his  return  ht  should  be 
asked  to  submit  a  draft  plan  of  work  for  the  school,  and  inquiry 
might  then  be  made  for  suitable  members  of  the  teaching  staff, 
the  importance  of  having  good  English  teaching  in  the  school 
being  steadily  borne  in  mind  from  the  first.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  move  with  great  care  over  all  this  new  ground,  and 
the  suggested  school  could  certainly  not  be  brought  into  working 
order  without  considerable  delay.  But  everything  would  depend 
upon  having  the  right  men  as  teachers,  and  upon  fixing  a  curri- 
culum in  which  their  special  skill  and  experience  would  have  scope. 
The  difficulties  in  the  v/ay  are  serious,  but  not  insuperable.  If 
the  experiment  succeeded,  it  would  have  far-reaching  influence 
in  English  education.  The  school  would  be  rather  a  costly 
one  to  establish  and  maintain,  and,  at  present,  no  Government 
grants  could  be  earned  by  it.  In  some  respects  the  suggested 
curriculum  is  not  unlike  that  formerly  laid  down  for  secondary 
schools  in  Division  A,  but  the  difference  between  them  is  that 
the  course  outlined  above  lays  much  greater  stress  on  shop-work. 
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This  suggestion  for  a  manual  training  school  is  in  some 
respects  confirmed  by  the  report  of  the  Special  Sub-Committee 
appointed  by  the  late  Technical  Instruction  Committee  in  1901, 
to  consider  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  day  technical  school 
for  boys.  But  to  my  regret  1  do  not  feel  able  to  concur  in  the 
Sub-Committee's  recommendation  that  the  school  should  be 
established  in  the  Central  Technical  School  building.  In  the 
latter  premises,  there  is  no  room  for  a  playground,  and  it  would 
not  even  be  possible  to  use  the  roof  conveniently  for  such  a 
purpose.  This  objection  seems  fatal  to  the  plan  of  using  part 
of  the  Central  Technical  School  building  as  a  manual  training 
day  school,  excellent  as  it  would  otherwise  be  to  make  this  use 
of  the  accommodation'  and  appliances  in  the  day  timie.  If, 
therefore,  the  Committee  decide  to  establish  a  manual  training 
school,  there  v/ould  be  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  using  some 
building,  if  a  suitable  one  could  be  found,  in  the  north  end  of 
the  city,  and  in  the  district  where  the  engineering  trades  are 
strong. 

5. — Recognition  of  Efficient  Private  Schools. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  Education  Committee  should 
take  steps  to  encourage  and  recognise  efficiency  in  the  private 
schools,  in  which  are  now  to  be  found  not  far  short  of  a  third  of 
the  total  number  of  pupils  receiving  secondary  education  in 
Liverpool.  Some  of  the  private  schools  are  doing  work  of 
exceptional  excellence  ;  many  others  would  quickly  respond  to 
overtures  of  encouragement  from  the  Education  Committee. 
Success  in  passing  a  few  pupils  through  external  examinations 
should  not  be  regarded  as  in  itself  a  sufficient  test  of  the 
educational  efficiency  of  the  whole  work  of  a  school.  I  would 
suggest,  therefore,  that  all  the  private  schools  should  be  invited 
to  place  themselves  under  periodical  inspection  in  order  that 
their  intellectual  efficiency  may  be  publicly  attested,  and  the 
suitability  and  good  sanitation  of  their  premises  guaranteed. 
The  schools  would  be  helped  by  the  suggestions  as  to  educational 
methods  which  they  would  receive  from  the  inspectors,  and 
parents  would  be  able  to  assure  themselves  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools  to  which  they  might  contemplate  sending  their 
children.  In  view,  however,  of  the  costhness  of  adequate 
inspection,  especially  when  arranged  for  independently  by  a 
number  of  small  schools,  it  seems  desirable  that  the  Education 
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Committee  should  itself  provide  inspection,  and  invite  the  private 
schools  of  the  city  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  free  of  charge.  At 
intervals  of  three  or  four  years,  the  more  important  private 
schools  should  have  an  opportunity  of  submitting  their  work  to 
a  comprehensive  inspection,  conducted  by  two  or  three  inspectors 
who  would  carefully  look  into  and  advise  upon  the  various 
branches  of  instruction.  For  such  inspection,  arrangements 
might  be  made  with  the  University,  or  some  other  outside  body 
approved  by  the  Board  of-  Education.  For  the  smaller  schools  a 
simpler  method  of  inspection  would  suffice.  It  would  also  be 
well  to  allow  private  schools,  if  they  so  preferred,  to  select  their 
own  agency  for  inspection,  but  in  that  case  the  cost  should  be 
defrayed  by  the  school  itself,  and  the  Education  Committee 
would  naturally  require  that  any  proposal  for  such  inspection 
should  be  submitted  for  its  approval  beforehand,  if  it  were 
intended  to  found  a  claim  for  recognition  upon  its  results. 

Private  schools,  whose  educational  efficiency  was  thus 
regularly  attested  by  inspection,  might  be  granted  the  following 
substantial  privileges : — 

(a)  the  right  of  sending  in  their  pupils  as  candidates  for 

the  City  Scholarships. 

(b)  admission  to  the  City  Educational  Directory  described 

below,  and 

(c)  the  loan  from  the  Education  Committee  of  books  of 

reference  for  the  school  library,  of  maps,  of  illustrations 

for  the  teaching  of  history  and  literature,  and  of  other 

educational  apparatus. 

It  is  by  means  of  such  loans  that  the  educational  equipment 

of  the  schools  might  be  materially  improved  at  an  expense  which 

would  be  small  compared  with  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the 

community  from  the  arrangement.     The  books  and  apparatus 

so  lent  would  remain  the  property  of  the  Education  Committee, 

but  might  be  left  (with  periodical  renewals)  in  the  keeping  of  the 

registered  school  so  long  as  its  efficiency,  as  tested  by  inspection, 

was  maintained. 

6. — Strengthening  of  the  Upper  Departments  of  the 

Public  Elementary  Schools. 

The  development  in  Liverpool  of  higher  departments  in 
the  public  elementary  schools  has  a  close  bearing  on  the  relations 
between    elementary    and    secondary    education.       The    head 
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teachers  of  the  elementary  schools  have  been  encouraged  to  keep 
on  beyond  the  standards  those  of  their  pupils  who  are  willing  to 
remain.  In  the  week  ended  31st  July,  1903,  there  were  in  the 
public  elementary  schools  of  Liverpool  716  pupils  beyond 
Standard  VII.  Of  these,  375  were  boys  and  341  girls.  Of  the 
boys,  258  were  in  Council  schools  and  117  in  Voluntary  schools. 
Of  the  girls,  263  were  in  Council  schools  and  78  in  Voluntary 
schools.  Forty-three  of  the  boys  and  eighty-one  of  the  girls 
were  fifteen  years  of  age  and  upwards.  Four  schools  are  of 
special  interest  as  illustrating  this  development— Brae  Street, 
Arnot  Street,  Sefton  Park,  and  St.  Margaret's,  Prince's  Road. 

No  one  can  study  English  education  at  the  present  time 
without  being  impressed  by  the  increasing  desire  of  great 
numbers  of  artisans  to  secure  better  educational  advantages  for 
their  children.  At  first  sight  it  may  appear  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  number  of  secondary  schools  will  meet  this  desire.  It 
is  true  that,  so  far  as  cases  of  special  ability  are  concerned, 
nothing  will  do  more  to  help  forward  the  children  of  parents  of 
narrow  means  than  the  provision  of  thoroughly  efficient  and 
generally  accessible  secondary  day  schools,  if  combined  with  a 
liberal  supply  of  scholarships  and  of  maintenance  allowances. 
But  something  more  than  this  is  wanted  to  meet  the  needs  of 
boys  and  girls  who  require  a  kind  of  teaching  which  is  a  little 
beyond  the  scope  of  an  ordinary  elementary  education,  but  who 
are  intended  to  leave  school  at  fifteen  and  do  not  therefore  wish 
to  embark  upon  a  course  extending  over  the  four  years  from 
twelve  to  sixteen.  A  fragment  of  a  secondary  school  course 
will  not  serve  their  best  interests,  and  the  work  of  the  secondary 
school  is  injured  by  their  failure  to  go  through  the  whole  of  the 
course.  A  secondary  school  cannot  at  one  and  the  same  time 
provide  the  most  efficient  intellectual  training  for  pupils  who  are 
taking  the  full  course,  and  also  furnish  the  most  suitable 
instruction  for  those  who  want  a  short  but  useful  supplement  to 
the  work  which  they  have  done  in  the  standards  of  the 
elementary  school.  The  most  economical  and  satisfactory  way 
of  meeting  these  two  different  needs  is  to  be  found  in  confining 
the  secondary  schools  to  their  own  specific  work  and  in 
developing  at  the  same  time  the  higher  departments  of  some  of 
the  elementary  schools.  It  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of 
having  elementary  and  secondary  education  in  the  city  under 
the  supervision  of  the  same  authority  that  this  development  of 
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higher  departments  in  the  elementary  schools  can  be  so  guided 

as  to  strengthen,  instead  of  mjuring,  the  welfare  of  the 
secondary  schools.  On  the  intellectual  side,  the  chief  difference 
between  these  two  types  of  school  would  turn  upon  certaui 
differences  in  the  subject-matter  of  their  courses  of  study 
and  upon  the  different  degrees  of  continuity  in  their  work. 
The  higher  departments  of  the  elementary  schools  have,  in 
a  sense,  a  missionary  part  to  play.  A  great  part  of  this 
work  lies  in  persuading  parents  to  keep  their  children 
longer  at  school.  Many  children,  whose  parents  would 
never  consent  in  present  circumstances  to  send  them  on  to  a 
secondary  school  at  tv.  elve  years  of  age,  are  brought  on,  from 
point  to  point,  by  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  upper  depart- 
ment of  their  elementary  school.  Tlie  teachers  in  these  schools 
exert  themselves  to  encourage  esprit  dc  corps.  They  find  a 
natural  pleasure  in  being  able  to  retain  in  their  schools  children 
whose  school  training  would  otherwise  have  been  cut  short. 
And  parents  find  it  convenient  to  have  these  further  educational 
opportunities  for  their  children  within  close  reach  of  their  own 
homes.  Moreover,  it  is  through  the  channel  of  the  upper 
departments  of  the  public  elementary  schools,  leading  up  to 
preparatory  classes  at  a  Pupil  Teacher  Centre,  that  we  are  likely 
in  future  to  draw  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  teachers 
for  the  elementary  schools. 

For  these  reasons,  it  seems  desirable  that,  pari  passu  with 
the  improvenient  of  the  secondary  schools,  steps  should 
be  taken  to  strengthen  the  work  done  in  the  upper 
departments  of  the  public  eleirentary  schools,  whether 
Council  or  Voluntary.  In  order  that  the  work  of  the  upper 
departments  of  the  public  elementary  schools  may  be  improved 
in  intellectual  quality,  it  is  necessary  that  the  staffing  should  be 
improved,  and  desirable  that  the  pupils  should  be  more 
systematically  taught  how  to  work  for  themselves.  To  the  latter 
end,  more  individual  teaching  is  indispensable.  It  is  much  to  be 
desired  that,  in  Standards  VI.,  VII.  and  upw-ards  in  the  public 
elementary  schools  there  should  be  one  certificated  teacher 
provided  for  every  forty-five  pupils  on  the  rolls  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school-year.  It  would  also  be  beneficial  if  the  advantage 
of  a  similar  change  in  staffing  could  be  extended  to  Standard  V.* 

'•'  In  m:ikin<;  this  sii^rrestion,  I  do  not  overlook  tlie  very  srreat  importance  of 
having;  small  classes  for  the  vf)iinL,'er  cliildreu  in  tlie  schools,  more  particularly  for 
lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Grammar  and  English  Composition,  but  this  matter,  unlike 
that  referred  to  in  the  text,  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this  report. 
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A  special  equipment  grant  might  also  be  given  to  each  upper 
department  in  respect  of  the  ex-standard  children.  By  these 
improvements,  the  upper  departments  of  the  elementary  schools 
would  be  enabled  to  render  a  greatly  increased  service  to  the 
educational  life  of  the  city. 

I  should  add  that  tliere  seems  no  sufficient  reason  why,  save 
in  very  exceptional  cases,  children  should  be  allowed  to  stay  on 
in  the  upper  departments  of  the  elementary  schools  beyond  the 
close  of  the  year  in  which  occurs  their  fifteenth  birthday. 
The  number  of  puj^ils  beyond  that  age  in  the  present  upper 
departments  is  alwa}'s  comparatively  small,  and  one  would  think 
that  most  parents  who  are  willing  to  keep  their  boys  and  girls  at 
school  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  might  be  persuaded  without  much 
difficulty  to  transfer  them  at  the  proper  time  to  a  secondary  school. 
But  the  essential  thing  is  to  get  the  best  work  possible  both  from 
the  secondary  schools  and  from  the  upper  departments  of  the 
elementary  schools,  not  to  curtail  either  in  the  supposed  interests 
of  the  other.  From  the  point  of  view  taken  in  this  report,  each 
t\'pe  of  school  is  needed  in  Liverpool.  Once  get  the  two  kinds 
of  school  so  equipped  as  each  to  do  its  own  work  with  full 
efiiciency,  and  it  will  be  found  that  each  has  its  own  province  and 
its  own  great  opportunity  of  meeting  a  public  need. 

7. — Development  of  the  Scholarship  System. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  coiumunity  to  give  to  picked 
boys  and  girls  of  intellectual  prom.ise  an  effective  opportunity  of 
availing  themselves  of  those  more  advanced  forms  of  education 
from  which  the)-  v/ould  otherwise  be  shut  out  by  the  narrow 
means  of  their  parents,  or  by  other  circumstances.  But  it  is 
not  to  the  interest  of  the  community  to  push  forward  large 
numbers  of  persons  of  mediocre  abilities  into  callings,  the  duties 
of  which  they  are  not  intellectually  competent  to  discharge.  In 
the  selection  of  scholars  som.e  form  of  competitive  examination 
must  act  as  a  sifter.  ]^Iechanical  tests  alone,  however,  unless 
supplemented  b}'  a  process  of  individual  discrimiination,  do  not 
suffice  for  the  picking  out  of  those  who  are  most  likely  to  profit 
by  further  educational  advantages.  The  recommendations, 
therefore,  which  I  am  about  to  submit  will,  if  approved,  involve, 
for  their  successful  application,  a  good  deal  of  personal  trouble 
TiK-'l  consideration  of  individu^il  cases  on  the  part  of  members  of 
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the  Education  Committee.  But  those  who  best  know  the  inner 
working  of  the  educational  hfe  of  Liverpool  will  be  the  most 
confident  in  their  belief  that  such  personal  care  will  be  given 
gladly  and  without  stint  to  the  delicate  task  of  assigning  aid,  at 
the  right  time  and  in  suitable  amounts,  to  those  who  deserve 
assistance  to  pursue  a  higher  course  of  study. 

The  junior  scholarships  hitherto  provided  in  Liverpool  have 
not  been  numerous.  During  the  six  years  preceding  1904,  not 
more  than  eight  junior  City  scholarships  have  been  awarded  in 
any  one  year.  When  to  these  are  added  the  Council  of 
Education  scholarships  (about  14  per  annum),  the  number  is  still 
small."  A  more  ample  provision  may  probably  be  needed.  The 
value  of  a  more  extended  junior  scholarship  system  is,  however, 
conditioned  by  the  state  of  the  secondary  schools.  To  raise  the 
latter  to  a  much  higher  plane  of  intellectual  efficiency,  and  to 
increase  the  number  of  municipal  secondary  schools  in  the  city, 
are  the  first  steps  to  be  taken.  An  extensive  junior  scholarship 
system  will  be  a  corollary.  It  will  be  much  more  advantageous 
to  multiply  scholarships  when  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  secondary  schools  to  which  the  scholars  are  to  be  sent. 

Nor  is  it  expedient  suddenly  to  make  any  very  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  junior  scholarships  offered.  The  successful 
working  of  a  scholarship  system  is  a  matter  of  growth.  What 
it  really  involves  is  a  habit  of  mind  on  the  part  of  parents,  a 
disposition  to  make  great  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  the  education 
of  their  children  ;  and  also  a  closer  co-operation  than  has  been 
possible  heretofore  between  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Little  real  profit  would  be  derived  from  an 
attempt  to  start  a  full-blown  scholarship  system  at  short  notice. 
To  work  up  gradually,  on  clearly  defined  principles,  to  a  large 
scheme,  itself  constantly  re-adjusted  to  the  complex  facts  and 
conditions  which  experience  will  bring  to  fight,  seems  likely  to 
prove  the  wiser  course.  In  what  follows,  therefore,  I  propose 
to  confine  myself  to  suggesting  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee  the  outline  of  a  plan,  and  to  indicating  limits  within 
which  the  outlay  on  scholarships  might  prudently  be  confined. 
There  is  no  formula  of  general  application  which  can  guide  us  as 
to  the  number  of  scholarships  which  should  be  offered  per  1,000 

*  In  the  year  1904  the  number  of  Junior  City  Scholarships  was  increased  to  40 
(20  for  boys  aiid  20  for  iri'ls),  and  they  were  made  tenable  for  4  years  instead  of  3  as 
formerly.     The  whole  of  these  scholarships  have  just  been  awarded. 
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of  the  school  population.  The  practice  in  different  localities 
varies  within  a  wide  range. 

The  scholarships  may  conveniently  be  grouped  in  seven 
classes.  I.  Junior  City  Scholarships,  tenable  at  secondary 
schools.  This  class  would  include  certain  special  scholarships  for 
those  intending  to  become  pupil  teachers.  II.  Senior  City 
Scholarships,  tenable  at  places  of  higher  education,  including 
the  present  Senior  City  Scholarships  tenable  at  the  day  classes 
at  the  University  of  Liverpool.  III.  Scholarships  tenable  at  the 
suggested  Manual  Training  School,  at  the  Branch  Technical 
Centres,  and  at  the  Central  Technical  School.  IV.  Scholarships 
tenable   at  the  evening  classes  of   the   School   of   Commerce. 

V.  Scholarships    tenable    at    the    Municipal    School    of    Art. 

VI.  Scholarships  tenable  at  the  Liverpool  School  of  Music,  or 
some  other  approved  institution  of  a  similar  character.  VII. 
Scholarships  tenable  at  the  Training  School  of  Cookery  in 
Colquitt  Street,  and  at  the  day  school  of  Domestic  Science. 

/. — ynnioy  City  Scliolarsliips. 

In  the  municipal  secondary  day  schools  for  boys  (i.e.,  the 
Institute  and,  if  it  should  be  transferred  to  the  City  Council,  the 
College  in  Shaw  Street)  it  would  be  well  to  reserve  not  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  places  for  scholarship-holders,  who  would 
pay  no  fee.  In  the  proposed  municipal  secondary  schools 
for  girls,  about  one-sixth  of  the  places  might  be  so  reserved.  To 
give  more  would  be  to  endanger  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and, 
even  within  the  above  limits,  care  would  be  needed  to  prevent 
the  award  of  scholarships  to  boys  or  girls  of  insufficient  ability. 
But  the  working  of  the  new  s}'stem  would  probably  result  in  a 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  well-qualified  candidates. 

There  seems  no  reason  for  confining  the  tenure  of  more  than 
a  small  proportion  of  the  junior  scholarships  (say  one-fifth  of 
the  whole)  to  particular  schools.  The  scholars  might  well  be 
left  to  choose  for  themselves  among  the  various  municipal  and 
non-municipal  approved  secondary  schools  in  the  city.  The 
great  majority  would  doubtless  go  to  the  municipal  secondary 
schools.  But  freedom  of  choice  would  have  great  advantages, 
and  would  serve  within  certain  limits  as  an  index  of  the  general 
estimate  of  the  relative  efiiciency  of  the  various  schools  in 
question. 
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It  would  be  desirable  that  the  admission  to  the  competition 
for  junior  scholarships  should  be  hmited  to  candidates  under 
twelve  years  of  age  on  the  last  day  of  September  next  following 
the  examination.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  scholarships  might  be 
confined  to  children  who  had  attended  a  public  elementary  day 
school  in  the  city  during  the  two  years  preceding  the  examination. 
A  sufficient  number  of  candidates  would  apparently  be  forth- 
coming if  admission  to  the  competition  were  confined  to  those 
already  in  Standard  VI.,  but,  in  cases  where  it  seemed  desirable, 
a  special  extension  might  be  made  to  Standard  V.  All 
candidates  for  the  scholarships  should  be  the  children  of  parents 
resident  in  the  city  during  the  twelve  months  immediately 
preceding  the  examination,  or  ratepayers  in  the  city  for  the 
same  period. 

The  scholarships  should  carry  with  them  an  allowance  for 
books.  This  might  fairly  be  fixed  at  ;^5  for  the  complete  period 
of  four  years,  for  which  the  scholarships  (subject  to  satisfactory 
annual  reports  of  conduct  and  progress)  should  be  tenable.  The 
Committee  might  also  well  reserve  discretion  to  award,  Vn  here  it 
seemed  desirable,  an  allowance  to  cover  tram  fares  or  railway 
expenses. 

The  question  how  best  to  award  the  Junior  City  Scholar- 
ships is  a  difficult  one.  The  system,  in  its  present  form,  is 
faulty,  because  it  induces  "  cram  "  and  special  coaching.  On 
the  other  hand,  inquiry  shows  that  the  idea,  attractive  at  first 
sight,  of  awarding  the  scholarships  without  competitive  examina- 
tion, but  on  the  nomination  of  the  head  teacher  of  the  school 
from  which  the  candidate  comes,  is  impracticable.  No  one 
school  has  year  by  year  exactly  the  same  number  of  pupils 
deserving  a  scholarship.  Nor  does  the  mere  number  of  pupils 
in  a  school  give  any  criterion  as  to  the  number  of  scholars  who 
ought  to  be  chosen  from  it.  Again,  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
attach  even  one  scholarship  annually  to  each  of  the  boys'  and 
girls'  departments  in  all  of  the  public  elementary  schools  in 
Liverpool,  while  to  skip  a  year  might  inflict  injustice  on  a  most 
deserving  candidate.  Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
account  the  non-public  elementary  schools  from  which  many 
scholars  would  be  drawn.  We  are,  therefore,  driven  to  a  third 
plan,  which  seeks  to  combine  the  advantages  of  nomination  and 
of  competition. 

The  headmaster  or  headmistress  of  each  public  elementary 
school  in  the  city,  and  of  any  other  school  of  recognised  efficiency, 
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might  be  allowed  to  nominate,  as  candidates  for  the  scholarship- 
competition,  pupils,  otherwise  qualified  in  respect  of  age,  attain- 
ment, character  and  promise,  whose  parents  were  prepared  to 
send  them,  if  elected,  to  a  secondary  school  for  the  four  years' 
course.  There  need  be  no  absolute  limit  on  the  number  of  such 
nominations,  as  the  number  of  qualified  candidates  would 
naturally  vary  in  different  schools  according  to  the  size  of  the 
upper  standards  and  from  year  to  year.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Education  Committee  should  appoint  an  Examination 
Board,  consisting  of  a  Chairman  (experienced  in  examining 
children,  but  not  connected  either  with  the  elementary  or 
secondary  schools  of  the  city),  and,  say,  twelve  other  members. 
Of  these  twelve,  half  should  be  women.  All  the  twelve  members 
should  be  teachers,  six  from  the  elementary,  and  six  from 
the  secondary  schools  of  the  city.  This  rather  large 
number  is  suggested  in  order  that  among  the  men  and 
women  members  alike,  there  might  be  experience  of  the  different 
types  of  elementary  and  of  secondary  schools  in  Liverpool.  The 
Board  would  have  close  personal  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
of  work  in  the  schools,  and  much  advantage  would  be  derived 
from  the  resulting  interchange  of  experience.  In  case  of 
differences  of  opinion,  the  Chairman  would  act  as  moderator. 
The  purpose  of  having  a  practical  Board  of  this  kind  would  be 
to  secure  the  choice  of  those  candidates  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  best  fitted  to  judge,  were  most  suitable  to  go  forward  with 
scholarships  to  the  secondary  schools.  In  such  a  decision,  those 
who  know  the  conditions  under  which  the  candidates  have  been 
trained,  and  those  who  know  the  work  of  the  schools  into  which, 
on  election,  the  candidates  must  pass,  have  each  a  right  to  be 
heard.  The  Examination  Board  would  first  make  arrangements 
for  the  holding  of  a  written  examination  of  all  the  candidates. 
The  papers  should  aim  at  testing  the  abilities  of  the  children  as 
shown  by  their  answers  to  questions  upon  the  work  which  they 
would  naturally  be  doing  at  school.  Cram  subjects  should 
be  shut  out.  We  are  thus  practically  limited  to  the  subjects 
taught  to  all  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  subjects  of 
written  examination  might,  therefore,  be  (i)  simple  English 
composition,  with  a  view  to  testing  power  of  expression  in  the 
mother  tongue,  and  ability  to  write  neatly  and  accurately  a 
passage  of  standard  English  from  dictation;  (2)  arithmetic, 
including    simple    and    compound    rules,    decimal    and    vulgar 
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fractions,  and  the  unitary  method  ;  (3)  a  shnple  paper  in  history 
(special  attention  being  given  to  the  hves  of  great  men  and 
women),  and  in  geography  (especially  that  of  the  home  district)  ; 
and  (4)  drawing.  The  written  examination  should  be  followed 
by  an  oral  examination.  This  might  be  conducted  in  two 
divisions  (boys  and  girls)  by  two  Sub-Committees  of  the  Board. 
It  would  be  well  that  all  candidates  should  come  up  for  the 
oral  examination,  but  if  (as  might  eventually  happen)  the 
number  of  candidates  for  the  written  examination  became  very 
large,  it  might  be  confined  to  candidates  whose  paper  work 
showed  special  promise.* 

In  the  oral  examination,  the  candidates  could  be  taken  in 
batches  of  four  or  five.  Part  of  the  test  should  be  reading  aloud. 
By  means  of  this  double  test  of  written  and  oral  examination, 
experienced  teachers  and  examiners  would  be  best  able  to  select 
the  candidates  of  real  promise,  who  had  been  soundly  taught 
and  not  crammed.  The  names  of  those  elected  to  scholarships 
might  be  issued  in  alphabetical  order.  It  would  be  unnecessary, 
and  on  many  grounds  undesirable,  to  announce  the  successful 
candidates  in  order  of  merit. 

The  question  of  pupil  teacher  bursaries  has  already  been 
discussed.  Other  bursaries  (or  maintenance  allowances  held  in 
addition  to  scholarships)  ought,  I  would  suggest,  in  no  case  to 
begin  before  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  should  be  given 
according  to  individual  need,  not  as  a  premium  added  to  the 
scholarship.  If  a  bursary  were  regarded  as  a  fixed  appendage 
to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  scholarships,  the  result  would  be 
that  the  scholarships  thus  loaded  would  become  the  prizes  in 
the  competition ;  that  the  candidates  who  were  successful  in 
winning  scholarships  would  have  to  be  classified  in  order  of 
merit ;  that  the  inducements  to  get  special  "  coaching  "  for  the 
scholarship  examination  would  be  much  increased,  to  the  injury 
of  those  concerned ;  and  that  the  bursaries  would  often  fall  to 
the  portion  of  candidates   whose   parents   could   afford   to  do 

*  During  my  visit  to  Liverpool  I  had  the  advantage  of  talking  over  some  of  the 
details  of  this  plan  with  many  teachers.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  head  masters 
of  seven  boys'  departments  of  public  elementary  schools  were  present,  we  went 
carefully  into  the  numbers  of  boys  whom,  if  the  plan  were  at  work,  they  would 
themselves  nominate  for  the  competition.  Out  of  2,570  boys  in  their  schools,  they 
beheved  that  they  could  nominate  17  as  (1)  of  sufficient  abihty  and  (2)  likely  to  be 
allowed  by  their  parents  to  go  forward  to  a  four  years'  course  at  a  secondary  school. 
If  this  proportion  (between  6  and  7  per  1,000)  were  to  hold  good  in  other  cases, 
about  260  boys  and  about  the  same  number  of  girls  would  enter  the  competition  from 
the  public  elementary  schools  of  Liverpool. 
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without  them.  It  seems  desirable,  therefore  that  the  Education 
Committee  should  reserve  to  itself  the  award  of  bursaries  for 
maintenance  allowance,  according  to  the  result  of  private 
investigation  into  the  circumstances  of  those  scholars  whose 
parents  might  make  application  for  such  aid.  In  a  city  of  the 
size  of  Liverpool,  such  an  arrangement  could  well  be  carried  out 
by  a  Sub-Committee  of  the  Education  Authority  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  Though  a  normal  maximum  scale  might  well  be 
fixed  for  bursaries,  the  plan  suggested  here  would  allow  of  the 
amount  of  the  different  bursaries  being  adjusted  to  the  actual 
needs  of  the  recipients.  The  Liverpool  bursaries  for  the 
third  and  fourth  years  are  at  present  £"12  and  £\'-i  respectively. 
The  bursaries  proposed  at  Manchester  for  the  corresponding 
years  are  ^^15  and  £17  los.  od.  The  Salford  bursaries  are  £10. 
The  new  regulations  for  the  training  of  pupil  teachers  make 
it  necessary  to  suggest  a  special  category  of  Junior  City  Scholar- 
ships and  of  bursaries,  in  addition  to  the  general  scheme  outlined 
above.  Cases  may  arise  in  which,  half  way  through  their 
secondary  school  course,  boys  or  girls  may  decide  to  enter  at 
sixteen  for  pupil-teacherhood.  The  services  of  these  intending 
recruits,  if  suitable,  ought  to  be  secured.  It  seems  desirable, 
therefore,  that  the  Committee  should  in  future  be  prepared  to 
give  free  education  and  a  bursary  to  any  boy  of  fourteen  years 
of  age  who,  having  been  already  in  one  of  the  municipal 
secondary  schools  from  the  age  of  twelve,  signifies  his  intention 
of  becoming  a  pupil  teacher  at  sixteen,  and  is  judged  suitable 
for  such  duties.  In  this  case  the  parent  should  be  required 
to  give  an  undertaking  to  repay  the  amount  so  paid  to,  or  in 
respect  of,  his  son,  in  the  event  of  the  latter  subsequently  not 
fulfilling  his  expressed  intention.  A  bursary  might  be  given  on 
like  conditions  at  fourteen  to  any  boy  who,  having  held  a 
scholarship  since  twelve,  then  expresses  his  intention  to  become 
a  pupil  teacher  at  sixteen.  The  Committee  might  also  give  on 
like  conditions  free  education  (but  without  a  bursary)  to  girls 
who,  having  been  already  in  one  of  the  municipal  secondary 
schools  from  the  age  of  twelve,  signify  at  fourteen  years  of  age 
their  intention  of  becoming  pupil  teachers  at  sixteen. 

//. — Senior   City  Scholarships. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  number  of  senior  scholarships, 
tenable  at  a  place  of  higher  education,  should  be  increased.     At 
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present  eight  are  offered,  of  the  value  of  ^,30  a  year  for  three 
years,  plus  free  admission  to  lecture  courses  and  laboratory  work, 
and  tenable  at  the  University  of  Liverpool.  Whatever  might 
be  decided  as  to  some  of  the  scholarships,  I  am  doubtful  of  the 
wisdom  of  confining  all  or  a  majority  of  them  to  the  local 
University.  Doubtless,  most  of  the  scholars  would  find  it  con- 
venient to  pursue  their  course  of  three  years'  study  at  the 
University  close  to  their  own  home,  but  would  it  not  be  wise 
to  give  liberty  of  choice  ?  In  some  cases,  it  would  be  better  for 
a  student  to  go  elsewhere. 

As  to  the  method  of  awarding  these  senior  scholarships,  it 
deserves  consideration  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  give  them 
(instead  of,  as  at  present,  on  the  result  of  the  University  Matricula- 
tion Examination,  supplemented  by  special  papers)  on  the 
school  record  of  the  candidates.  This  plan  works  well  in  London. 
The  Committee  would,  in  that  case,  receive  from  students,  not 
less  than  sixteen  or  over  nineteen  years  of  age,  who  had  com- 
pleted a  course  of  not  less  than  four  years  in  one  of  the  approved 
secondary  schools  of  the  city,  applications  for  appointment  to  a 
senior  scholarship  in  order  to  proceed  to  some  place  of  higher 
education  named  in  the  application,  and  there  to  pursue  a  stated 
course  of  study.  The  application  would  reach  the  Committee 
through  the  headmaster  or  headmistress  of  the  school  in  question, 
and  would  be  accompanied  by  their  confidential  memorandum 
on  the  applicant's  record  of  schoolwork  and  promise  for  the 
future.  Candidates  who  based  their  applications  upon  their 
work  in  the  classes  of  the  Central  Technical  School,  or  in  other 
approved  educational  institutions  of  the  City,  would  also  submit 
records  of  their  performances  and  certificates  of  character  from 
their  responsible  teachers.  The  Committee  would  then  examine 
and  compare  all  the  applications,  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
of  each  case,  and  finally  from  the  fund  at  their  disposal  assign  to 
suitable  candidates  such  scholarships  as  might  seem  fit.  The 
total  si:m  available  for  senior  scholarships  in  any  one  year  might 
be  fixed,  but  need  not  be  all  spent  if  the  number  of  suitable 
candidates  were  insufficient.  The  maximum  annual  value  of  any 
one  scholarship  might  be  fixed  at  £60,  but  in  many  cases  a  much 
smaller  scholarship  would  suffice. 

The  method  which  is  here  suggested  for  the  award  of  the 
senior  scholarships,  like  that  for  the  award  of  bursaries  proposed 
above,  would  certainly  require  for  its  successful  working  keen 
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personal  interest  in  the  subject  on  the  part  of  some  members 
of  the  Education  Committee.  Granted  this,  however  (and  where 
else  in  England  is  there  a  more  certain  hope  of  its  being  forth- 
coming than  in  Liverpool?),  the  plan  would  be  at  once  more 
elastic  and  more  economical,  more  closely  adjusted  to  the  real 
needs  of  individuals,  and,  therefore,  more  likely  to  promote  the 
educational  welfare  of  the  city,  than  any  mechanical  method  of 
award.  Indeed,  in  framing  for  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee the  general  plan  which  is  embodied  in  this  report,  I  have 
deliberately  assumed  that  what  ought  to  be  aimed  at  in  all 
control  of  education  is,  not  a  mechanical  system  of  administra- 
tion which  can  be  set  going,  and  then  left  to  run  its  course,  but 
a  method  which  implies  a  living  and  personal  interest  in  the 
human  beings  actually  concerned  in  the  work  of  the  schools. 
In  education  we  are  dealing  with  hving  people,  not  with  bundles 
of  paper  and  columns  of  figures.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be 
more  disastrous  to  the  real  efficiency  of  educational  administra- 
tion than  the  habit  of  routine  or  the  settled  acceptance  of 
arrangements  which  save  trouble  only  because  they  are  not 
adjusted  to  the  real  and  ever-changing  facts  of  life.  Hence,  so 
far  from  its  being  an  objection  to  a  scholarship  scheme  that  it 
postulates  close  personal  interest  and  inquiry  on  the  part  of  some 
individual  members  of  the  Local  Authority,  it  is  actually  an 
argument  in  its  favour  that  its  successful  working  would  be 
incompatible  with  mere  mechanical  routine. 

III. -VII. — Technical,  Commercial,  Art,  Musical   and 
Domestic    Science   Scholarships. 

With  three  exceptions,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter 
into  details  about  the  scholarships  offered  m  Classes  III. — VII., 
mentioned  on  p.  165  above.  In  each  of  the  categories,  scholar- 
ships are  already  given,  and  are  evidently  desirable.  The  three 
points  about  which  further  discussion  is  necessary  are  as  follows : 

(i)  If  a  Manual  Training  Day  School  be  estabhshed,  it  would 
be  expedient  to  offer,  say,  ten  scholarships  a  year,  each  giving 
free  instruction  for  two  years,  with  power  of  extension  to  a 
third  year.  The  school  should  have  an  entrance  examination 
(English,  elementary  mathematics,  drawing  and  woodwork  being 
among  the  subjects),  and  the  scholarships  might  conveniently  be 
awarded  on  its  result.  Experience  alone  could  show  the  best 
limit  of  age  for  entry,  but  thirteen  would  seem  to  be  suitable 
for  the  purpose. 
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(2)  The  technical  scholarships  would  need  to  be  planned 
in  accordance  with  any  scheme  for  the  re-grading  of  the  evening 
classes  which  may  hereafter  be  decided  upon.  The  essential 
thing  would  be  to  secure  a  flow  of  students  from  the  branch 
technical  centres  to  the  more  advanced  evening  classes  at  the 
Central  Technical  School,  and  to  enable  a  few  specially 
promising  students  to  attend,  for  a  full  course  of  instruction,  the 
day  classes  at  the  University,  or  at  the  Central  Technical  School 
when  it  is  found  possible  to  develop  day  work  at  that  institution. 

(3)  The  art  scholarships  call  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  well-sustained  educational 
policy  might  result  in  the  development  in  Liverpool  of  some 
industries  of  an  artistic  character.  To  this  end,  the  most 
important  step  will  be  the  improvement  of  the  secondary  schools 
where  those  who  may  take  the  lead  in  any  such  industrial 
development  can  receive  that  first-rate  general  education  which 
is  the  best  foundation  for  later  work.  But  it  will  also  be 
necessary  to  bring  the  art  schools  of  the  city  into  much  closer 
relationship  to  the  secondary  and  other  schools.  This  could  be 
effected  (i)  by  securing  co-operation  between  the  teachers 
in  the  schools  and  the  staff  at  the  School  of  Art,  with  a  view  to 
the  adjustment  of  curricula  and  the  discussion  of  methods  of 
art  teaching,  and  (2)  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  art 
scholarships. 

The  latter  would  be  of  three  grades  (a)  from  the  recognised 
evening  art  classes  to  the  School  of  Art  in  Mount  Street,  chiefly 
for  more  advanced  evening  work,  but  also,  in  the  case  of  a  few 
picked  students  of  special  promise,  to  the  day  classes  there. 
These  would  correspond  to  the  present  art  scholarships.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  the  Municipal  School  of  Art  should  be 
relieved  from  the  elementary  work  which  can  be  done  elsewhere. 
The  branch  classes  should  be  required  to  pass  on  their  best 
students  for  more  advanced  work  in  Mount  Street. 

(b)  Scholarships  which  could  be  gained  by  boys  and  girls 
w^'th  marked  artistic  gifts,  on  leaving  the  secondary  schools  at 
sixteen,  and  tenable  at  the  day  classes  at  the  Municipal  School 
of  Art.  These  scholarships  would  be  a  modified  form  of  the  art 
scholarships  (a)  already  offered,  but  there  is  need  for  more  than 
are  at  present  given.  A  limited  number  of  scholarships  of  this 
kind,  judiciously  given,  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  valuable 
results.     They  should  be  tenable  for  two  years,  with  power  of 
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extension.  Bursaries  for  maintenance  allowance  should  also  be 
given  when  necessary.  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  course 
of  study  at  a  secondary  school,  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  at  least, 
should  be  made  an  essential  qualification.  In  addition,  there 
would  be  a  special  test  upon  which  the  actual  award  would  be 
based.  This  test  might  consist  in  drawing  from  the  cast,  and 
either  in  modelling  or  in  design  in  colour,  according  to  the  option 
of  the  candidate.  Candidates  should  also  be  required  to  submit 
two  or  three  original  exercises. 

(c)  Travelling  scholarships,  tenable  in  London,  Paris  or 
elsewhere,  at  an  art  school,  or  under  a  teacher  approved  by  the 
Committee.  It  seems  advisable,  in  view  of  the  amalgamation  of 
the  two  schools  of  art,  and  of  the  desirability  of  encouraging 
talent  in  painting,  in  modelling  and  in  architecture,  that 
there  should  be  two  such  scholarships  available  annually  (if 
highly  qualified  candidates  should  offer  themselves)  instead 
of  one  as  at  present.  Each  travelling  scholarship  would  be 
tenable  for  one  year.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  amount 
at  present  given  (;^6o)  is  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
travelling  scholars.  It  deserves  consideration  whether  the  value 
should  not  be  increased  to  £100. 

8. — Playing  Fields  in  the  Parks. 

The  lack  of  accommodation  for  outdoor  school  games 
is  a  serious  matter  at  some  of  the  secondary  schools  and  pupil 
teacher  centres.  If  the  Parks  Committee,  acting  in  co-operation 
with  the  Education  Committee,  could  reserve  grounds,  in  certain 
of  the  public  parks,  for  the  use  of  the  schools  and  pupil  teacher 
centres,  they  would  confer  a  great  boon  upon  the  educational 
life  of  the  city.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  those  who  are 
receiving  instruction  in  the  various  educational  institutions  in 
Liverpool  should  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  in  the 
playing  field. 

9.— The  Need  for  Better  Geographical  Teaching 
IN  Liverpool. 

In  view  of  the  special  circumstances  and  opportunities 
of  Liverpool,  the  present  standard  of  geographical  teaching  in 
the  schools  of  the  city   is  not  what  it   should  be.       I    would 
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recommend  that  particular  attention  be  paid  to  the  miprovement 
of  this  branch  of  school  work.  By  an  organised  effort  such 
improvement  could  be  secured.  The  first  step  should  be  to 
uwaken  a  strong  interest  in  the  subject  among  a  number  of  the 
teachers,  alike  in  the  elementary,  the  secondary  and  the  evening 
schools.  Special  courses  on  the  teachuig  of  geography  with 
particular  reference  to  Li\erpool,  might  with  advantage  be 
arranged  for  the  teachers.  The  teaching  should  begin  with  a 
careful  study  of  the  home  district.  There  are  few  cities  in  the 
world  where  so  keen  an  interest  in  the  study  of  geography  might 
be  w^orked  up  as  in  Liverpool,  and  the  subject  might  be  made  one 
of  the  most  thought-compelling  elements  in  the  curriculum. 
Courses,  well  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  upon  life  and  work  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  might  well  be  encouraged  in  the 
evening  schools. 

lo. — The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages. 

It  is  to  be  desired  that  the  teaching  of  modern 
languages  in  the  secondary  schools  should  be  carried  out  upon 
an  organised  plan,  and  according  to  the  best  modern  methods.* 
A  good  beginning  in  this  direction  has  already  been  made,  but 
the  belated  entry  and  premature  leaving  of  so  many  boys  in  the 
secondary  schools  prevent  the  teachers  at  present  from  getting 
the  excellent  results  which,  in  more  fortunate  circumstances, 
their  labours  would  achieve.  But,  I  would  add,  these  languages 
should  be  studied  in  the  secondary  schools  for  purposes  of 
culture,  and  for  the  gaining  of  insight  into  the  histor)^  literature 
and  ideals  of  a  foreign  nation,  not  as  directly  preparative  to 
commercial  life.  The  foreign  languages  which,  from  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  it  might  be  most  profitable  for  a  Liverpool 
youth  to  learn  are  not  (with  the  possible  exception  of  Spanish) 
those  from  which  he  would  derive  at  school  the  greatest 
stimulus  to  thought  or  the  most  appropriate  culture.  But  having 
learnt  at  school  a  foreign  language  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able 
to  read,  write  and  speak  it,  and  also  to  enter  with  sympathy  and 
understanding  into  the  life  of  the  nation  to  which  it  is  the  key, 
he  will  be  the  better  able  to  address  himself  afterwards,  with 
good  hope  of  success,  to  the  task  of  learning  whatever  other 
language  he  may  find  it  expedient  to  acquire. 

*  A  Memorandum  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton,  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix  to  this  report. 
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11. — Suggested  Establishment  of  a  Teachers'  Library 
AND  Institute. 

I  would  suggest  that  it  might  be  an  excellent  thing  for 
education  of  all  grades  in  Liverpool  if  there  were  established  in 
the  city,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Education  Committee,  a 
Teachers'  Library  and  Institute.  The  building  might  contain  a 
conference  room,  and  several  smaller  committee  rooms  designed 
for  the  convenience  of  the  meetings  of  various  educational 
societies,  and  well  adapted  for  the  holding  of  conferences  upon 
methods  of  teaching  and  similar  topics.  Furthermore,  the 
Institute  might  comprise  a  well-equipped  Teachers'  Library, 
where  readers  could  consult  all  the  chief  educational  periodicals 
published  in  this  country,  on  the  Continent  and  in  America,  and 
where  could  be  seen  copies  of  new  text  books  m  all  subjects, 
and  other  publications  bearing  upon  school  work.  There  might 
also  be  kept  at  the  Institute  a  large  collection  of  the  best  wall 
maps  and  of  other  apparatus  for  geographical  teaching  ;  port- 
folios of  photographs  and  engravings  specially  chosen  for  the 
use  of  teachers  of  history,  of  geography  and  of  literature,  and  a 
collection  of  well-selected  lantern  slides  for  use  in  the  illustration 
of  lectures  or  of  lessons.  Here,  too,  there  might  be  a  special 
lending  library,  containing  (in  some  cases  more  than  one  copy 
of)  those  more  expensive  books  of  reference  which  a  teacher 
often  needs  for  temporary  use  at  home  in  the  preparation  of 
lessons,  but  cannot  always  afford  to  buy.  All  the  books 
bearing  on  methods  of  modern  language  teaching  might  be 
accessible  here,  and  also  collections  of  the  best  modern  works 
on  physical  training,  manual  instruction  and  school  hygiene. 
The  library  should  also  contain  for  reference  the  chief  official 
publications  on  educational  subjects,  reports  of  Royal  Commis- 
sions, Government  regulations,  Codes,  &c.  In  charge  of  the 
whole  should  be  an  experienced  librarian,  keenly  interested  in 
education,  and  anxious  to  make  the  Institute  as  helpful  as 
possible  to  teachers  from  every  type  of  school.  Centrally 
situated,  sufficiently  commodious,  and  kept  in  all  its  depart- 
ments well  up  to  date,  such  an  Institute  might  quickly  become  a 
centre  for  the  educational  life  of  the  city,  and  a  means  of 
bringing  together  in  pleasant  and  helpful  intercourse  many  who 
are  at  present  unknown  to  one  another,  though  all  engaged  in 
one  common  work  for  the  good  of  the  city.     The  Institute  might 
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be  open,  free  of  charge,  and  at  the  hours  most  convenient  to 
those  engaged  in  school  work,  to  teachers  in  all  recognised 
schools  in  the  city,  whether  primary  or  secondary,  public  or 
private,  as  well  as  to  those  occupied  in  other  branches  of 
educational  work,  or  otherwise  interested  in  the  subject. 

12. — Proposed  Educational  Directory  for  the  City. 

Finally,  1  would  suggest  that  the  Education  Committee 
should  issue  annually  an  Educational  Directory,  containing 
particulars  of  all  the  schools  and  other  educational  institutions  of 
the  city.  Private  schools,  recognised  as  efficient,  should  be 
included  in  the  Directory,  m  the  category  to  which  they 
belong.  By  consulting  this  official  Directory,  a  parent  would 
be  able  at  once  to  ascertain  the  educational  aim  of  any 
recognised  school,  the  qualifications  of  its  staff,  its  course  of 
study,  and  the  fees  charged  for  its  instruction.  Every  citizen 
could  gain  from  it  a  clear  view  of  the  educational  resources  and 
organisation  of  Liverpool.  The  work  would  be  of  practical 
value  to  parents,  interesting  to  all  workers  in  education,  and 
indirectly  a  powerful  factor  in  promoting  the  educational 
unity  of  the  city. 

It  may  now  be  convenient  if,  in  conclusion,  I  recapitulate 
very  briefly  the  gist  of  the  recommendations  which  I  have 
submitted  in  this  report  for  the  consideration  of  the  Education 
Committee.  My  inquiry  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  prudent — 

(i)  To  remodel  the  Institute,  by  amalgamating  the  High 
School  and  the  Commercial  School ;  greatly  to 
strengthen  the  staff  of  masters ;  and  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  the  boys  throughout  a  well-planned 
course  of  instruction  extending  from  the  age  of  twelve 
(or  earlier)  to  the  age  of  sixteen  at  least,  provision 
being  also  made  for  senior  boys  to  do  advanced  work 
up  to  their  nineteenth  year.  One-fifth  of  the  school 
places  to  be  free  for  scholars  elected  from  the  public 
elementary  and  other  recognised  schools. 
(2)  Similarly  to  re-organise  the  Middle  and  Commercial 
Schools  of  the  College  in  Shaw  Street,  if  the  Council 
of  the  College  should  see  their  way  to  transfer  those 
schools  to  the  Municipality. 
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(3)  To    strengthen   the    staff    of    teachers    at    Blackburne 

House  and  to  estabhsh  at  convenient  points  in  various 
residential  parts  of  the  city  new  pubhc  secondary 
schools  for  girls,  giving  highly  efficient  education  at  a 
moderate  fee. 

(4)  To  continue  to  assist,  but  on  a  more  liberal  scale  than 

hitherto,  the  public  non-municipal  secondary  schools 
for  boys  and  girls  in  the  city,  provided  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools  is  proved  by  regulcur 
inspection. 

(5)  To  establish  a   Manual  Training   School  for  boys  of 

from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 

(6)  To  recognise,  and  to  give  certain  privileges  to,  efficient 

private  secondary  schools  under  public  inspection. 

(7)  To  strengthen,  by  improved  staffing  and  equipment,  the 

upper  departments  of  the  public  elementary  schools. 

(8)  To  develop  the  scholarship  system. 

(9)  To  take  various  steps  for  improving  the  supply  and 

preliminary  training  of  those  intending  to  teach  in 
elementary  schools. 

(10)  To  strengthen  the  Pupil  Teacher  Centres. 

(11)  To  establish  a  new  Training  College  for  women 
teachers,  to  enlarge  the  University  Day  Training 
College,  and  to  establish  hostels  in  connexion  with  it. 

(12)  To  re-organise  the  work  of  the  evening  continuation 
schools,  and  to  lay  down  definite  courses  of  work  to  be 
done  in  those  schools  and  at  the  technical  centres. 

(13)  To  provide  for  the  pupils  in  several  of  the  public 
secondary  schools,  and  in  the  Pupil  Teacher  Centres, 
better  accommodation  for  organised  outdoor  games. 

(14)  To  improve  the  teaching  of  geography. 

(15)  To  improve  the  teaching  of  modern  languages. 

(16)  To  establish  a  Teachers'  Institute  and  Library;  and 

(17)  To  form  an  Educational  Directory  for  the  city. 

MICHAEL    E.    SADLER. 
June,  1904. 


NOTE    TO    PAGE    77- 


It  is  expedient,  however,  that  we  should  have  a  fair  proportion  of  men  teachers 
in  our  Enghsh  Schools.  In  the  hope,  therefore,  that  in  future  the  conditions  of 
employment  may  be  such  as  to  draw  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  men  teachers  into 
the  profession,  I  have  adopted,  for  the  purpose  of  the  following  calculation,  the  rather 
sanguine  (though  administratively  more  expensive)  proportion  of  i  boy  pupil- 
teacher  to  4  girls. 
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MEMORANDUM    BY    MR.    CLOUDESLEY    BRERETON    ON 

"  SUGGESTED     IMPROVEMENTS    IN 

THE     TEACHING     OF     MODERN     LANGUAGES     IN     LIVERPOOL."' 

Liverpool,  with  its  endless  trade  ramifications,  which  extend 
to  and  exist  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  requires  for  the 
majority  of  its  children  in  the  secondary  schools  an  essentially 
modern  education — one  that  produces  keen  and  alert  intelli- 
gences, possessed  of  imagination  to  realise  the  various  possi- 
bilities of  the  future,  along  with  sensitiveness  to  fresh  develop- 
ments elsewhere,  and  mental  flexibility  to  modify  present 
methods  to  suit  new  conditions ;  yet,  inasmuch  as  the  chief 
business  of  the  city  is  far  more  commercial  than  industrial,  the 
modem  education  required  is  one  that  lays  stress  on  modern 
languages  rather  than  on  science.  It  is  probably  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  no  other  city  in  England  has  greater  need  of  a 
high  standard  of  modern  language  teaching  in  its  schools. 

A  survey  of  the  existing  schools,  both  boys'  and  girls',  shows 
that  in  many  individual  cases  the  teachers  are  highly  qualified, 
the  curricula  are  carefully  thought  out,  the  time  devoted  to  the 
subject  is  adequate,  and  there  exists  the  necessary'  co-operation 
between  the  various  teachers  of  the  subject.  Unfortunately  the 
instances  are  few  in  which  all  these  desiderata  are  found  realised 
in  a  single  institution.  Moreover,  in  nearly  all  the  schools  the 
teaching  is  clogged  and  handicapped,  where  it  is  not  actually 
crippled,  by  certain  external  obstacles,  w^hich  must  be  definitely 
reduced  or  removed  if  the  teaching  is  ever  to  attain  its  full  and 
proper  development. 

The  most  serious  external  obstacle  is  one  which  affects  not 
merely  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  alone,  but  also  that 
of  all  other  subjects.  It  is  the  "comparatively  late  age  at  which 
many  of  the  pupils  enter  the  school.  The  belated  arrival  of 
these  backward  pupils  exercises  a  twofold  disastrous  effect.  The 
pupils  themselves  suffer  because  they  have  to  be  placed,  to  a 
certain  extent,  according  to  their  age,  in  classes  in  which  their 
modest  attainments  do  not  enable  them  to  keep  up  with  the  work. 
It  is  thus  impossible  for  them  to  receive  a  thorough  education. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  rest  of  the  class  suffer,  because  their 
progress  is  hindered  by  the  teacher's  attempt  to  drag  along  the 
newcomers.  IMuch  has,  therefore,  to  be  repeated  in  the  higher 
classes  which  is  really  the  work  of  the  lower  forms.  Hence  it 
is  very  difficult  for  the  teachers  to  plot  out  a  regular  course  for 
each  year  and  keep  to  it. 

The  only  satisfactory  remedy  is  to  encourage  the  pupils 
from  the  elementary  schools  to  enter  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  institute  an  examination  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  all  who  wish  to  enter  the  secondary  school  are 
sufficiently  well  equipped  to  profit  by  the  education  it  offers. 

Scarcely  less  important  is  the  question  of  the  length  of  the 
pupil's  stay  at  the  school.  One  year's  stay  is  of  little  use.  All 
pupils  who  come  to  the  secondary  school  should  give  a  reasonable 
promise  of  stopping  at  least  three  years. 

The  other  great  obstacle  to  the  proper  study  of  modern 
languages  is  the  existence  of  external  examinations  which,  while 
they  no  doubt  have  been  of  great  value  in  levelling  up  the 
weaker  schools,  undoubtedly  have  an  evil  effect  on  the  better 
ones.  Their  multiplicity  breaks  up  the  work  in  the  top 
classes,  in  which  one  not  infrequently  finds  pupils  working  for 
three  or  four  different  examinations.  They  cramp  the  develop- 
ment of  the  curricula,  they  foster  cram,  tend  to  stereotype  the 
teaching,  discourage  experiments,  and  often  cultivate  in  the 
pupils  receptiveness  rather  than  originality.  Yet  examinations 
are  obviously  necessary  as  an  independent  audit  of  the  work  of 
the  school.  They  are  also  useful  in  providing  a  stimulus  to  pupils 
and  teachers,  while  in  proportion  as  the  certificates  gained  in 
them  are  valued  by  employers,  they  create  a  valuable  link 
between  the  school  and  the  business  world. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  how  can  we  maintain  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  eliminate  their  evil  effects?  We  probably  can, 
if  we  adopt  the  simple  expedient  of  examining  the  school  on 
its  own  curriculum.  It  is  true  that  we  shall  need  to  assure  our- 
selves that  the  curriculum  is  a  proper  one,  and  that  the  teaching 
is  on  the  right  lines.  Hence  we  need  inspection  to  supplement 
the  examination.  In  fact  examinations,  rightly  understood,  are 
but  one  of  the  means  an  inspector  should  employ  for  verifying 
the  work.  The  Board  of  Education  and  the  majority  of 
Universities  possess  the  necessary  machinery.  It  would  he 
advisable  that  the  Schools  Inspection  and  Examination  Board  of 
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each  University,  or  combination  of  Universities,  should  include 
representatives  of  the  teachers.  The  presence  of  teachers  on 
such  a  Board  seems  desirable  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  standard 
set  is  not  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  school,  while  the  bringing 
together  of  the  teachers  and  the  University  professors,  for  whom 
the  former  prepare  their  pupils,  could  hardly  fail  to  have  an 
excellent  effect.  In  the  case  of  the  municipal  schools,  the  City 
Education  Conmiittee  would  decide  which  authority  they  would 
select  for  inspection.  In  the  case  of  the  aided  schools,  the 
school,  if  it  bore  the  cost,  might  be  allowed  to  select  whatever 
recognised  body  it  desired.  In  the  case  of  the  examinations  in 
modem  languages,  part  should  be  oral. 

But  if  these  external  hindrances  are  removed,  there  are  still 
certain  internal  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  order  to  place  the 
teaching  of  modern  languages  on  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
basis. 

The  first  condition  is  a  proper  grounding  in  the  mother 
tongue,  which  is  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the  study 
of  languages,  whether  ancient  or  modern. 

The  second  condition  is  the  allowance  of  a  proper  amount 
of  time  to  the  teaching  of  French,  and  of  German  when  it  is 
taken  up. 

The  third  condition  is  that  the  study  of  languages  should 
be  begun  one  at  a  time,  and  that  as  much  time  as  possible  should 
be  devoted  to  them  in  the  initial  stages. 

All  these  three  conditions  would  be  best  fulfilled  were  the 
schools  able  to  adopt  a  curriculum  approximating  to  that  of  the 
so-called  Frankfort  Method,  according  to  which  the  pupil  receives 
a  thorough  grounding  in  his  native  tongue,  and  at  the  age  of  nine 
begins  the  study  of  French  with  six  hours  a  week.  Then  at 
twelve  he  chooses  between  a  classical  or  a  modern  curriculum. 
If  he  elects  for  the  classical  course,  he  takes  Latin  ;  if  he  chooses 
the  modern,  he  takes  English.  The  advantage  of  the  method 
is  that  it  allows  all  boys  up  to  the  age  of  twelve  to  be  taught 
together,  irrespective  of  their  future  careers. 

The  fourth  condition  is  that  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  accent  at  the  outset.  It  's  always  easier  to  learn 
than  to  unlearn.  A  knowledge  of  phonetics  is  of  considerable 
value  to  the  teacher. 

The  fifth  condition  is  that  the  teaching  of  a  modern  language 
should  be  largely  oral  at  the  outset.       This  does  not  imply  that 
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the  teacher  is  tied  down  to  any  one  system  of  teaching.  On  the 
contrary,  the  more  the  teacher  can  evolve  his  own  methods  of 
teaching  beginners,  the  more  effective  are  they  hkely  to  be, 
because  they  are  no  mere  mechanical  imitation,  but  part  and 
parcel  of  himself.  The  exact  extent  to  which  the  teaching 
should  be  conducted  in  the  foreign  medium  should  be  left  to  the 
teacher.  The  ideal  to  aim  at  is  to  use  the  mother  tongue  as 
little  as  possible.  But  the  practice  of  giving  orders  in  French 
should  be  started  in  the  lowest  forms,  with  a  view  to  enabling 
the  class  teaching  to  be  conducted  entirely  in  French  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  school.  The  work  in  such  classes,  assuming  that  the 
burden  of  external  examination  is  lightened,  should  be  far  more 
literary  in  tone  than  at  present. 

The  sixth  condition  is  that  the  books  in  use  should  be 
suitable.  For  instance,  there  should  not  be  a  different  grammar 
in  each  class,  and  the  class  books  should  be  chosen,  as  far  as 
possible,  on  the  ground  of  leading  up  one  to  the  other.  There 
should  be  a  regular  grammar  in  use  at  the  top  of  the  school, 
preferabl}'  one  which  is  written  in  French,  but  composed 
specially  for  English  boys.  Grammar  is  generally  so  carefully 
studied  in  Liverpool  schools,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  here 
that  it  should  be  taught  as  far  as  possible  inductively. 

The  seventh  condition  is  that  there  should  be  established  a 
carefully  thought  out  and  well  graduated  course  in  French  and 
German  for  all  the  forms  in  which  they  are  taught.  The  work 
of  each  class  should  be  plotted  out,  not  merely  in  grammar  and 
composition,  but  more  especially  in  conversation.  In  fact  in  no 
branch  of  the  subject  is  there  greater  need  of  making  the  work  of 
the  class  below  a  stepping-stone  to  that  of  the  class  above. 

The  eighth  condition  is  that  there  should  be  absolute  agree- 
ment as  regards  methods  among  the  various  teachers  taking  the 
subject.  In  order  to  ensure  this  it  would  be  best  to  make  one 
teacher  responsible  for  superintending  the  methods  of  teaching 
each  foreign  language  taught  in  the  school.  Uniformity  of 
method  is  not  required,  but  what  is  essential  is  that  the  teaching 
in  each  class  should  lead  up  naturally  to  that  of  the  class  above, 
so  that  a  boy  passing  from  one  to  the  other  may  get  into  the 
ways  of  the  new  class  as  soon  as  possible,  because  he  finds  they 
are  a  natural  continuation  of  the  old.  These  remarks  apply 
with  equal  force  to  those  classes  at  the  top  of  the  school  in  which 
the  teaching  of  commercial  French  and  German  begins. 
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The  ninth  condition  is  to  have  a  French  and,  if  possible,  a 
German  classroom.  Just  as  the  French  Embassy  in  London  is 
territorially  a  bit  of  France  in  the  midst  of  England,  so  the 
French  classroom  should  be  as  far  as  possible  a  French 
"  enclave  "  in  the  middle  of  the  English  school.  The  walls 
should  be  decorated  with  French  pictures  and  maps,  and  the 
various  notices  should  be  in  French.  There  should  be,  in  fact,  a 
definite  French  atmosphere  about  the  room.  The  pupil  should 
feel  the  change  as  he  enters  it,  just  as  he  notices  the  change  on 
entering  a  church. 

The  tenth  condition  is  that  the  modern  language  teacher 
should  be  given  adequate  time  for  the  preparation  and  correc- 
tion of  work.  It  has  been  recognised  abroad  that  the  new 
method  has  greatly  increased  the  task  of  the  modern  language 
teacher  by  placing  a  great  strain  on  his  activity.  Again,  the 
preparation  of  lessons  which  cannot  be  "  lifted "  ready-made 
out  of  a  text  book  makes  further  inroads  on  the  teacher's  time. 
If  a  modern  language  teacher  is  to  retain  that  freshness  which 
is  such  a  valuable  factor  in  his  teaching,  he  ought  not  to  have 
more  than  twenty  hours'  teaching  a  week. 

The  eleventh  condition  is  that  there  should  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  competent  teachers.  The  taking  of  certain  forms  by 
teachers  who  have  not  a  thorough  grip  of  the  language,  most 
seriously  impairs  the  general  efficiency  of  the  school.  If  through 
force  of  circumstances  such  teachers  have  to  be  employed,  they 
should  be  used  in  the  middle  of  the  school.  It  is  most  essential 
that  the  foundations  of  the  language  should  be  properly  laid.  If 
boys  suffer  from  ineffective  teaching  in  the  middle  forms,  the 
teachers  in  the  upper  classes  can  put  them  right  again  so  long  as 
the  foundations  are  sound.  The  taking  by  separate  teachers  of 
part  of  the  work  in  a  class,  such  as  translation,  is  to  be  depre- 
cated, unless  the  teacher  is  capable  enough  to  take  the  class  in 
conversation  based  on  the  reading  book  ;  and  unless  the  teacher 
who  takes  the  composition,  also  utilises  the  reading  book  to  a 
certain  extent  for  composition,  either  free  or  otherwise. 

The  question  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  competent  teachers  is 
bound  up  with  the  question  of  better  salaries  for  teachers ;  but 
even  if  the  financial  conditions  of  the  modern  language  master- 
ships are  improved,  we  can  hardly  expect  the  schools  to  dismiss 
those  of  their  teachers  who  are  fairly  competent,  in  order  to 
replace  them  by  more  highly  trained  men.     In  considering,  there- 
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fore,  ho\\-  to  render  more  efficient  the  teaching  staff  in  modern 
languages,  we  must  consider  two  things,  (i)  how  to  improve  the 
existing  teacher,  and  (2)  how  to  ensure  a  sufficient  supply  of  pro- 
perly trained  teachers  in  the  future.  We  can  improve  the  existing 
state  of  the  teaching  in  several  ways.  First  in  the  larger  schools 
the  Headmasters  might  be  encouraged  to  take  part  in  the  recent 
scheme  for  the  exchange  of  teachers  with  France  and  Germany. 
The  presence  of  a  young  French  or  German  person  on  the  staff 
would  be  a  very  valuable  factor.  He  would  take  part  in  the 
correction  of  the  Sixth  Form  composition,  and  practice  conver- 
sation not  only  with  the  pick  of  the  upper  boys,  but  also  with 
the  members  of  the  staff.  Again,  it  might  be  suggested  to  the 
Liverpool  University  to  increase  the  number  of  its  lectors,  and 
utilise  the  services  of  these  persons  for  holding  weekly  conversa- 
tion classes  for  teachers.  Teachers,  again,  might  be  encouraged 
to  join  the  French  Club  in  the  city,  in  which  facilities  for  con- 
versation exist ;  and  lastly,  the  city  might  every  year  pay  the 
expenses  of  a  certain  number  of  teachers  attending  holiday 
courses  in  France  and  Germany. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  question  of  ensuring  a  proper  supply 
of  teachers.  The  city  might  offer  a  certain  number  of  scholar- 
ships yearly,  tenable  at  the  local  University,  for  pupils  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  modern  languages.  Students 
already  in  residence  at  the  University  might  be  encouraged  to 
spend  their  summer  vacation  in  France  or  Germany,  the  city 
finding  the  requisite  funds  for  the  purpose ;  and  lastly,  for  those 
who  had  taken  a  modern  language  degree,  the  city  might  found 
a  limited  number  of  travelling  scholarships,  and  thereby  copy 
the  example  of  several  towns  in  Germany.  The  pupils  who  thus 
were  sent  abroad  would  have  to  be  affiliated  to  a  University  or 
institution,  and  produce  as  well  a  thesis  on  some  modern  subject 
in  the  foreign  language. 

The  above  suggestions  apply  more  especially  to  the 
municipal  and  aided  schools.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  better 
type  of  private  schools  may  find  them  of  some  assistance. 


APPENDIX   II. 


NOTES  ON  CURRICULA  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


(a)— The  Postponement   of   Latin   till  Twelve 
Years   of   Age. 

A  great  obstacle  to  the  co-ordination  of  the  curricula  of  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  is  formed  by  the  early  com- 
mencement of  Latm  in  many  secondary  schools  for  boys.     This 
is  partly  due  to  tradition,  partly  to  the  influence  of  the  scholar- 
ship and  entrance  examinations  at  the  great   Public  Schools, 
which  set  a  fashion  that  is  widely  followed.     During  recent 
years,  much  experience  has  been  gained  as  to  the  result  of  post- 
poning Latin  till  twelve  years  of  age.     The  success,  in  classical 
studies,  of  many  girls  who  began  Latin  late  has  helped  to  draw 
attention  to  the  subject.     The  evil  effects  of  stunting  instruction 
in  the  mother  tongue,  in  elementary  science  and  in  manual  work 
by  assigning  an  undue  importance  to  Latin  and  to  Greek  in  the 
preparatory  years  of  boys'   secondary  education,   have   further 
emphasised  its  importance.     The  problems  involved  have  been 
faced  in  some  English,  and  in  many  German,  secondary  schools. 
The  results  of  the  experiments  so  made  have  been  so  striking 
that  mention  should  be  made  of  them  here.       At  the  boys' 
Grammar    Schools  at    Bristol,    Blackburn    and    Leeds,  and  at 
Hymer's  College,  Hull,  it  has  been  found  that  the  late  beginning 
of  Latin  has  not  been  detrimental,  in  the  case  of  clever  and 
industrious  boys,  to  their  prospects  of  attaining  a  high  level  of 
classical  attainment.     It  is  in  Germany,  however,  that  the  closest 
attention  has  been  given  of  late  to  the  various  bearings  of  this 
important  question.     The  experiment  of  postponing  to  the  age 
of  twelve  the  commencement  of  Latin  in  a  boys'   secondary 
school  has  been  tried  at  Altona  (a  town  which,  from  its  juxta- 
position to  Hamburg,  presents  conditions  comparable  to  those 
of  Liverpool)  since  1878,  and  at  Frankfort  since  1892.       The 
results  have  been  highly  satisfactory.     In  1900  the  Royal  Decree 
relating  to  secondary  schools  in  Prussia  recognised  the  value  of 
the  new  experiment,  and  recommended  its  continuance  and  more 
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extended  adoption.  Fifty  classical  or  semi-classical  schools  in 
Germany  have  now  adopted  the  plan.  A  discussion  of  its 
details,  and  of  its  general  bearing  upon  the  aims  and  organisation 
of  a  national  system  of  secondary  education  will  be  found  in 
"  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects "  (Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode),  Vols.  iii.  (pp.  200-212,  and  in  Mr.  Fabian  Ware's 
paper),  and  ix.  (pp.  1 08-1 11);  and  in  "  Die  Reform  des  hoheren 
Schulwesens  in  Preussen,"  edited  by  Dr.  Lexis,  and  published  at 
the  Waisenhaus,  Halle  a.  S.,  in  1902.  In  the  last  named  volume, 
the  essay  upon  the  "  Reform  Schools,"  as  those  are  called  which 
have  adopted  this  new  type  of  curriculum,  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
Headmaster  of  the  Goethe  Gymnasium,  Dr.  Reinhardt,  whose 
broad-minded  and  scholarly  advocacy  of  the  reform  has  done 
much  to  secure  its  wide  acceptance.  The  success  of  the  plan 
depends  upon  two  things :  first,  on  giving  a  good  deal  of  time  to 
Latin  when  the  study  of  it  is  actually  begun ;  and,  secondly,  on 
first-rate  teaching  of  the  subject,  especially  in  the  early  stages. 
A  boy  spends  one  year  in  each  class.  French  is  begun  at  nine 
years  of  age.  Latin  is  taught  both  in  the  classical  and  the 
semi-classical  school.  In  both  it  is  begun  at  twelve.  Greek  is 
taught  in  the  classical  school,  and  is  begun  at  fourteen.  English 
is  taught  in  the  semi-classical  school,  and  is  begun  at  the  same 
age.  The  outline  of  the  curriculum  given  on  the  next  page  will 
suffice  to  show  the  general  organisation  of  studies  in  the  classical 
and  semi-classical  schools  which  follow  the  Frankfort  plan.* 


,  *  In  this  memorandum  I  make  no  reference  to  the  non-classical  secondary 
schools  which  teach  no  Latin  or  Greek.  One  advantage  of  the  postponement  o 
Latin  till  12  is  that,  up  to  that  age,  there  would  be  no  necessary  deviation  in  the 
course  (a)  for  bovs  intending  to  follow  the  fully  classical  curriculum,  ib)  for  those 
intending  to  learn  Latin  but  not  Greek,  and  (c)  for  those  meaning  to  learn  neither 
Latin  nor  Greek. 
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APPENDIX    II.  (6). 


CURRICULA 

(1)      OF 

PUBLIC     SECONDARY    SCHOOLS 

FOR 

BOYS    AND    GIRLS 
LIVERPOOL, 

(2)     OF   SOME 

UPPER    DEPARTMENTS    OF    PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS, 

AND    (3)    OF   THE 

DOMESTIC     SCIENCE     SCHOOL. 


[The  following  curricula  represent  the  courses  of  study  in  the 
several  schools  in  February,  1904.  Since  that  time,  in  some  cases, 
the  curricula  have  been  modified  in  order  to  meet  the  new 
regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  latter  happily  require 
a  larger  proportion  of  time  than  hitherto  to  be  given  to  linguistic 
studies  and  the  Humanities.  The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  each 
subject  is  shown  in  hours  and  fractions  of  an  hour.] 
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LIVERPOOL    COLLEGE    UPPER    SCHOOL,  Lodge  Lane. 
Senior  School. 


Namk  of  Form. 

Subject. 

R. 

CLASSICAL. 

MODERN. 

IV.     Vb. 

Va. 

4B.    1    4A. 

5B. 

5A. 

VI.* 

Number  in  Form    

Averase  Ag:e    

23 

13I 

12 

Hi 

17 

i5i 

15 

21 

Ht% 

21 

i5i 

16 

i5f 

7 
i6f 

20 
t8 

Religious  Knowledge... 

English  Language  and\ 
Literature,  including 
also    Reading,    Die-  - 
tation  and  Composi- 
tion 

History  and  Geography 

Latin     

14 

I* 

3 

5l 
3 

3 
4 

2. 

4 

5i 
3 

5i 

6 
"1 

f 

3 
4 

6 
3 

6 

s 

f 

3. 

4 

I* 

3 

1 

3 

4 

(2i) 

31 
3 

e" 

3 

li 

3 

4 

2 

4 

f 

(2i) 

3 

31 

e" 
3 

li 
3 

4 

ii 
4 

1 

2f 
(2i) 

3 
3f 

e' 
3 

I* 
3 

¥ 

4 

3 

4 

2i 

(2i) 

3l 

04 

6 
3 
Ii 

* 

French  

German     

Greek    

Mathematics    

6 

Physics 

Chemistry     

Drawing  

li 

3 

Gymnastics 

Total 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24      J24 

Usual  amount  of  Home 
Lessons 

2 

2i 

2i 

2i 

2i 

2i 

2i       2^ 

Subjects  for  which  pu- 
pils are  re-classified. 


Mathematics. 


[  The  Fifth  Forms. 
The  Fourths  and  Remove. 


Latin  is  optional  in  Modern  Forms.  Instead  of  it,  some  boys 
in  the  Fourths  are  this  term  doing  Commercial  Geography;  in  the 
Fifths,  Raleigh's  Elementary  Politics.  Boys  attend  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayers.  There  is  also  ten  minutes'  Bible  reading  daily, 
between  g.io  and  g.20.  These  are  not  included  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  Promotions  take  place  annually,  in  September,  above  the 
Remove.  Remove  acts  as  a  relief  form  from  the  Junior  School,  and 
varies  according  to  the  entry  of  new  boys  in  the  Junior  (q.v.).  The 
Fifth  Forms  take  the  Lower  Certificate  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Schools  Examination  Board.  Boys  thus  generally  take  the 
examination  twice  (especially  on  the  Classical  side] — the  first  time 
from  the  Lov/er  Fifth  for  a  pass,  the  second  time  to  get  distinctions. 
The  Sixth  Form  take  the  Higher  Certificate. 

'"^  Some  boys  in  the  Sixth  Form  give  the  whole  of  their  time  to  Classics,  with 
History,  English  Literature  and  German,  others  ia  the  same  way  to  Mathematics  and 
Science.     There  are  ahvavs  two  Masters  at  work  with  the  Form,  and  sometimes  three. 
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LIVERPOOL    COLLEGE    UPPER    SCHOOL,  Lodge  Lane. 
Junior    School. 


Subject. 


Name  of  Form. 


Prep. 


IlB. 


IlA.       III. 


Number  in  Form 
Average  Age    .... 


14 
9i 


Religious  Knowledge. 


English  Language  and  Literature, 
including  also  Reading,  Dicta- 
tion and  Composition 


History  and  Geography. 

Latin     

French 

Mathematics    

Natural  Science  

Music    

Drawing  

Writing    

Drill  and  Gymnastics    . 
Total. 


4 
4i 

I 
6 


23 


22 
loi 

4f 
3 

4i 
2i 
4i 


26 


T^ 


24 


124 


3 

4i 
3 
5i 


24 


5. 


3 
3 

5i 

5i 


24 


24 


124 


24 


2i 

3 

4i 

3 

6 


ii 

4 

4: 
I* 


24 


Usual  amount  of  Home  Lessons. 


li 


Promotions  take  place  in  September  and  in  January.  The 
Remove  Form  in  the  Senior  School  is  usually  a  small  form  during 
the  Michaelmas  Term,  but  promotions  are  made  to  it  in  January, 
to  provide  room  for  the  new  boys  in  the  Junior  School. 

All  boys  attend  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers. 

All  these  forms  have  in  addition  10  minutes'  music  every 
morning  between  g.io  and  9.20. 
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GREENBANK    PREPARATORY    SCHOOL. 


Number  of  Class. 

Subject. 

V. 

1    IV. 

III.      II. 

I. 

Number  in  Class    

7 

1 
13 

17       13 

17 

Average  Age 


Relisfious  Knowledsre. 


English  Language  and  Literature, 
including  also  Reading,  Dicta- 
tion and  Composition 


History  and  Geography, 

Latin 

French 

German     

Greek    

Mathematics    

Singing 

Drawing    

Writing     

Drill  


7* 


^t\ 


li 


5ts 

1 


li       li 


3 

2J 


7 

2* 


5ts 


Gymnastics 
Carpentry . . . 


2f 


■lis 


3i 


^1% 

1  '^t 

2* 

2f 

2* 

H* 

2* 

H* 

sn 

5A 

i 

i 

f 

i 

4 

I 

I 

... 

i 

li 

li 

i 

3i 

o2 

/L-Z-* 
T12 

/(   7  * 

5inf 


I 


Total 27I   27I     273?^ 

281%;  28,^ 

Usual  amount  of  Home  Lessons nil    1       ^       i     ■     i^       2 

Subjects      for     which      pupils     are||^j^^^j^^  ^^^  j^^^j^^^^^.^^ 
re-classihed    )  | 

*  Only  part  of  Form.      German  alternates  with  Greek. 
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LIVERPOOL    INSTITUTE,    HIGH    SCHOOL. 


Subject. 


NAME    OF    FORM, 


I.    ill  2.    III.  Ill  2.  nil.    IV  2.   IV 1.    V.      VI 


Year   in    Division   B 
School  

Number  in  Form   .... 

Average  Age 


10      26      21 
9'4   10-9  II-6 


24 
13-6 


ist.  i  2nd. 

23  '     22 
13-8 '13-11 


2nd. 


26 


3rd. 


19 


14-8  15-1 


4th. 

24 
i6-2 


English  Language 
and  Literature,  in- 
cluding also  Read- 
ing, Dictation  and 
Composition     

Historyand  Geography' 

Latin  


French    

Mathematics 

Physics  

Woodwork    or   other 
Manual  Training 

Drawing 

Writing  

Drill    


Total  


i6|     7i 


3f 


3i 


2i 


2i    2] 


2| 


6f 


25i 


4i 


25I 


4i     3 

4i     4il      4i 
4*1     4i     4ii      5 


5i| 


2 


251  28 


6f 
34 

I* 


3 

5 

4i 
7 
3 


2i 


4 
6 

3^ 


28  I     28       28 


28 


6i 
4 
74 
4i 


28 


Usual      amount      of) 
Home  Lessons    ...  I 


From  f  hour  to  2  hours. 


Promotions,  as  a  rule,  are  made  annually,  in  September. 
There  are  no  parallel  forms,  but  a  boy  occasionally  skips  a 
class. 

Scholarship  boys  from  the  elementary  schools  come  in 
to  IV2.  This  form,  therefore,  in  Science,  works  on  a  syllabus 
which  is  partly  first  and  partly  second  year. 

The  Fifth  Form  takes  the  Oxford  Junior  Locals ;  the  Sixth 
the  Liverpool  University  Matriculation,  upon  which  at  the 
present  time  University  Entrance  Scholarships  are  awarded. 


*  Included  in  English  above 
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LIVERPOOL  COLLEGE,  SHAW  STREET,     Middle  School. 


Subject. 


NAME     OF    FORM. 


II.      IIlB. 


IIlA. 


IVb.   IVa. 


Vb. 


Va. 


Mod.   VI. 


Year  in  Secondary  | 

School,  Div.  B.I 

Number  in  Form 

Average  Age     


21 


...     ist. 
31     130 

I2i     I3I 


ISt. 
30 

i3i 


2nd.  2nd. 


3rd 

25 
Hi    Hi  !hI 


30 


Religious  Know- 
ledge   

Eng'sh  Language 
and  Literature, 
including  also 
Reading,  Dicta- 
tion and  Com- 


•T^ 


position 

History  and  Geo- 
graphy    

Latin    

French  

German    

Mathematics    .... 

Physics     

Chemistry    

Music   

Drawing  

Writing    

Commercial  Sub- 
jects     

Drill 


3i 


■T^! 


Total 


2f 


36 

5 


I^ 


^3i 
4i 
^3i 


1^ 


28 


3rd. 
27 
i5tV 


10 
16 


16 
i6i 


W 


¥t1 

H 

6i 


4x^1  2^ 


A 


2* 


'3i 
3t^i 

=3i  !^ 

2i    I 


3b^  I 
3i  i 

,5. 
06 

JT2 

■^12 


'31 

2f 

'■3f 
5i 
2A 

■^2 
33 


'■3i 

4t^. 
=3l 
5i 

2i 

3i 


3i 


2-^ 


P.   7 


3i 

^31 
31 
31 
7i 

3/ir 


24J 


24i  2411:24111251  25i  I  25I25I 


4A 
I 


24I 


24I 


Usual  amount  of 
Home  Lessons 


i^      i^      li      I2      li      I4      2        2^     2j 


Subjects  for  which 
pupils  are  re- 
classified     


Latin  and  German. 


Forms  IVa,  Vb,  Va,  take  the  Oxford  Junior  Local  Examination. 
English  Literature  is  not  regularly  taken  for  the  Oxford  Local  as  a 
school  subject,  hence  the  omission  above,  but  boys  are  encouraged 
to  take  it  as  a  voluntary  subject,  and  some  help  is  given.  In  the 
Michaelmas  Term  one  period  is  assigned  to  the  subject  in  these  forms. 
Latin  and  German  are  alternative  ;  the  latter  is  taken  by  about  50  boys. 
Boys  also  attend  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers  (not  included  in  this 
total).  Promotionstakeplaceannually  in  September.  The  two  forms 
in  III.,  IV.  and  V.  are  parallel.  Scholarship  boys,  and  new  boys 
generally,  enter  the  school  in  the  Lower  Third.  The  Modern  Form 
was  specially  constituted  for  boys  whom,  on  account  of  age,  or  for 
other  reasons,  it  is  not  thought  well  to  pass  through  the  Science 
School.     It  receives  boys  from  all  forms  above  III. 


*  Alternative  subjects. 


Apptndix  II. 
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ST.    FRANCIS    XAVIER'S    COLLEGE. 
Classical  School. 


Subject. 


Name  of  Form. 


Prep.       Ib. 


lA. 


Prelim 


S.&J. 
B. 


S.&J. 
A. 


Year    in    Secondary    School,) 
Division  B j 

Number  in  Form  44 

Average  Age 10 

Religious  Knowledge  i 

English  Language  and  Litera-'i 
ture,  including  also  Reading,  I      8f 
Dictation  and  Composition. )  , 

History  and  Geography  2 

Latin  

French    6 

Mathematics 6 

Physics  

Chemistry  

Theoretical  Mechanics 

Music ^ 

Drawing 

Writing 3 


24 


2 
7 

7i 


25 
12 


ist 

33 

13 


2nd& 
3rd 


14 


4th 

14 
15 


7i 
5i 
61 


3 

5 
4 
6i 

3 

21 


2 

5i 

5 

2 


3 

6 

4 
6i 

3i 


Total i  27I  ;  271  I  27I  I  27A 


27I     28 


Usual  amount  of  Home  Lessons      i^  ,     li 


Sub  ects  for  which  pupils   are)       at  .l 

^  •',•£•   J  r       Mathematics, 

re-classihed ] 

Promotions  are  made  annually  in  September.  There  are 
no  parallel  forms. 

Senior  and  Junior  B  are  practically  two  classes. 

Preliminary  takes  the  Preliminary  Oxford  Locals,  Junior 
and  Senior  B  the  Junior  Locals,  and  Junior  and  Senior  A  the 
Senior  Locals. 

Ex-Standard  VII.  bo)-s  from  the  Elementary  Schools  enter 
the  school  in  Ia.,  or  Preliminary. 
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LIVERPOOL    COLLEGE,   Shaw   Street. 
Commercial   School. 


Subject. 


Name  of  Form. 


I.       II.     IIIc.  IIlB.  IIIa.  IVb.   IVa.    V.      VI 


Number  in  Form. 
Averas:e  A^e    


13      24     134     I37      31      34     32     '20 
12A  :i2Aii3l   i3i\i3i    Hi  'hI    i5i 


i5i 


Religious  Knowledge., 

English  Language  and 
Literature,  including 
also  Reading,  Dicta-  V- 
tion    and    Composi- 
tion  

History  and  Geography 

French  

Mathematics    

Physics 

Chemistry  

Music  

Drawing   

Writing 

Commercial  Work 
(Shorthand  &  Book- 
keeping)   

Drill  and  Gymnastics. 


T    5   I      T    5         t2.     ]      T_7_       xli       tS.     .      T_7_l     tJ 


4^      4¥      -^4      012    JlU, 


'75 


I 

If 
5 
IS 


3f 

5f 

I 

3 

7f 

7* 

I 

... 

If 

5 

6 

3. 

4 

5 

6 

2 

2 

3t 

7f 


04     i 

3t2' 
7i  ; 


T-5 


Total 24!   24! 


"^4 

5 

'■12 
f 

3i 
3f 
4H 
2 

3f 

4 

2 

If 

iH 

i| 

If 

3tV 

si 

5. 

6 

3A 

2A 


^T2 

3f 
6# 


4f 


3i^ 


24i  i24i   24i  i24i  |24^   24^ 


23i 


Usual  amount  of  Home) 
Lessons i 


As    a    rule    promotions    take    place    annually,    in    September. 
There  are  some  also  at  Christmas. 

HIa.  and   HIb.,  IVa.  and   IVb.   are  parallel;    IIIc.   is  a  new 
form,  consisting  entirely  of  new  boys. 

The  Fifth  and  Sixth  Forms  are  entered  for  the  Oxford  Junior 
Local  Examination. 

In  addition,  boys  attend  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers. 


iqS 
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ST.    FRANCIS    XAVIER'S    COLLEGE. 
Commercial  School. 


Subject. 

Name  of  Form. 

I. 

II. 

IIIB. 

IIIA. 

IVb. 

IVa. 

V. 

VI. 

Year  in  Division  A   School. 

Number  in  Form 

Average  Age     

^9 

12 

20 

12-3 

I  St. 

24 

13-2 

I  St. 

24 

12-4 

2nd. 

17 
14-1 

2nd. 

15 
14 

3rd. 

18 
15 

4th. 
3 
153 

Religious  Knowledge 

I 

I 

6| 

2 
5 
7i 

3 

I 
2 

3 

3f 
6i 
3i 
3i 

2 
3i 

I 

3 

3 

4i 
^i 
31 
3i 

2 
3 

I 
2 

2i 

4 
6i 
3i 
3i 

2 

2f 

I 

2f 

3 
3 

6i 
3i 
3* 

2 
3 

I 

2 
3 

4 
6i 
4i 
3i 

3i 

I 

English      Language      and\ 
Literature,  including  also 
Reading,    Dictation    and  - 
Composition.      Scripture 
for  Oxford  Locals 

6| 

2 

5 

7i 

2 

History  and  Geography 

French  

3 

4 

6i 
4i 
3i 

Mathematics     

Physics 

Chemistry 

Botany  

Theoretical  Mechanics    

Music    

3 

3 
i4 

li 

Woodwork  or  other  Manual) 
Training j 

.  .  > 

Drawing    

3i 

Writing 

Total 

27i 

27i 

281 

29i 

27i 

29i 

29 

29 

Usual    Amount   of    Home 
Lessons  

li 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Subjects   for   which   pupils) 
are  re-classified f 

Mathematics. 

A  number  of  the  best  boys  have  an  extra  class  in  Practical 
Chemistry. 

Promotions  are  made  annually  in  September.  The  two 
Thirds  are  parallel  Forms,  and  also  the  two  Fourths.  The 
A  Form  in  each  case  is  usually  the  stronger. 

Ex-Standard  VII.  boys  entering  the  school  are  usually  put 
into  IIIa.,  and  promoted  thence  to  IVa. 

IVa.  and  V.  are  entered  for  the  Oxford  Junior  Local 
Examinations,  and  VI.  for  the  Senior. 
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EAST    LIVERPOOL    HIGH    SCHOOL. 


Name    of    Class. 

Subject. 

K.G 

and 
Trans- 
ition. 

I. 

II2. 

II. 

III.    IV2.    IV.      V2. 

V. 

VI. 

Number  in  Form 

II 

5t\ 

13 

8 
10 

20 

28 
13^ 

24 

13 
I5A 

7 
161 

10 

I6A 

I 

Average  Age 

19 

Religious  Knowledge  ... 

English  Language  and\ 
Literature,  including 
also  Reading,  Dicta-  v 
tion     and     Composi- 
tion   / 

History  and  Geography. 

Latin ..... 

French    

3i 
*ii 

f 

3 

2 
3" 

** 

1 

f 

2 

3tV 
* 

1 
1 
1 

f 

3i 
3tV 

2f 

4 

2 

1 

4 

3 

2tV 

3A 

2tV 

2 
3 

5 
6 

5 

T2^ 

2tV 

3A 
3i 

f2f 

f 
5 

■6 
1 

1 

2A 
2i 

§5A 

2 

5 
6 

I* 

4 
1 

2i 

2H 

§4i 

5 
6 

III 

2 
¥ 

4 
f 

2^ 
2 

§3A 

2i 

||l 

2 
3 

2i 

3 
3A 

German 

Greek** 

Mathematics 

Natural  Science    

Physics  

i 

Chemistry 

Botanv    

3i 
5 

6 

Music  (Class  Singing)... 
Drawing     

Writing 

Needlework    

Drill  and  Gymnastics  ... 

f 

Total 

ttI 

i7i 

:i8i 

174 

i7i 

174 

i|i8i 

II18I 

i5i 

•••  p.. 

Usual  amount  of  Home ) 
Lessons  i^ 

I 

li 

li   2 

2i 

2| 

2| 

3 

3 

Promotions  are  made  annually,  in  September.     There  are 
no  parallel  classes. 

*  Latin,  Form  I.,  boys  only,  needlework  and  singing  girls,     f  Geometry  included. 

\  Needlework  §  hour  morning,  i  hour  afternoon. 

§  Geometry  and  Algebra  included.  ||  Drawing  i  hour  in  afternoon. 

*•  There   happen   to   be  no  Greek  pupils  this  year.      There  are  generally  some 

girls   learning. 
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SOUTH    LIVERPOOL    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS. 


Subject. 


Name  of  Class. 


T3    IJ 


<^    6D 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


Number  in  Form 
Average  Age 


Religious  Knowledge 


English  Language  and  Litera-' 
ture,  including  also  Reading, 
Dictation  and  Composition. 


History  and  Geography 

Latin  

French    

German 

Mathematics 

Physical  Geography 

Botany   

Astronomy 

Music  (Singing)    

Drawing 

Needlework    

Drill  and  Gymnastics  .. 
Total 


6 
5-9 


Hi 


9 
9-3 


117 


13 
12-9 


6i 


2i 


li 


6i 


I* 


3 

34 

3f 


44 


4* 


13 
151 


li 


5^ 
3l 
3i 
54 


I 

22^ 


i4 


25t^ 


27A 


2 
I 
14 


28 


9 
17-2 


14 

14 

4 
4 

3i 
5 


14 

3. 

4 

2 
I 

14 

28J 


Usual  amount  of  Home  Lessons 


'  As  a  rule  no  work  except  Draw- 
ing is  done  at  home.  The  above 
returns  include  preparation,  which 
is  done  at  school. 
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LIVERPOOL    COLLEGE    FOR    GIRLS. 
Grove   Street. 


Name  of  Form. 

Subject. 

I.&II.Il.  III. 

Up. 

III. 

L.  IV.M.IV. 

Up.    Iv.  and 
IV.    1    VI. 

Number  in  Form    

II 

16 

20 

i3f 

29 
14 

27 

24 

T  C 

16 

Averajre  Asre  

lOl 

15I 

^T-12        *J 

Religious  Knowledge     ... 

English    Language  and\ 
Literature,    including 
also    Reading,   Dicta- ' 
tion  and  Composition.] 

History  and  Geography... 

Latin" 

2 

4i 

2 

2i 

2* 

2 

¥ 
f 
1 
1 

2 

4 

2| 
H 

2 
3 

I 

1 
1 

2 

4l 

2| 
2 

3i 
2 

¥ 

2 
¥ 

2 
¥ 

2 

¥ 

2 

3 

2| 
*2 
2 

*2 

4 
t 

2 

¥ 

2 
3 

i 

2 
2f 

2| 
-2 

2 
*2 

4 

2 

¥ 
1 

2 
3 

i 

2 
2 

2f 
*2 
2 

4 
2f 

2 
I* 

'•'2 

French  

2 

German-'' 

*2 

Mathematics   

4 

24 

Physics  (Elementary)    ... 
Chemistry    

Nature  Study 

•'F 

Physical  Geography  

Music  (Class  singing)    ... 
Drawing 

f 

Writing    

Needlework 

i 

Drill  and  Gymnastics    ... 

Total 

19 

i8| 

19           19* 

i9i 

i9f 

19 

Usual  amount  of  Home] ; 
Lessons )  I 


I* 


Subjects  for  which  pupils  I    For  Latin,  German;  and  in  M.  IV.  and 
are  re-classified         ...)  L.  IV.  for  Algebra  and  Euclid. 


Promotions  are  made  annually,  in  September.  There  are 
no  parallel  forms. 

Ex-Elementary  School  girls  who  have  passed  Standard 
VII.,  or  who  come  with  scholarships,  enter  M.  IV. 

M.  IV.  takes  the  Oxford  Preliminary  Local,  Upper  IV. 
Oxford  Junior,  and  V.  and  VI.  Oxford  Senior  Examination. 

*  Latin  and  German  are  alternatives  from  L.  IV.  upwards. 


3USE     SCHOOL      FOR      GIRLS. 


Name  of  Form. 


Seniors. 


II. 


III. 


Rem. 


Lower       Upper 
IV.  IV. 


23 
I2| 


4A 

2* 


'tt 


^A 


2i 


4i 


22 

Hi 


^T2 


_7 
12 


2i 


2V 

4i 
5 


34 
13I 


V. 


VI. 


21 

Hi 


22 
i6i 


lit 

2it 
2>l< 

4i 


11*1 

13     ' 

1"^  ' 


2i 
2*f 


4 
lit 


14 


2H 
2* 


2t^^ 
3i 


T2 


18A  I     i9i         i8f 


20. 


varies. 


^i 


a  rule,  but  this  year  the  new  form,  viz.  Lower  IV.,  is  parallel 
ing  the  School  are  placed  in  the  Remove.  Scholarship  girls 
Upper  IV.  Form  V.  takes  the  Junior  Cambridge  ;  Form  VI. 
Porrn  VI.  girls  have  individual  time  tables  and  no  girl  takes 
lods  for  Latin,  etc.     Drawing  is  optional.     A  little  Historj- 


9i 


II 


or 

8* 


i2|  or 

12^  or 

I  of 


varies. 
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'  'v^  ^'^  "^^^  J*-  '^  ^^temative  with  Needlewoi  k  and  Preparation ;  in  V.  with 
p  nours  1-rench.     In  V.  it  is  alternative  with  Botany,  Dictation,  and  a  Drill 
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LIVERPOOL     INSTITUTE,     BLACKBURNE     HOUSE     SCHOOL     FOR     GIRLS. 
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Na 

HE  OF  Form. 

_ 

SUBJFCT. 

Preparatory. 

Juniors. 

Seniors. 

Kinder- 
garten. 

Trans- 
ition. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

Rem. 

Lower 
IV. 

Upper 

V. 

VI. 

Number  in  Form  

Average  Age  

20 
6i 

6 
84 

13 
94 

21 
12 

23 

I2| 

8 

Hi 

22 

Hi 

34 

i3f 

21 

144 

22 

i6i 

Religious  Knowledge 

s 
2H 

s 
2 

3* 

f 
6* 

i 

5 

6 

if 

4 

ii 

54 
I* 

lA 

34: 

i"i 

2 

"i 
14 

"i 

I 

4A 

24 

2A 

m 

"i 
1 

5 

t 

I 
f 

s 
2tV 

3i 

24 
241 

5 

"f 

I 

4 

A 

I 

i4 

i 

44 

2 

3il 
1 

3 
4 

"i 
4 
f 
I 

I 

6 

2# 
24 

24 

2* 

44 
1 

I 

4 

*r 

s 

6 

i 

2| 

i4t 

24t 

2* 

44 

It 

"f 
"k 

4 

"'i4* 
11 
1^ 

14 
24 
24 

24t 

24 

2* 
4 

i4t 
"3 

4 

... 
i4 

"i4t 

If 

14 

24 
1   2i4  i- 
1   24     ii. 

1   2A  i- 
1  2*    ii. 

f   2A  i- 
1   2*     ii. 

34 
lA 

"i4 

"i4 

English    Language   and    Literature,   including   also) 

Reading,  Dictation  and  Composition  J 

History  and  Geography   

Latin   

French 

German  

Mathematics  

Botany    

Nature  Lessons 

Object  Lessons  

Kindergarten  Gifts  and  Occupations 

Drawing 

Writing  

Laws  of  Health 

Needlework    

Drill  and  Gymnastics  

Total  

I2xS 

i8i 

17A 

18 

184 

18A 

i9i 

i8| 

20t\ 

varies. 

... 

... 

5i 

74 

9l 

94 

II 

104 
or 
8| 

i2|  or 

124  or 

I  of 

varies. 

Promotions  are  made  annually  in  January.  There  are  no  parallel  forms  as  a  rule,  but  this  year  the  new  form,  viz.  Lower  IV.,  is  parallel 
with  Upper  IV.  Backward  girls  from  the  Junior  School,  and  backward  girls  entering  the  School  are  placed  in  the  Remove.  Scholarship  girls 
from  the  public  Elementary  Schools  spend  a  term  in  III.  and  are  then  promoted  to  Upper  IV.  Form  V.  takes  the  Junior  Cambridge  ;  Form  VI. 
the  Senior.  In  nearly  all  forms  time  is  given  in  afternoons  for  Preparation.  In  Form  VI.  girls  have  individual  time  tables  and  no  girl  takes 
all  subjects.  There  are  two  Divisions  in  the  Form  ;  hence  the  two  lesson  periods  for  Latin,  etc.  Drawing  is  optional.  A  little  History 
and  Geography  are  taught  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Transition.  

*  German  in  Lower  IV.  is  alternative  with  Needleworls,  extra  English  Grammar  and  PreparatioE  ;  in  Up.  IV.  it  is  alternative  with  Needlework  and  Preparation ;  m  V.  with 
Preparation.  f  Latin  in  Up.  IV.  is  alternative  with  Botany.    Girls  taking  Latin  have  only  two  hours  French.    In  V.  it  is  alternative  with  Botany,  Dictation,  ana  a  unit 

Class.  }  Arithmetic  only. 
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NOTRE    DAME    HIGH    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS. 
Mount  Pleasant. 


SCBJECT. 


Number  of  Form. 


G    - 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


ViB.   VIA. 


Year  in   Secondary  School] 

Division  B 1 

Number  in  Form 

Average  Age     


I  St.    I  St.  I  2nd.  2nd. 


21 
7 


22 
9 


26 
II 


29    26 
13    i-l 


H    H 


9 
17 


Religious  Knowledge 

English  Language  and 
Literature,  including  also 
Reading,  Dictation  and 
Composition   

History  and  Geography  — 

Latin 

French  

Mathematics 

Physics  and  Chemistry  

Botany  

Object  Lessons     

Music  (Singing)   

Kindergarten  Games   

Drawing    

Writing 

N  eedlework  

Drill  

Special  

Test  Papers  


3h      3i     3^ 


3l;  4i 


2*     5t 


I 

2i 


3 

4^ 


2+ 

2^ 
2I 

I 
2* 
I 
il 


4i     5i;   3i 

2*     2    -3^ 

3      4i 
5  I   5 
..      2I 


3i 
4 


2* 


3i,   4l 

2i't2i 

4i 


2^ 

5 

4 


*      I 
I         i 
I         -= 

li    ... 
I 


If 

2i 


2f 
3* 

5 

2I 


1* 


Total.... 

^5 

24! 

27* 

27i  27i 

272 

27i 

27i 

Usual    amount 
Lessons  

of 

Home) 
1' 

... 

H 

f 

I    i       I 

I 

li 

li 

Promotions  are  made  annually,  in  September.  There  are  no 
parallel  forms.  Form  IV.  takes  the  Preliminary,  Form  V.  the  Junior, 
and  Form  VIb.  the  Senior,  Oxford  Local  Examination.  Form  VIa. 
takes  Matriculation  of  Victoria  University.  Girls  from  the  Public 
Elementary  Schools  usually  enter  Forms  II.  or  III.  The  Special 
Period  in  the  Kindergarten  is  given  to  revision  of  the  previous  day's 
work;  in  Forms  I.  and  III.  it  is  given  up  to  the  students  in  the 
Secondary  Training  College  for  practice.  Kindergarten  Class  and 
Form  I.  have  two  and  three-quarter  hours  extra  recreation,  and 
the  former  has  two  and  a  half  hours  of  Kindergarten  exercises,  and 
two  and  a  half  hours  of  Singing.  Music  is  given  in  private  lessons 
to  those  who  wish  to  learn.  

*  Division  I. — Those  taking  Latin  in  this  fomi  miss  single  lessons  in  olbei  subjects. 
f  Latin  students  in  VI.  B.  miss  Geography. 
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BELLE    RIVE    BOARDING    AND    HIGH     SCHOOL 
FOR    GIRLS. 


Subject. 


Name  of  Class. 


II.      III.  :  IV. 


H 


flnO 


i^ 


^ 


Number  in  Class 10 

Average  Age     7 

-        ^^  j  "  —  -r- 

Religious  Knowledge   '    ... 

English       Language      and  | 
Literature,  including  also 
Reading,    Dictation   andi 

Composition   /  i 

History  and  Geography |    ... 

Latin"*'    ... 

French  

German"^    

Mathematics     

Natural  Science   S 

Botany  t^ 

Object  Lesson  cf 

Music     na 

Vocal  Music"^    S 

Violin"^  ...     '"' 

Drawing  and  Painting* j    ... 

Writing '    ... 

Cookery*   

Needlework 

Drill  and  Gymnastics'''    

Total 


13 
10 


12 


17      17        6 
14      15      16 


2|  1 21  i  21  ;  2| 


21    2^ 


2i 


1 
2 

0.1 
I 

3i 

2 


2 

2 
2 
2 
2* 


I 
I 


2 
2| 

2 


2 

2 

2 
4 


2 

2 

2i 
2 
4 


I 
I 


I 

2* 
I 

3*  I  3l 
li  ... 
2       2 

2*    '    2j 

2  2 


i29     34     35     33 


2 

4 

2 


I 

2* 
I 

^1 
02 

2 

2i 

2 


32 


There  are  no  set  home  lessons,  all  preparation  work  being 
done  in  school,  and  varying  in  amount  for  individual  girls. 

The  sheet  shows  the  minimum  of  study  in  each  subject. 
But  girls  are  considered  individually,  and  work  more  at  their 
weak  subjects  than  at  their  strong  ones. 

Promotions  are  made  annually,  in  September.  There  are 
no  parallel  forms. 

Most  of  the  pupils  study  and  practice  (piano)  under  super- 
vision at  school.  Five  hours  per  week  devoted  to  study  under 
supervision,  and  five  hours  to  piano  practice. 

*  These  subjects  are  not  compiJsory  for  aU  girls. 
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LIVERPOOL    COLLEGE    PREPARATORY    SCHOOL. 
Fairfield. 


Nams  of  Form. 

Subject. 

ir. 

C 

H 

h5  i; 

£0      >- 

h-l    O 

Number  in  Form 

Average  Age     

12 

5f 

9 
6| 

6 

lO 

9* 

II 
i3i 

13 

^13 

9 

lof 

8 

Religious  Knowledge 

English       Language      and  \ 
Literature,  including  also 
Reading,    Dictation    and , 
Composition  j 

History  and  Geography 

Latin 

French  

Mathematics     

i| 

4l 

I 

i 

i 

2 

4i 
3 

2 

I 

2* 
2 

I 

1 

2 

I* 
5i 
3l 

3 

2 
3 
I 

%^2 

4 
3i 

-,2 

4A 

I 

4 

3f 

I 

2 

4 

If 

31 

3 

f 
I 

if 

If 

5A 
4 

4* 

Natural  Science   

Music  (Singing)  

Manual  Training!   

Drawing"^' 

Writing 

I 

Needlework*     

Drill  

Gvmnastics 

li 

Total 

2li 

2li 

2ll 

22l 

22^ 

22^ 

22^ 

22i 

Usual    amount    of 

Home) 

' 

3 

7 

3 

6 

7 

Lessons  

pe 

r  we( 

ik. 

Subjects  for   which 
are  re-classified  ... 

pupils) 

Fre 

nch  a 

md  A 

rithr 

netic. 

Promotions  take  place  annually,  in  September. 

Forms  L  and  IL,  girls  and  boys,  are  not  parallel.  There 
are  two  divisions  of  Form  II. ,  girls ;  the  lower  corresponds  to 
Form  1 1.,  boys.     Form  I.,  girls,  corresponds  to  Form  lA.,  boys. 

The  upper  division  of  Form  II.,  girls,  prepares  for  the 
Oxford  Preliminary  Local  Examination. 

Twenty-two  and  a  half  hours  per  v.'eek  do  not  include  one 
and  a  quarter  hours  per  week  prayers  and  roll  call,  and  one  and 
I  quarter  hours  recess  in  the  middle  of  the  morning. 

*  In  the  Kindergarten,  Transition,  and  Preparatory,  in  the  case  of  girls,  part 
of  the  Drawing  time  is  given  to  Needlework. 

f  "  Manual  Training"  here  means  "  Gifts  and  Occupations." 
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CATHOLIC     INSTITUTE     BOYS'     SCHOOL. 


Subject. 


Number  in  Class    .... 
Averagfe  As:e  of  Class 


Relisrious  Knowlede:e. 


English  Language  and  Literature,  including) 
also  Reading,  Dictation  and  Composition) 


History  and  Geography 

Latin     

French 

Mathematics    

Natural  Science  

Music   

Drawing  

Writing    

Drill 


Total. 


Number  of  Class. 


25 
9-1 


2 

I 
I 

2i 
I 


26 


II. 


46 


12 


2i 

6f 
3 

3 
6 


li 


27 


III. 


42 
14 


3 

3 

3 
5 
4 
6 

3i 

I 
I* 


30 


Usual  amount  of  Home  Lessons. 


i*-2 


Subjects  for  which  pupils  are  re-classified 


Mathematics,  French, 
English. 


Promotions  take  pl?xe  annually,  in  September. 

Class  III.  contains  two  divisions  ;  one  preparing  for  the 
Oxford  Junior  Local  Examination  and  the  other  for  the  Oxford 
Preliminary  Local. 
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BRAE     STREET     COUNCIL     SCHOOL. 


Subject. 


Name  of  Class. 


STANDARD. 


VI.  VII. 


SCIENCE    DIVISION. 


1st  vr 

(i) 


1st  yr 
(ii.) 


1st  vr 

(iii.') 


2nd 
year. 


3rd 
year. 


Religious  Knowledge 

English       Language 
and  Literature,  in- 
cluding also  Read-  [- 
ing,  Dictation  and 
Composition    / 

History  and  Geograph} 

French     

Mathematics  

Mechanics  

Physics    

Chemistry   

Music  

Woodwork  or  other 
Manual  Training, 
including  Techni- 
cal Drawing    

Drawing 

Shorthand  

Cookery  or  Laundry  .. 

Domestic  Economy  .. 

Needlework     

Drill  and  Gymnastics , 

Deficient  Subjects 

(boys) 
Recreation  

Total    

■•'  Arithmetic  aod  Algebra. 


3f 

3f 

6tV 

5i 

2 

2* 

Ii 

14 

*4tV 

4tV 

tii 

+  ii 

H 

3l 

+  2 

u 

2 

3 

■1^1  2 

:i4 

tli 

Ui 

t^i 

|2i 

I 

I 

2i 

2i 

If 

t2 

3l2 

4t% 


3f 

-lie 


I.  -^  «^ 


3l2 
2^ 

4 
3 

t2i 

J12 
I* 


2i 


34 

2f 

4i 


+  21 


^t^ 


14 

J12 
2I 

4t2 


+  2tV 

4i 
I* 


294+ !  294+  i  .0 

29+  ■  29I  ;  ^ 


30 


30 


30 


4i 
3f 
4i 

2^ 

t2l 


30 


Geometry  is  begun  in  the  next  class,     f  -Boys.    J  Girls. 
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ST.  MARGARET'S,  PRINCE'S  ROAD,  HIGHER  GRADE 
UPPER   SCHOOL. 


Subject. 


Name  of  Class. 


1st 
Year. 


2nd 
Year. 


3rd 
Year. 


Religious  Knowledge 2\ 

English  Language  and  Literature,  including!         ^ 
also  Reading,  Dictation  and  Composition  I       ^^ 


History  and  Geography     

Lati n  ■■'-  

French 

Mathematics    

Physics!  

Chemistry    

Music   

Woodwork  or  other  Manual  Training] 

Drawing  

Needlework?    

Drill 


2 

5i 
2i 


I 

I 


Total. 


Usual  amount  of  Home  Lessons. 


2^ 

2t 
2t 

2 

3i 

5i 

2 

2f 
§2 
I 


2i 


34 

5i 

2 

44 


2i 

§2 
I 


29i    !  29f    !  29f 


I*         I* 


Subjects  for  which  pupils  are  re-classified Latin  and  French. 


*  Only  taken  by  pupils  specially  desirous  of  doing  so. 
t  Pbysiography,  Stage  I.  in  2nd  and  3rd  years. 
\  For  Boys  only. 
%  For  Gills  onlv. 
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Appendix  II. 
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o 
JJ 

a 

V 
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CO 

11 

w 

C 

o 

s 

Q 

1 

a 

c 
o 

>1 

OS 

-a 

M 
0) 

Cookery 

Wednesday  — 

Housewifery 
Hygiene 
Sick  Nursing 
Care  of  Babie 

Thursday — 

Dressmaking 

Millinery 

Sewing 

Friday — 

Cleaning 
Drilling 

CareofRoom... 
Demonstration 

o 
o 

bX) 

>> 

W 

I-I 

-a 

c 

3 

C 

c 

to 

(U 
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s 
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(U 

Ui 
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OJ 

CO 
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O 
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CONDARY 

SCHOOLS    ON   FEBRUARY   ist,    1904. 

II 

12 

13 

M 

15 

16 

17 

18 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

Total 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

over. 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

•7 

18 

I 

8  ' 

18 

37 

33 

25 

18 

12 

1  282 

29 

17 

16 

y 

— 

I 

— 

— 

) 

21 

27 

29 

35  : 

33 

18 

5 

I 

195 

18 

30 

50 

62  ! 

57 

16 

5 

— 

248 

24 

19 

23 

23 

17 

6 

2 

— 

158 

93 

101 

136 

165 

1^0 

66 

30 

13 

863 

23 

55 

94 

140 

68 

! 

7 

! 

I 

— 

422 

12 

29 

61 

74 

45 

'        9 

3 

— 

243 

20 

28 

35 

34 

20 

'         6 

I 

— 

,     150 

17 

15 

20 

18 

10 

7 

1 

;     — 

— 

113 

72 

127 

210 

266 

143 

,      29 

5 

— 

928 

II 

II 

16 

1 

2 

67 

9 

2 

2 

— 

— 



— 

— 

48 

[         I 

i 

2 

— 

i 

:      — 

— 

20 

20 

15 

20 

2 



— 

— 

— 

135 



— 

— 

— 



—  —           15 

—  —             7 

—  —           10 

—  —            6 

—  \    —    '        3 

—  !     —    '       13 

—  i    —     1       14 

-   1   -   i      s 

1 
1 

—        —        —        — 

— 

1 

73 

185 

242 

366 

433 

283 

95 

35  !      13     1999 

17  and  over 

3 

I 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

52 

4 

2 

— 

— 

— 



— 

251 
2 

27 

38 

41 

43 

26 

12 

5 

= 

263 
29 

34 

41 

41 

43 

26 

12 

5 

—        597 

219 

283 

407 

476 

■ 

309 

107 

53  1    — 

2596 
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NUMBER    AND    AGES    OF    PUPILS    IN    LIVERPOOL    BOYS'    SECONDARY    SCHOOLS    ON  FEBRUARY  ist,    1904. 


Under 
8 


and 

under 

9 


9 
and 
under 


and 
under 


and 
u:uler 


and 

under 

>3 


13  '      '1  >5 
and           ami  and 

under       under  under 

14  'S  '6 


Public  Secondary — 

Liverpool  College,  Lodge  Lane — 

Upper  School  

Junior  School  

Liverpool  Institute,  High  School    

Liverpool  College,  Shaw  Street,  Middle  School.. 
St.  Francis  Xavier's  College,  Classical  School  .. 


14 


19 


29 

21 
I« 

24 


8 
'7 
27 
30 
19 


Totals. 


14 


49 


33 


93       101  I    136 


16 

and 
under 


37 

35 

62  ! 

23 


33 

33 

57 
17 


16S 


140 


66 


'7 

and 

under 

18 


18 
and 
over. 


30 


13 


I'OTAL 


Public  Lower  Secondary- 
Liverpool  Institute,  Commercial  School 

Liverpool   College,    Shaw    Street,    Commercial 

School  

St.  Francis  Xavier's  College,  Commercial  School 
Catholic  Institute    


Totals. 


—  11 


14 

14 

23 

55 

94 

2 

8 

12 

29 

61 

2 

4 

20 

28 

35 

9 

12 

I? 

15 

20 

27 

38 

72 

127 

210 

140 

74 
34 
18 


68 


45 


9  3 

6  I         I 

7  ;    — 


266  I    143 


29 


Public  Preparatory — 

Greenbank  School  

Liverpool  College,  Fairfield  

Convent  of  Mercy,  Hardy  Street . 


13 


16 


Totals. 


31 


14 


IS 


19 


20 


14 


2       —        —        —        — 


20 


Public  Pi'e  preparatory — 

Liverpool  Institute,  Blackburne  House   

Liverpool  College  for  Girls,  Grove  Street  

Liverpool  High  School  

East  Liverpool  High  School 

South  Liverpool  School  for  Girls 

Notre  Dame  Collegiate  School,  Everton  Valley. 

Convent  of  Mercy,  Mount  Vernon  

Convent  of  Mercy,  Wavertree  


Totals. 


Total  in  Public  Schools  other  than  Elementary 

Private  Schools — 

Class  A  (3  Schools)    

Class  B  (24  Schools) 

Class  C(i  School)  

Class  D  (4  Schools)    

Class  E  (2  Schools)    

Totals 

Totalb  in  all  Schools  other  than  Elementary... 


88 


30 


99 


110   183  I  242 


Under  10 

43 

230 

2 

33 
29 


339 


66 


27 


38 


34    41 


366 


433 


41 


41 


43 


43 


376 


166   219 


283   407   476 


283 


26 


95 


35 


26    12 


309   107 


S3 


262 

193 

248 
138 


863 


422 

243 
ISO 
113 


928 


67 
48 
20 


133 


13 

5 
8 

3 
3 

10 
10 

2 

2 

I 

3 

2 
2 
I 

I'  - 

1  — 

2  — 

2  '  — 

— 

— 

— 

—    — 

— 

—  —     15 

—  —     7 

—  —    10 

=  1  =  1    1 
=    =1   11 

—  —  i    5 

54 

" 

8   — 

1 

— 

—  :  — 

-  1  -  1   '3 

13  1999 


32 

231 

2 

263 

29 


597 


2396 
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lRY 

SCHOOLS 

ON    FEBRUARY    isx,    1904. 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

md 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

Total 

ider 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

over. 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

H 

13 

19 

15 

15 

9 

13 

147 

17 

19 

21 

12 

16 

7 

4 

129 

10 

3 

8 

3 

8 

4 

I 

58 

« 

35 

iS 

30 

39 

20 

18 

334 

16 

32 

45 

27 

12 

6 

4 

175 

20 

18 

28 

33 

25 

7 

I 

159 

28 

13 

27 

19 

16 

12 

5 

171 

27 

34 

31 

26 

16 

8 

5 

204 

12 

II 

II 

6 

8 

9 

I 

90 

103 

108 

142 

111 

77 

42 

16 

799 

4 

I 

2 

2 

30 

S 

6 

8 

2 

— 

2 

— 

48 

I 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16 

10 

10 

10 

4 

— 

2 

— 

113 

154 

153 

200 

145 

116 

64 

34 

1246 

17  and 

over 

87 

76 

78 

48 

30 

8 

— 

823 

28 

26 

29 

24 

13 

IX 

— 

206 

I 

— 



— 

34 

116 

102 

107 

72 

43 

19 

— 

1063 

270 

255 

307 

217 

159 

117 

— 

2309 

242 

366 

433 

283 

95 

35 

13 

1999 

154 

153 

200 

145 

116 

64 

34 

1246 

396 

519 

633 

428 

211 

99 

47 

3245 

Hand  over 

41 

41 

43 

26 

12 

5 

— 

597 

116 

102 

107 

72 

43 

19 

1063 

157 

143 

150 

98 

55 

24 

— 

1660 

553 

662 

783 

526 

266 

170 

— 

4905 

APPENDIX  III.  (6). 


XUMBER    AND    AGES    OF    PUPILS    IN    LIVERPOOL    GIRLS'    SECONDARY    SCHOOLS    ON   FEBRUARY   ist,   1904. 


Public  High  Schools— 

Li\erpool  High  School 

East  Liverpool  High  School     .... 
South  Liverpool  School  for  Girls. 


13 


Totals. 


27 


Public  Middle  Schools — 

Liverpool  Institute,  Blackburne  House 

Liverpool  College  for  Girls,  Grove  Street  

Notre  Dame  Collegiate  School,  Mount  Pleasant.. 
Notre  Dame  Collegiate  School,  Everton  Valley... 
Belle  Rive  Convent  School  


Totals 

Public   Preparatory  (or  at  present  mainly  so)- 

Liverpool  College,  Fairfield  

Convent  of  Mercy,  Mount  Vernon   

Convent  of  Mercy,  Hardy  Street 

Convent  of  Mercy,  Wavertree  


and 

under 

9 


13 


9 
and 
under 


21 


and 
under 


and 
under 


20 


22 


and 

under 

'3 


'll 


13 

and 

under 

'4 


14 

and 

under 

15 


19 


35 


iS 


4 

4 

8 

7 

10 

16 

II 

3 

4 

4 

5 

20 

12 

7 

13 

10 

9 

28 

II 

13 

12 

7 

14 

27 

b 

6 

6 

9 

5 

12 

ii 

33 

^3 

37 

43 

103 

32 


13 

34 


108       142 


IS  16 

and  1      and 

under  1    under 

16 


30 


39 


17 

and 

under 

18 


18 
and 
over. 


9 

7 
4 

20 


18 


27  I 
33 
19 
26 
6 


111 


77 


42 


16 


Totals. 


26 


17 


15 


12 


10 


6  1         8 

3       - 


10 


10 


147 

129 

58 

334 


175 
159 
171 
204 
90 


799 


30 
48 
19 
16 


113 


Totals  in  Public  Schools  other  than  Elementary.. 

97 

63 

79 

69 

72 

154 

153 

200 

145 

116 

64 

34 

1246 

Prlyate  Schools- 

— 

— 

Under  10 

316 
38 
27 

85 

13 

2 

95 

24 

4 

87 
28 

I 

76 
26 

78 
29 

48 
24 

30 
13 

17  and 

°"8 
II 

— 

823 

Class  C  (5  schools) 

Class  E  (2  schools) 

206 

34 

— 

— 

381 

100 

123 

116 

102 

107 

72 

43 

19 

— 

1063 

Totals  in  all  schools  other  than  Elementary 

— 

620 

169 

195 

270 

255 

307 

217 

159 

117 

2309 

Summary — 

Public  Schools  (Boys)    

88 
97 

50 
63 

99 
79 

no 
69 

185 
72 

242 

154 

366 
153 

433 
200 

283 
145 

95 
116 

35 
64 

13 
34 

1999 

Public  Schools  (Girls)    

1246 

Totals 

185 

113 

178 

179 

257 

396 

519 

633 

428 

211 

99 

47 

3245 

Private  Schools  (Boys)  ..-. 



Undor  10 

339 
381 

56 
100 

34 
123 

41 
116 

41 
102 

43 
107 

26 

72 

12 
43 

17  and  over 
5 
19 

— 

597 

Private  Schools  (Girls)  

1063 

Totals 

— 

— 

720 

156 

157 

157 

143 

150 

98 

55 

24 

1660 

Full  Totals,  all  schools  other  than  Elementary... 

— 

— 

1196 

335 

414 

553 

662 

783 

526 

266 

170 

4905 

2l6 


lED   ACCORDING   TO   THE   NUMBER   OF 
ARY   I  St,    1904. 


,D   THE    UNDERMENTIONED   NUMBER    OF    TERMS. 


9     i    10       II        12    I    13       14 


16    j    17    j  and 
over. 


Total. 
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N'UMUER  OF   PUPILS   IN   SELECTED  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING   TO   THE   NUMBER  OF 
TERMS    OF    SCHOOL    LIFE    COMPLETED  ON  FEBRUARY   ist,    1004, 


NV»,.„  P„„U  ™,„  ha™  „„„  COUPI.T,.  ,H.  „«„.a„,„,„„.o  NUMB.K  0,  T„>,. 

Character  of  School 

Namk  of  School. 

» 

'    1    ' 

3 

4 

s 

«  i  ; 
1 

8 

' 

.0 

" 

" 

., 

■s 

£ 

""■ 

1 
Liverpool  Collc^'e,  Lodge  Lane,      i 
Upper  School. 

H 

7 

8 

■■ 

6 

7 

8 

5 

■■ 

9 

- 

5  '    8 

7 

9 

4 

16 

262 

Liverpool  College,  Lodge  Lane,)     9 
Junior  School. 

" 

8 

■0 

17 

5 

5 

■3 

5 

6 

5 

2 

■ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Liverpool  Insiitute.HighSchool      9 

4" 

,. 

■■ 

24 

" 

■■ 

18 

4 

,0 

15 

2 

5 

8 

2 

3 

5 

193 

Liverpool  College,  Shaw  Street,    18 
Middle  School. 

45 

6 

■3 

36 

" 

■3 

22 

15 

9 

H 

3 

.4 

= 

5 

■ 

^ 

14 

248 

St.  Francis  Xavier's  College, 
Classical  School. 

Totals 

■3 

30 

^ 

6 

z6 

■0 

5 

"7 

6 

- 

- 

4 

12 

■ 

5 

3 

3 

138 

so 

1S3 

3S 

48 

114 

43 

41 

78 

3S 

36 

S4 

22 

24 

28 

14 

21 

17 

12 

38 

863 

Boys',  Lower  Secondary 

Liverpool    Institute,    Commer-   65 
cial  School. 

77 

49 

54 

61 

22 

■7 

i6 

.2 

-. 

9 

5 

2 

8 

6 

3 

- 

■ 

4 

422 

Liverpool  College,  Shaw  Street.   39 
Commercial  School. 

43 

23 

32 

29 

■4 

" 

8 

" 

7 

6 

3 

8 

^ 

' 

3 

- 

■ 

■ 

243 

St.    Francis  Xavier's  College 
Commercial  School. 

Totals 

,0 

27 

4 

'5 

30 

4 

18 

17 

3 

" 

5 

■ 

- 

^ 

■ 

- 

' 

- 

■ 

130 

114 

147 

76 

101 

120 

40 

46     41 

26 

29 

20 

9 

10 

12 

9 

6 

I 

2 

6 

81S 

Boys',  Preparatory 

Boys',  Lower  Secondary 

i 

(Catholic  Institute    

19  1 30 

'5  1  29 

-;- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

113 

Totals  for  all  Boys' Schools 

187   337 

134 

100  271     88     94 

124 

64 

67 

82     37 

33 

40 

24 

27 

18 

18 

43 

18S8 

Girls',  High   

14 
i6 

4 

H 
9 

4 

■East  Liverpool  High  School... 
Totals 

■5 

2 

9 

9 

8 

8 

5 

4 

I 

6 

. 

51     2 

2, 

13S 

2i 

30 

14 

19 

31 

10 

17 

20 

14 

10 

23 

6 

3 

14 

2 

8 

8|3 

36 

292 

Girls',  Middle   

Liverpool  Institute,  Blackburne 
House. 

•Liverpool  College,  Grove  Street 

Notre  Dame  Collegiate  School 
Mount  Pleasant. 

■5 

36 
36 

'7 
5 

■5 
8 

24 
13 
18 

6 
7 
6 

5 

14 
4 

6 

6 
6 
8 

8 
8 

9 

17 

4 

3 
4 

7 
4 

4 

4 

3 
3 

3 
3 

3 

24 

190 
166 
171 

*Notre  Dame  Collegiate  School 
Everton  Valley. 

■ 

56 

^ 

■4 

6  j  26 

4 

4 

24 

7 

4 

13 

2  1     6 

9 

7 

3 

8 

2, 

217 

Belle    Rive    Convent    School 
Prince's  Park. 

Totals 

3 

■4 

■° 

■  2J      2 

' 

3 

■ 

7 

,a 

■ 

■        ,2 

■ 

- 

■ 

- 

7 

90 

<9 

164 

47 

69 

73  1  47 

29 

33 

4S 

31 

S3 ;  22 

12     39 

20     IS 

10 

12 

72 

834 

Girls',  High   

tSouth  Liverpool  High  School. 
Totals  for  all  Girls'  Schools 

6 

■3 

26 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

61 

79 

207 

87 

94 

104 

67 

46 

63 

69    41 

76 

28     IS     63 

22 

23 

18 

13 

108 

1187 

Mixed,  Preparatory    ... 

Liverpool  College,  Fairfield  ... 

Totals  for  all  Schools,  Boys' 
and  Girls'. 

8 

u 

^ 

.0  1  12       4       8 

4 

3 : 4 

4 

- 

2       4 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

78 

274 

ass 

323 

273  |3S7   149  148 

183 

126  112 

162 

63 

32     97 

46 

SO 

38 

30 

S3 

3123 

e  Preparatory  Cl«ses.     Thes 
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APPENDIX     III     {e). 


STATISTICS  OF  SELECTED  EVENING  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS, 

BRANCH  TECHNICAL  CENTRES,  AND 

THE     CENTRAL    TECHNICAL    SCHOOL. 

SESSION  1903-4. 


BOYS'    AND    MEN'S    DEPARTMENTS     IN    SELECTED 
EVENING  CONTINUATION    SCHOOLS. 


Total  Number  Enrolled. 

Average  Attend 

ance. 

No. 

Day  Schoo] 
Pupils. 

Others. 

Total. 

Day  School 
Pupils. 

Others. 

Total. 

I 

I? 

102 

119 

12 

56 

68 

2 

65 

103 

i6g 

46 

49 

95 

3 

59 

96 

^55 

:     37 

58 

95 

4 

23 

141 

164 

21 

70 

91 

5 

14 

57 

71 

'         8 

28 

36 

6 

3S 

64 

102 

20 

28 

48 

7 

36 

72 

108 

24 

39 

63 

8 

37 

99 

136 

24 

55 

79 

9 

46 

91 

137 

18 

37 

55 

10 

27 

124 

151 

:     14 

44 

58 

II 

22 

95 

117 

:      15 

38 

53 

12 

II 

82 

93 

'         6 

23 

29 

13 

33 

173 

206 

22 

76 

98 

429 

1 

1299          1728 

1 

267 

601 

863 
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GIRLS'   AND  WOMEN'S   DEPARTMENTS,    SELECTED 
CONTINUATION    SCHOOLS. 


Total  Number  Enrolled. 

1 

Average  Attendance. 

No. 

Day  School 
Pupils. 

Others. 

1 
Total. 

Day  School 
Pupils. 

Others. 

Total. 

I 

17 

70 

1 
87        1 

9 

30 

39 

2 

26 

78 

104 

16 

44 

60 

3 

45 

100 

145 

29 

55 

84 

4 

16 

73 

89 

12 

43 

55 

5 

29 

61 

90 

22 

35 

51 

6 

25 

85 

IIO 

14 

43 

57 

7 

45 

79 

124 

36 

50             86 

8 

II 

48 

59 

1 

7 

32       '      39 

9 

34 

143 

177 

25 

87           112 

10 

28 

107 

135 

23 

72             95 

II 

27 

3^8 

355 

20      ^     197           217 

12 

24 

60 

84 

17       i      35       1      52 

327 


1232 


1559 


230 


723 


953 
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Appendix  Til, 


EVENING  SCHOOLS— BRANCH  TECHNICAL  CENTRES. 


SUBJECTS. 

d"5o 

Attendance 
weeks  ending 

Nov.  7  Feb.  6 
1903.     1904. 

0  „ 

<  0 

Average 
Attendance  in 
weeks  ending 
N0V.7&  Feb.  6. 

Commercial  Subjects — 

Arithmetic,  Junior 

6 

1 82 

95 
80 

60 

30 
28 

13 
13 

,j            Senior 

5 

139 

54 

Total 

II 

321 

175 

114 

... 

Book-keeping,  Elementary  ... 

9 

301 

203 

107 

33 

17 

„             Intermediate... 

3 

95 

65 

36 

32 

17 

„             Advanced 

9 

255 

178 

90 

28 

15 

Total 

21 

651 

446 

233 

... 

... 

Shorthand,  Elementary   

7 

284 

188 

121 

41 

22 

,,           Intermediate  

9 

235 

167 

124 

26 

16 

,,           Advanced    

H 

389 

276 

194 

28 

17 

Total 

30 

908 

631 

439 

... 

Commercial  History  and  Geog. 

I 

13 

8 

4 

13 

6 

Commercial  English 

3 
5 

81 

50 
59 

23 

27 
20 

12 

Com'ercial  Corresp'dence,  &c. 

lOI 

37 

10 

Economics 

I 

16 

9 

8 

16 

9 

Accountancy  

I 

36 

28 

14 

36 

21 

Grand   Total 

73 

2127 

1^06 

872 

... 
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SUBJECTS. 


o  a 


O    ££ 


Attendance 
weeks  ending? 


Nov.  7 
1903. 


Feb.  6 
1904. 


<  o 


<    OJ    u     - 


II.  Domestic  Subjects — * 

Ambulance 

Cookery  

Sick  Nursing 

Dress-cutting 

Laundry  Work  

Needlework  and  ]\Iillinery  ... 

Total... 


Hygiene,  Elementary    . 

,,         Advanced  .... 

Chemistry,  Elementary 


Carried  forward 


2 

7 

7 

II 

4 
9 


67 

145 

95 

251 
48 

175 


40     781 


42 

49 

34 

90 

86 

21 

65 

5  5 

14 

177 

132 

23 

29 

24 

12 

143 

1x6 

19 

546 


463 


III.  Science  and  Technology 

Machine  Construction,  Ely....  7 

Adv...|  2 

Building  Construction,  Ely....  6 

Adv...  I  2 


208 


127 


23 


17 

i 
[  100 

i;  12 
10 
10 

24   iS 


176 


42 


95 
13 
80 

7 
15 
12 

13 


450  294 


235 


23 

13 

9 

14 

7 

14 


23 


22 


II 


f  16 
8 

15 

5 

I  6 

:  6 


*  Connected  with  these  are  afternoon  classes  with  higher  fees  in  certain  centres, 
for  which  the  numbers  are  : 


Cookery 

Dress-cutting  . 
Laundrj'  Work . 
Needlework  . ,  . 


6 

74 

53 

52 

12 

9 

4 
I 

1 

41 

34 
5 

12 
8 

9 
6 

2 

29 

19 

20 

14 

10 
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BRANCH  TECHNICAL  CENTRES. 


SUBJECTS. 

i 

d   rt 

No.  on 
Register. 

Attendance 
weeks  ending 

Nov.  7  Feb.  6 
1903.     1904. 

0  _ 

<  0 

Brought  forward 

Physiology,  Elementary  

„            Advanced 

23 

I 

I 
2 
2 

2 

2 
8 

5 

5 
2 

450 

8 
12 
28 
60 
62 

53 
202 
261 

130 
47 

294 

4 

4 

15 

44 

47 

38 
146 
i6i 

92 
28 

235 
4 
6 

17 
33 
30 

18 

99 
106 

74 
28 

8 
12 

14 
30 
31 

27 

25 
52 

26 
23 

4 
5 
8 

19 
19 

14 

15 

27 

17 
14 

Magnetism  &  Electricity,  Ely. 

Steam,  Elementary  

Applied   Mechanics,    Elemen. 

Practical,  Plane,  and  Solid 

Geometry,  Elementary 

Mathematics,  Stage  I 

,,             Elementary    ... 

Preparatory  Courses  in  Mathe- 
matics   and     Drawing    for 
Engineers,  Builders,  &c.  ... 

Preparatory  Mechanics 

Total 

53 

1313 

873 

650 

... 

... 

lY.  Art  and  Manual  Subjects 

Drawing 

Carving  

Woodwork 

Total 


II 

453 

271 

208 

41 

22 

"^ 

57 

43 

25 

14 

9 

7 

100 

72 

54 

14 

9 

22 

610 

386 

287 

... 
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SUBJECTS. 


Y.  Languages — 

French,  Elementary  .. 
,,  Intermediate 
,,  Advanced 


German,  Elementary 
,,  Intermediate 

„  Advanced    ... 

Spanish,  Elementary 
,,         Intermediate 
,,  Advanced    ... 


YI.  General — 

Latin,  Elementary 

,,       Advanced    

English,  Elementary     .... 

English,  Literature    

Vocal  Music   

Total. 

Full  Total. 


C    rt 


Total 39 


348 
152 

142 

75 
12 
27 

134 
14 
43 


Attendance 
weeks  ending 


Nov.  7 
1903, 


Feb.  6 
1904. 


<  o 


•0  C  C*" 
<   0)1)  . 


222 
96 

79 

49 
9 

13 

96 
8 

38 


9^7  610 


27 

14 
50 
42 

3  I  145 
8  278 


235  6056 


131 

35 

74 

30 

72 

18 

27 

19 

5 

12 

10 

9 

67 

27 

7 

14 

30 

22 

423 

... 

I« 
II 

34 
26 

94 
183 

4004 


15 

9 

21 

18 

63 
126 

2821 


27 
14 
25 
42 

48 


18 

17 
9 

10 
7 
4 

16 
8 

17 


17 
10 

14 
22 
26 
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CENTRAL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL— EVENING  CLASSES, 


SUBJECTS. 

i 

No.  of 
Classes. 

Total  on 
Register. 

No.  present 

in  2ncl  week 

of  Nov., 

1903. 

No.  present 

in  2nd  week 

of  Feb., 

1904. 

A.  Mathematical  Subjects- 

Mathematics,  Elementary 

209 

39 

24 

172 
30 
14 

105 
24 
II 

Stasfe  i 

„                 „      ii.,  I  St  year... 

„     ii.,  and  year.. 

34 

29 

18 

„     iii 

14 

9 

6 

Practical  Mathematics,  Stage  i... 

46 

42 

30 

))                 ))                 )>     11... 

6 

5 

4 

Mechanics,  Elementary 

47 

35 

20 

Theor.  Mech.  Fluids,  Stage  i.... 

19 

12 

12 

))                     ))                  )>                  )5         11  — 

9 

4 

2 

„      Solids       ,,       i.... 

I 

26 

15 

14 

M                           5»                      )>                       )>            11.... 

15 

8 

4 

Pract.Plane&Solid  Geom. Stage  i. 

2 

91 

50 

36 

>>        j>          >)          )>         )>     ^^* 

I 

27 

14 

16 

Total 

18 

606 

^39 

302 
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SUBJECTS. 

No.  of 
Clashes. 

Total  on 
Register. 

No.  present 

in  2nd  week 

of  Nov., 

1903- 

No.  present 

in  2nd  week 

of  Feb., 

1904. 

B.  Physics — 

Magnetism  &  Electricity,  Stage  i. 

„                      „            Lab.    ... 

„                    „           Stage  ii. 

„                     „            Lab.    ... 
Sound,  Light  and  Heat,  Stage  i. 
Heat,  Stage  ii 

2 
2 
I 
I 
I 
2 
I 
I 
2 

102 

57 
46 

31 

25 
45 
18 

24 
66 

79 

43 

31 

17 
20 

43 
13 
19 
49 

56 
29 
25 
18 

19 

33 
9 

14 

35 

Lisfht       ,.      ii 

Pract.  Phys.,  Stage  ii 

General  Elementary  Science 

Total 

13 

414, 

31$ 

238 

C.  Chemistry — 

Inorganic,  Theor.,  Stage  i 

Lab.           „      i 

,,          Theor.       ,,      ii 

,»          Lab.           „      ii 

,,          Stae:e  iii 

2 
2 
2 
2 

87 
87 
76 
61 

13 
28 
20 
18 
18 

35 
35 

73 

75 
61 

52 
12 
22 
15 
15 
15 
30 
30 

53 
52 
45 
35 

7 

I ; 

Organic,  Theor.,  Stage  i 

,,         Lab.           ,,      i 

10 

„         Theor.       „      ii 

1 1 

„         Lab.           ,,      ii.  and  iii. 
Chemistry,  Elementary 

12 
27 
27 

„                   ,,            Practical. 

Total 

IS 

478 

400 

294 
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SUBJECTS. 


No.  of 

Total  on 

esent 
week 
ov., 
3- 

Classes. 

Register. 

c  ^  "3  " 

D.  Other  Science  Subjects- 
Physiography,  Stage  i 


Geology 

>i 

Mineralogy 
Botany 

ji 
Biology 
Physiology 

Hygiene 


ii 

and 
and 

iii... 
ii .... 

ii 

11 

i-~    ~  C^ 


30 

18 

41 

27 

21 

18 

9 

8 

H 

10 

52 

45 

22 

17 

82 

56 

91 

74 

87 

71 

81 

62 

77 

62 

Total 

17 

607 

468 

364 

E.  Subjects  relating  to  Building 

Trades — 

Calculation  for  Builders 

48 
37 

35 
30 

22 

Building  Construction,  Stage  i... 

27 

>}                            ))                          )i          !!• 

34 

30 

20 

tt                   >)                 >)       ^^'■ 

23 

18 

9 

Brickwork,  Theoretical,  Ord 

28 

26 

21 

„           Practical          ,,    

21 

19 

16 

Carried  forward       .  . 

6 

191 

158 

115 
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1 

*-■  j£ 

SUBJECTS. 

No.  of 

Classes. 

Total  on 
Register. 

1)  ?  0  1-0 

presen 
id  weel 
Feb., 
904. 

d  "'o  " 

d  n'o  ■" 

) 

15  .£ 

12;  .S 

Brought  forward     ... 

6 

191 

158 

115 

Masonry,  Theoretical,  Ordinary.. 

27 

15 

15 

,,          Practical               ,, 

21 

14 

15 

Plasterer's  Work,  Theor.,  Ord.... 

24 

15 

II 

,,       Pract.       „    ... 

21 

15 

5 

Carpentry   and   Joinery,  Theor., 

82 

49 

33 

Preliminary. 

Carpentry   and   Joinery,   Theor., 

46 

33 

18 

Ordinary. 

Carpentry  and  Joinery,  Practical, 

17 

12 

7 

Ordinary. 

Plumber's  Work,  Theor.,  Prelim. 

24 

H 

8 

„             „       Pract.         ,,   ... 

14 

8 

4 

,,             ,,        Theor.,  Ord.  ... 

15 

13 

II 

Pract.        ,,     .  . 

^ 

14 

13 

9 

,,             ,,        Theor.,  Hons... 

15 

14 

9 

„             „        Pract.        „    ... 

13 

II 

8 

Painters'  and  Decorators'  Work, 

44 

23 

16 

Theoretical,  Preliminary. 

Painters'  and  Decorators'  Work, 

I 

31 

18 

12 

Theoretical,  Ordinary. 

Painters'  and  Decorators'  Work, 

31 

16 

12 

Practical,  Ordinary. 

Painters'  and  Decorators'  Work, 

14 

6 

6 

Theoretical,  Honours. 

Painters'  and  Decorators'  Work, 

14 

8 

8 

Practical  Honours. 

Painters'  and  Decorators'  Work, 

48 

24 

17 

Practical,  all  stages. 

Builders'  Quantities,  Ordinary... 

55 

45 

22 

,,           _      ,,           Honours... 

7 

5 

4 

Drawing  for  Builders,  Ely 

56 

34 

25 

Total 

28 

825 

563 

390 

22J 
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CENTRAL    TECHNICAL 

SCHOOL. 

SUBJECTS. 

i 

1 

No.  of 
Classes. 

Total  on 
Re<,'ister. 

No.  present 

in  2nd  week 

of  Nov., 

1903. 

No.  present 

in  2nd  week 

of  Feb., 

1904. 

F.  Subjects  relating  to  Engineer- 

ing and  Metal  Trades — 

Calculation  for  Eno'ineers 

3 

169 
35 

129 
28 

91 
20 

Applied  Mechanics  Stage  i. 

„                 „         Lab.      „      i. 

32 

23 

19 

„                 ,,         Theor.  ,,     ii. 

23 

18 

15 

„          Lab.       ,,     ii. 

19 

15 

12 

Steam,  Theor.,  Stage  i 

26 

25 
21 

20 

i8 

15 

13 
1 1 

,,      Lab.           ,,      i 

,,       Theor.        ,,     ii 

16 

Lab.           ,,     ii 

14 

97 

10 

9 

52 

Machine  Construction,  Stage  i... 

76 

M                                   It                                   M          11... 

31 

27 

24 

Pattern  Making  

15 
39 

ID 

8 

Metal  Plate  Working,  Th.  Ord... 

29 

21 

„                 „         Pract.,  Ord. 

39 

21 

II 

,.                 ,,     Theor.,  Hons. 

21 

15 

10 

„                 „     Pract. 

18 

13 

II 

Boiler  Makers'  Work,  Ordinary... 

25 

22 

15 

Elec.  Engineering,  Theor.,  Prel. 

55 

40 

33 

„                 „           Pract. 

35 

29 

21 

„                 „           Theor.,  Ord.. 

62 

46 

3^ 

Carried  forward 

23 

801 

605 

m2 
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SUBJECTS. 

No.  of 
Classes. 

Total  on 
Register. 

Hi  ■ 

d  '^'c  " 

No.  present 

in  2nd  week 

of  Feb., 

1904. 

Brought  forward 

23 

801 

605 

442 

Elec.  Engineering,  Pract.        ,, 

I 

25 

21 

14 

Telegraphy,  &c.,  Ordinary    

I 

41 

34 

26 

,,                     Honours   

I 

8 

7 

6 

Drawing  for  Engineers,  Ely.  ... 

3 

130 

106 

82 

Total 

29 

1003 

773 

570 

G.  Subjects  relating  to  Printing 
and  Book  Trades — 

Typography,  Theor.,  Prelim.  .. 

,,  ,,       Ordinary.. 

Pract. 
Lithography,  Theor.,  Prelim.   .. 

,,  ,,       Ordinary.. 

„  Pract. 

,,  Theor.,  Honours.. 

„  Pract. 

Photo.  Mech.  Process,  Ordinary. 


Bookbinding,  Forwarding. 

Theoretical,  Ordinary. 
Bookbinding,  Forwarding., 

Practical,  Ordinary. 
Bookbinding,  Finishing 

Theoretical,  Ordinary. 
Bookbinding,  Finishing 

Practical,  Ordinary. 
Bookbinding,  Finishing 

Theoretical.  Honours. 
Bookbinding,  Finishing 

Practical,  Honours. 

Total.. 


16 


17 
13 
14 
II 

14 

14 

8 

9 

21 

15 

15 
8 
8 
6 
6 


179 


15 

9 

10 

9 
10 
II 

5 
6 

15 
10 

13 

8 
8 
6 
6 


141 


II 
8 
8 

5 
6 
8 
3 
5 

17 
II 
II 

4 
6 

4 
4 


111 
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SUBJECTS. 


1 

^     <U     > 

No.  of 

Total  on 

U     i?     O    ro 

Classes. 

Register. 

^^20 

6  n'c  " 

<u   ^    V  ■^ 
—  X         Ov 


H.  Miscellaneous  Trade  Subjects. 

Naval  Architecture,  Stage  i 

»»  M  >>     11 

Tailoring,  Elementary    

,,  Advanced   

Flour-Milling,  Ordinary 

Bread-Making,  Ordinary    

Flour  Confectionery,  Ordinarj-... 
Watch  and  Clock  Making,  Ord. 

Road-Carriage  Building,  Ord 

„  „  Hons... 

Total 

I.  Art  Subjects 

Grand  Total 


16 

13 
30 
15 
53 

67 

40 
1 1 

15 
10 


7 

25 
13 

34 

39 

25 

6 

15 
8 


13 
10 

23 

9 

23 

31 

24 

7 
8 


12 

270 

i     183 

1 

i    156 

1 

549 

393 

34. 

148 

$932 

3674 

2768 
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